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CALENDAR,  1916-17 


Sept.  5th,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  5th,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  6th,  Wednesday, 
Sept.  7th,  Thursday, 
Dec.  21st,  Thursday, 


Jan.  4th, 
Jan. 18th, 
Apr.  17th, 
May  27th, 
May  28th, 
May  29th, 
May  29th, 
May  30th, 
May  30th, 


Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Tuesday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Wednesday, 


1916. 

School  Dormitories  open. 

Classification  of  Students. 

Classification  of  Students. 

Fall  Term  begins  at  9  A.  M. 

Christmas  Holidays  begin. 

(Recitations  end  Wednesday  P.  M.,  Dec.  20). 

1917. 

Re-opening  of  School. 

Mid-session   Examinations. 

Founder's  Day. 

Commencement  Sermon  at  11  A.  M. 

Annual  Concert  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  10  A.  M. 

Faculty  Reception  to  Alumni-ae  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Alumni-ae  Reunion  at  12  Noon. 

Graduating  Exercises  at  8  P.  M. 


New  students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but  it  is  best 
for  them  to  enter  September  7th,  or  January  4th. 

Prospective  students  will  need  to  apply  well  in  advance  of  their 
coming  in  order  to  be  sure  of  places  in  the  dormitories.  The  school 
can  accommodate  only  400  boarding  students  at  present. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


B.  S.   MILLER,  Columbus,  Ga President. 

S.  B.  BROWN,  Albany,  Ga Vice-President. 

G.  A.  MELL,  Athens,  Ga Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Members  ex-officio. 

Governor  N.  E.  Harris Atlanta,  Ga. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  M.  L.   Brittian Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chancellor,  University  of  Georgia,  David  C.  Barrow Athens,  Ga. 

Members-at-large. 

Col.  W.  J.  Morton Athens,  Ga. 

J.  R.  Hogan Agnes,  Ga. 

Members  City  of  Athens. 

A.  H.  Davison Athens,  Ga. 

E.  J.  Bondurant Athens,  Ga. 

Members  Representing  Trustees  of  University  of  Georgia. 

Judge  Loyd   Cleveland Griffin,   Ga. 

Judge  Hamilton  McWhorter Athens,  Ga. 

J.  E.  Hayes Montezuma,  Ga. 

Members  Representing  Congressional  Districts. 

First  District,   Joseph   W.   Smith Manassas,  Ga. 

Second  District,  S.  B.  Brown Albany,  Ga. 

Third  District,  J.  M.  Collum Americus,  Ga. 

Fourth  District,  B.  S.  Miller Columbus,  Ga. 

Fifth  District,  J.   R.   Smith Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sixth  District,  J.  C.  Beauchamp Williamson,  Ga. 

Seventh   District,   E.   S.   Griffeth Buchanan,  Ga. 

Eighth   District,   E.    A.    Copelan Greensboro,  Ga. 

Ninth   District,    L.    M.    Brand Lawrenceville,  Ga. 

Tenth  District,  Lawton   B.   Evans Augusta,  Ga. 

Eleventh  District,  W.  W.  Larsen Dublin,  Ga. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Prudential — Brittain,     Morton,     Barrow,     McWhorter,     Bondurant, 

Davison. 
Salaries — Miller,  Beauchamp,  Brand,  Hogan,  Evans,  Brown. 
Teachers  and  Course  of  Study — Collum,   Barrow,  Larsen,   Brittain, 

Cleveland,  Evans. 
Finance— Brand,  Brown,  Miller,  Copeland,  Hayes,  J.  R.  Smith. 
Grounds  and  Buildings — Bondurant,  Barrow,  Morton,  J.  W.  Smith, 

Griffeth. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  a  member  of  all  Stand- 
ing Committees,   and   the   President  of  the   School  is   a   consulting 
member  of  the  same. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 

DAVID  C.   BARROW,   LL.   D Chancellor   Ex-Officio. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

JERE  M.  POUND,  A.  B.,  LL.D President. 

H.   B.   RITCHIE,   A.    B Dean. 

ALEXANDER  RHODES Business  Manager. 

MRS.  H.  C.   DOOLITTLE Registrar. 

MISS   ROSA   BUCHWALD Stenographer. 

H.    B.   RITCHIE,   A.   B. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

Director  of  Elementary  Training  School. 

PETER  F.  BROWN,  A.  M. 

English. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  A.  ALEXANDER,  A.  M. 

Expression.     Assistant  in  English. 

T.   E.   HOLLINGSWORTH,  A.   B. 

Mathematics. 

DAVID   L.    EARNEST,   A.    M. 

Elementary  Science. 

MISS  ROBERTA  HODGSON,  A.   M. 

History. 

FREDERICK  A.  MERRILL,  B.  S., 

Geography  and  Economics. 

E.    S.    SELL,    B.    S.   A., 

Agriculture. 

MISS  IDA  A.   YOUNG,   L.    I., 

Latin. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett., 

Modern  Languages. 

MISS  HELEN  L.  SPROUT, 

Greek. 

Director  of  Correspondence  Department. 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Modern  Languages. 

MISS  EDNA  M.  RANDALL, 

Household  Arts. 

MISS  ANNIE   LINTON, 

Manual  Arts. 

MISS  LURA  B.  STRONG, 

Physical  Education. 


MRS.  AGNES  EBERHART, 
Instrumental  Music. 

MRS.   J.    M.   READE, 
Voice. 

MISS   EBBA   H.    GORANSON, 
Sight   Singing. 

MISS  AUGUSTA  BLANCHARD   CENTER, 

Oratory. 

MISS  LOIS  DOWDLE, 

Department  of  Extension  Work. 

MISS  SARAH  M.  WEBB, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

MISS  CHLOE   LOYD, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  English. 

MISS  IRIS  CALLAWAY, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Mathematics. 

MISS  CHLOE  E.  ALLEN, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Elementary  Science. 

MISS  MARY  WOODS, 

Assistant  in  Departments  of  History  and  Geography. 

MISS  BESS  M.  BAIRD, 

First  Assistant  in  Department  of  Household   Arts. 

MISS  PARNA  B.  HILL, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Household  Arts. 

MISS  RUTH  C.  BRIGGS, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Household  Arts. 

MISS  MAUDE  C.   TOWNSEND,  A.   B., 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

MISS  EDITH  GUILL, 

Assistant   in  Department  of   Physical   Education 

MRS.  J.  W.   BAILEY, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Instrumental  Music. 

MISS  EBBA  GORANSON, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Instrumental  Music. 

MISS  KATE  HICKS, 

Principal  Elementary  School. 

MISS  MAGNOLIA  SCOVILLE, 

Critic  Teacher  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

MISS  HATTIE  SMITH, 

Critic  Teacher  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  YOUNG, 
Critic  Teacher  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

MISS  VIRGINIA  LOTT, 

Critic  Teacher  First  and  Second  Grades. 

MISS  ADA  JANE  DOLAN, 

Assistant  in  Upper  Grades. 

MISS  LAURA  ELDER, 

Teacher  of  Rural  School. 

MISS  AGNES  GOSS. 

Librarian. 

MISS  MARGARET  M.   GIBBS, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

MISS  MOINA  MICHAEL. 

MRS.  MARY  E.  RILEY, 

Matrons  Winnie  Davis  Hall. 

MISS  NELLIE  COLBERT, 

MISS   CHLOE   ALLEN, 

Matrons  Gilmer  Hall. 

MISS  SARAH  WEBB, 

Matron  Senior  Hall. 

MRS.    SARAH    P.    CAMPBELL, 

MISS  IRIS  CALLAWAY, 

Matrons  Bradwell  Hall. 

MISS    FLORENCE   JAMISON, 

Trained  Nurse. 

MISS  EMMIE  JONES, 

Bookkeeper. 

MISS   MOINA  MICHAEL, 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary. 

MRS.  LULA  BOTHWELL, 

Housekeeper. 


FACULTY  COMMITTEES,  W6-W7 

Library:      Merrill,  Goss,  Hicks,  Sprout,  Brown,  Hodgson. 

Calendar  and  Entertainments:  Linton,  Eberhart,  Michael,  Alex- 
ander, Rhodes. 

Schedule:      Alexander,  Loyd,  Ritchie,  Hollingsworth,  Sell. 

Faculty  Meetings:  Earnest,  Hollingsworth,  Merrill,  Hodgson,  Lin- 
ton. 

Promotion  and  Publicity:      Merrill,  Alexander,  Sell,  Rhodes. 

Curriculum:  Brown,  Ritchie,  Hollingsworth,  Young,  Alexander, 
Randall,  Sell,  Linton. 

Publication:      Merrill,   Brown,   Earnest,   Sell. 

University  Representative:  Ritchie,  Brown,  Alexander,  Hollings- 
worth, Center,  Earnest,  Hodgson,  Sell,  Young,  Randall,  Lin- 
ton, Strong,  Webb,  Loyd,  Allen,  Hicks. 

School  Organizations:  Ritchie,  Loyd,  Strong,  Sell,  Earnest,  Young, 
Michael. 

Classification:      Hollingsworth,  Brown,  Merrill,  Ritchie,  Sell. 

Alumni-ae:  Loyd,  Hicks,  Allen,  Woods,  Elizabeth  Young,  Hill, 
Webb,  Callaway,  Dolan. 

Welfare:  Rhodes,  Jamison,  Michael,  Strong,  Randall,  Young,  and 
Matrons. 

Grounds  and  Buildings:      Rhodes,  Sell,  Linton. 

Employment:    Earnest,  Hicks,  Ritchie,  Alexander,  Doolittle. 

Records:      Hollingsworth,  Sell,  Randal,  Allen,  Strong. 

Selection  of  Uniform:    Randall,  Allen,  Goss,  Baird,  Hill,  Campbell. 

Absence:    Earnest,  Allen,  Loyd,  Woods. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  REACHING  ATHENS 


Have  all  baggage  plainly  marked  with  your  name  and  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ATHENS,  GA. 

Arrange  to  reach  Athens  in  the  day  time.  If  this  is  impossible, 
notify  the  Dean  of  the  school  of  the  exact  time  you  will  arrive  and 
of  the  railroad  over  which  you  will  come,  that  some  one  may  meet 
you  at  night. 

The  school  is  on  the  street  car  line,  as  are  also  the  Seaboard, 
the  Gainesville  Midland  and  the  Southern  stations.  It  is  a  five 
minute  walk  from  the  Central  or  Georgia  stations  to  the  car  line. 
The  conductors  on  the  street  cars  will  gladly  tell  you  how  to  reach 
the  school. 

Do  not  give  your  baggage  checks  to  anyone  at  the  depot  but  a 
representative  of  the  school,  and  never  give  them  to  a  negro  dray- 
man.   A  representative  of  the  Normal  will  meet  each  train. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 


The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  "educate  and  train  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  Georgia."  The  terms  of  admission  are  as 
follows: 

First:  The  applicant  must  be  sufficiently  mature  and  suffici- 
ently well  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  school  success- 
fully. All  students,  when  admitted  are  considered  upon  proba- 
tion for  a  reasonable  length  of  time;  and,  when  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  do  the  work  required,  they  will  be  privately  counseled  to 
withdraw. 

Second:  This  institution  is  a  vocational  school,  not  a  reforma- 
tory. We  have  no  punishments.  All  trifling  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations or  careless,  indifferent,  and  improper  conduct  will  subject 
the  offender  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing.  Only  students  with 
a  serious  purpose  are  desired. 

Third:  Good  Moral  Character.  Every  student  will  be  required 
to  hand  to  the  President  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  some 
responsible  party  in  the  home  neighborhood. 

Fourth:  Good  Health.  This  school  is  delightfully  situated  in 
the  Piedmont  Hills.  The  conditions  of  health  here  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. But  in  order  to  protect  our  students  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible we  have  always  on  duty  a  nurse  of  the  very  highest  training, 
whose  business  will  be  to  constantly  inspect  the  dormitories  and 
to  examine  all  the  students  personally  for  all  evidences  of  sickness 
and  ill  health. 

Fifth:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  must  bring  a 
letter  from  the  home  physician  certifying  that  the  applicant  has 
not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  the  previous 
thirty  days.  See  blank  for  this  purpose,  next  to  last  page.  This 
letter  must  be  presented  upon  arrival. 

Sixth:  Successful  vaccination  is  also  another  absolutely  neces- 
sary condition  of  entrance.  All  students  upon  arrival  will  have 
their  arms  examined  by  a  physician;  and  if  they  do  not  have  a 
satisfactory  scar,  they  must  be  vaccinated  at  once  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  school  (at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  each).  In  all 
cases  it  is  better  for  applicants  to  be  vaccinated  before  coming 
here,  provided  it  can  be  done  with  fresh,  pure,  vaccine  points. 

These  last  two  conditions  are  so  imperative,  and  will  be  adhered 
to  so  rigidly,  that  the  applicant  who  neglects  them  will  be  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  great  trouble  in  entering  the  school.  Plainly 
and  emphatically,  these  things  must  not  be  neglected  by  any  ap- 
plicant. 
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Registering. 

Upon  reaching  the  school,  the  student  should  go  at  once  to  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  and  fill  out  a  registration  blank  properly. 
This  blank  is  then  taken  to  the  Dormitory  Manager's  office  where  a 
Dormitory  Room  Ticket  will  be  obtained.  All  moneys  and  fees 
should  at  once  be  paid  at  this  office  and  receipts  secured  for  same. 

The  Classification  Committees  will  meet  the  students  in  various 
class  rooms  for  all  assignments.  The  directory  of  where  these  com- 
mittees may  be  found  will  be  posted  in  conspicious  places  in  the 
corridors  of  the  academic  building.  In  order  to  be  properly  classi- 
fied at  once,  the  student  should  bring  letter  of  introduction,  health 
certificate,  and  all  reports  from  former  schools  and  teachers. 

Boarding  Department. 

The  school  now  has  four  dormitories:  Gilmer  Hall,  Bradwell  Hall, 
Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Hall,  and  Senior  Hall  (the  upper  floor  of 
the  Dining  Room  Building).  There  is  accommodation  for  four 
hundred  students.  All  dormitories  are  steam-heated,  with  toilet 
rooms  and  baths  on  every  floor  abundantly  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  They  are  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  healthful  homes 
for  the  students.  All  of  our  dormitories  were  worked  over  last 
summer  and  modernized  in  every  respect,  making  them  the  equal 
of  the  best  dormitories  in  all  matters  of  convenience  and  comfort. 
Students  in  each  dormitory  are  under  the  care  of  a  resident  matron, 
who  looks  after  their  needs  and  comforts.  The  dining  hall  is  one  of 
the  best  in  our  knowledge. 

Board  in  the  dormitories  includes  room,  table  fare,  heat,  lights, 
and  attendants  for  the  rougher  work. 

Each  student  will  pay  for,  and  look  after  her  own  laundering, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  matron  in  charge. 

Each  student  must  bring  a  pillow,  pillow-cases,  bed-clothes  (in- 
cluding at  least  one  white  spread),  towels,  hair-brush  and  comb, 
and  other  personal  toilet  articles;  also  a  bath-robe,  bed-room  slip- 
pers, overshoes,  wrap  and  umbrella. 

The  male  students  do  not  room  in  the  dormitories.  Rooms  are 
rented  for  them  near  the  campus  and  paid  for  by  the  school.  Such 
students  pay  the  same  rate  for  board  as  outlined  in  the  catalogue, 
furnishing  bedding,  etc.,  just  as  the  girls  do. 

Parents  and  friends  visiting  students  cannot  be  accommodated 
in  the  dormitories,  as  there  is  no  room  for  them.  They  can  secure 
board  in  the  city. 
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EXPENSES 

Terms  for  Board.      (Payable  in  Advance  as  Indicated). 

September  7th,   1916 — First  Payment $25.00 

November  9th,  1916 — Second  Payment 25.00 

January  25th,  1917 — Third  Payment 25.00 

March  29th,  1917 — Fourth  Payment 25.00 

$100.00 
Matriculation  Fee  (to  be  paid  on  entrance) $10.00 

Board  for  students  who  do  not  make  the  quarterly  payments,  as 
indicated  above,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  week,  50  cents 
per  day. 

Students  who  cannot  enter  at  the  regular  dates  will  be  received 
at  any  time  during  the  session  just  as  their  opportunities  may  per- 
mit, board  being  charged  only  from  the  time  of  entering  school. 

All  students  entering  before  September  15th  will  be  charged 
from  date  of  opening  (Sept.  7th).  Those  entering  on  and  after 
September  loth  will  be  charged  from  the  date  they  enter  school. 

All  non-resident  students  must  room  and  board  in  the  school 
dormitories.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  this  except  by  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  school  authorities. 

There  is  no  tuition  paid  by  Georgia  students.  Students  from 
outside  the  State  are  required  to  pay  $40.00  per  year;  $20.00  upon 
entrance,  and  $20.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Money  deposited  on  dormitory  account  will  not  be  refunded. 
Money  deposited  on  personal  account  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time.     No  part  of  the  matriculation  will  be  refunded  for  any  reason. 

Checks  for  board  or  tuition  should  not  be  made  payable  to  the 
President,  but  to  the  student  herself. 

Students  must  supply  their  own  text-books.  Books  will  be  furnish- 
ed at  publisher's  prices,  with  cost  of  handling  added.  A  second- 
hand book  store  is  also  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  who 
wish  to  buy  or  sell  second-hand  books. 

THE  SCHOOL  FARM 

The  supplies  of  the  boarding  department  are  furnished  in  great 
part  by  a  farm  of  180  acres,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the 
school.  It  is  an  ideal  dairy  farm,  being  located  on  the  Oconee  River 
and  crossed  by  several  streams  of  pure  water,  making  it  especially 
adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  Our  milk, 
butter,  vegetables  and  meat,  both  beef  and  pork,  are  in  great  part 
furnished  from  this  farm.  It  is  our  purpose  to  supply  ultimately  all 
these  things  from  this  source.     The  dairy  barn  is  a  concrete  struc- 
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ture,   furnished   throughout   in   a   thoroughly   modern   style   and   is 
altogether  an  ideal  building  for  our  purpose. 

Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Hall. 

Students  who  wish  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  Winnie  Davis  Memo- 
rial Hall  must  submit  letters  assigning  them  these  rooms  by  Aug. 
15th.  If  these  assignments  are  not  made  by  this  date,  the  school 
authorities  will  reserve  the  right  to  fill  these  rooms  with  other 
students.  These  letters  of  appointment  can  only  be  secured  through 
the  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  that  furnish  the  rooms.  They  must  be  proper- 
ly signed  by  the  President  of  the  Chapter,  and  mailed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  school  by  August  15th. 

The  Elijah  Clarke  Chapter  Infirmary. 

(Miss  Florence  Jamison,  trained  nurse,  in  charge). 

This  is  a  pretty  little  building  of  four  wards  with  apartments  for 
the  nurse.  It  has  bathrooms,  lavatories,  toilets,  electric  and  gas 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  gas  ranges.  The  furnishings  are 
entirely  comfortable.  It  is  a  cozy,  quiet  retreat  for  students  who 
from  time  to  time  may  need  such.  The  infiarmary  is  in  charge  of  a 
trained  nurse,  most  of  whose  time  is  spent,  not  in  looking  after 
students  who  are  sick,  but  in  caring  for  them,  to  see  that  they  do 
not  get  sick.  With  the  matrons,  she  takes  general  oversight  and 
care  of  the  entire  student  body.  The  nurse  will  also  give  lectures 
on  home  nursing,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  to  certain  classes  during 
the  year.     The  health  of  the  student  body  has  always  been  superb. 

Carnegie  Library. 

This  beautiful  building  was  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  six  years  ago.  It  is  perfectly  equipped  with  handsome 
library  furniture  and  contains  nine  thousand  volumes.  Members 
of  the  faculty  and  registered  students  of  the  School  have  free  access 
to  the  library  and  may  withdraw  books  for  home  use.  To  the 
general  public  it  is  a  reference   library. 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  library  is  to  create  in  the  stu- 
dents an  interest  in  good  literature  and  to  encourage  a  desire  for 
reading,  as  well  as  to  supplement  the  work  of  every  department. 
All  possible  help  is  given  to  the  students'  literary  societies  and 
reference  material  is  put  on  reserve  shelves  for  the  use  of  debaters. 

Periodical  literature  is  of  great  value  in  reference  work,  and  the 
library  subscribes  to  the  following  magazines,  American  Journal  of 
Education,  American  Primary  Teacher,  American  School  Board 
Journal,  Association  Monthly,  Century  Magazine,  Collier's  National 
Weekly,  Cosmopolitan,  Country  Gentleman.  Country  Life  in  Ameri- 
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ca,  Current  Opinion,  Delineator,  Elementary  School  Journal,  Every- 
body's Magazine,  Good  Housekeeping,  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine, 
Independent,  Journal  of  Education,  Journal  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Kindergarten  Review,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Literary  Digest,  McClure's  Magazine,  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Vocational  Education,  Millinery  Trade  Review,  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World,  Musical  America,  National  Food  Magazine, 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  Nature  Study  Review,  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  North  American  Student,  Outlook,  The  Playground, 
Progress,  Progressive  Farmer,  Review  of  Reviews,  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  School  Arts  Magazine,  School  and  Home,  School  Century, 
School  World,  Story  Tellers'  Magazine,  Survey,  Teachers'  Magazine. 
Travel,  and  World's  Work.  As  the  volumes  are  completed,  they 
are  bound,  and  with  their  indexes  are  of  invaluable  aid. 

The  library  is  open  daily  (except  Sunday)  from  8:45  in  the  morn- 
ing until  6:00  in  the  evening,  closing  for  the  dinner  hour.  Books 
not  reserved  for  classes  may  be  borrowed  from  the  library  for  two 
weeks,  and  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks  more  if  not  called  for. 
Books  which  are  not  returned  on  time  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  two 
cents  a  day.  Books  from  the  reserve  shelves  are  issued  overnight 
and  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  cents  if  not  returned  promptly  the 
following  morning.  All  books  lost  or  damaged  must  be  replaced 
or  paid  for. 

Although  occupied  less  than  six  years,  the  library  has  awakened 
new  interest  and  has  shown  a  marvelous  growth,  the  circulation 
each  year  almost  doubling  that  of  the  previous  year.  From  one  to 
two  hundred  books  are  taken  out  daily,  and  on  an  average  the 
library  is  read  through  more  than  twice  in  every  school  year.  It  is 
the  best  used  library  in  our  knowledge. 

Uniforms. 

To  promote  economy,  simplicity,  and  good  taste  in  dress,  every 
young  woman  in  the  school,  unless  specially  excused  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  required  to  purchase  and  wear  the  uniform  adopted  by  the 
school.  Requests  to  be  excused  from  wearing  the  uniform  will  not 
be  considered  except  for  very  exceptional  and  unusual  reasons. 

The  uniform  consists  of  the  following  articles: 

For  church  and  street  wear — a  blue  serge  suit  and  cap,  white 
waist,  tan  gloves,  black  shoes  and  hose. 

For  class  room  wear — a  blue  serge  suit  skirt,  uniform  waist  of 
white  poplin,  blue  Windsor  tie.  In  winter  a  uniform  sweater  may 
be  worn. 

For  summer  and  evening  wear — a  white  poplin  wash  skirt  and 
white  waist. 
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For  instruction  as  to  the  gymnasium  costume,  see  Department 
of  Physical  Education. 

The  suit,  cap,  gloves,  white  skirts,  tie  and  sweater  (if  worn) 
can  be  bought  only  in  Athens  and  may  be  ordered  by  mail  before 
the  student  leaves  home.  Unless  placed  in  advance,  the  order  must 
be  given  immediately  upon  arrival  at  the  school.  The  white  waists 
for  school,  church,  and  evening  wear  must  be  made  of  the  material 
and  according  to  the  patterns  designated  in  the  accompanying  leaf- 
let giving  detailed  descriptions. 

The  above  requirements  will  be  rigidly  enforced.  There  must 
be  no  attempt  at  evasion  or  partial  violation  of  these  regulations. 
No  other  articles,  however  similar  can  be  substituted  for  those 
specified. 

Students  are  expected  to  wear  the  uniform  at  all  times  both  on 
and  off  the  campus.  They  need  not  bring  to  the  school  dresses  of 
other  kinds,  for  it  is  desired  that  the  uniform  be  worn  on  all  oc- 
casions. This  uniform  is  pronounced  by  all  experts  who  have  ex- 
amined it  as  the  cheapest,  neatest,  completest  and  best  uniform  pre- 
scribed by  any  institution  in  the  South. 

Uniforms  must  be  kept  in  good  condition.  The  enforcement  of 
all  regulations  with  regard  to  the  uniform  is  within  the  authority 
of  the  matrons  of  the  several  dormitories.  Students  may  be  re- 
quired to  buy  new  garments  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  and  the  matrons  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

Students  must  not  sell  or  give  cast  off  uniform  garments  to 
persons  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens. 

The  uniform  skirt,  cap,  and  white  waist  should  be  worn  by  for- 
mer students  when  returning  to  the  school  in  September.  All  stu- 
dents must  wear  the  uniform  as  a  traveling  dress  at  all  other 
times. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  uniforms  be  ordered  before  leaving  home. 
A  detailed  description  and  order  blank  will  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest made  to  the  Registrar. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Applicants  for  the  Common  School  Methods  Class  or  the  Review 
Class  must  either  have  a  license  to  teach,  present  written  evidence 
in  the  form  of  certificates  from  their  last  instructors,  or  show  in 
examination  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  eight  scholastic  years  of  study.  These  courses  are 
intended  to  prepare  applicants  for  the  state  teachers  examination 
or  for  advanced  work  in  this  school.  Applicants  should  make 
their  choice  between  these  two  courses  under  the  advice  of  in- 
structors here. 

All  male  students  are  excused  from  Physical  Culture,  and  there- 
fore are  required  to  take,  in  the  place  of  these  two  periods,  two 
periods  of  Manual  Arts  or  two  periods  of  Agriculture  until  two 
years  of  work  in  each  of  these  subjects  have  been  completed. 

Common  School  Methods.  Review. 

Professional  Texts   _____   2      English   Composition   _   _   _    _   3 
Methods  in  American  Literature   _    _   _    _   3 

Language    and    Grammar    _   3      Elementary   Algebra    _    _    _    _   5 

Reading   _________      English  History 3 

Arithmetic   _______3      Commercial  Geography 

Physiology   _______2  or  Latin 3 

U.    S.    and    Georgia    History  Arithmetic   _________ 

and  Civics ___ 3       Physical  Education  _____   2 

Geography    and    Nature  — 

Study 2  Total  required 23 

Agriculture   _______2 

Drawing  __________   1  Brief  Courses  in  Manual  Arts 

Public  School   Music   _    _    _   _   2      and     Household     Arts     may     be 

Brief  Course  Cookery 1      taken   as  options. 

Brief  Course  Sewing  _   _   _   _   1 
Physical  Education   _____   2 

Total  required 25 

ACADEMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

Applicants  for  any  of  the  Academic  and  Industrial  Classes  may 
offer  certificates  from  accredited  high  schools  for  entrance  into 
these  classes.  These  certificates  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
preparation  in  those  subjects  which  are  certified  to  and  the  holder 
will  be  allowed  to  take  up  any  advanced  work  based  upon  the  certi- 
fied subjects.  Work  in  one  study  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  work  in  a  different  subject. 

Industrial  students  above  the  Freshman  Class  will  select  the  work 
of  one  of  the  Industrial  Departments  as  a  major. 

Academic  students  may  take  special  courses  in  Household  Arts 
and  Manual  Arts,   arranged  for  that  special  purpose. 
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Optional  work  may  be  selected  by  all  students  from  equivalent  or 
lower  classes  to  the  extent  of  the  maximum  number  of  periods  al- 
lowed each  class. 

Students  electing  the  Academic  or  the  Industrial  Course  may 
select  as  options  subjects  from  the  alternate  course  for  which  they 
can  show  the  required  preparation  and  in  this  way  fill  up  the  num- 
ber of  periods  between  those  required  and  the  maximum. 

An  Industrial  Course  has  been  arranged  for  men  that  will  include 
the  required  work  of  the  regular  Industrial  Course,  together  with 
all  Agriculture,  a  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Woodwork  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  and  Economics  and  Sociology. 


Freshman  Class 


Academic. 

Practical  Pedagogy-    _   _   _   _  1 

Rhetoric  __________2 

English  Literature  _____  3 

Plane  Geometry 4 

Advanced  Algebra  _ 3 

Physics  or  Latin  ______  4 

Ancient  and  Medieval  Hist.   _  4 

Physical  Education  _____  2 

Total  required 23 

Maximum   ________29 


Industrial. 

Rhetoric  __________2 

English  Literature  _____   3 

Civics   __________3 

Physics  or  Mathematics  _  _  _   4 
Botany  ___________   2 

Physical  Education  _____   2 

Model   and    Plain   Sewing    2  1 
Elementary    Drawing    _    _    2  t    5 

Handicrafts  No.  1 1  I 

or 
Elementary  Agriculture  _   _  _   5 


Total  required  _____   _21 

Maximum  _______   _2  7 


Sophomore  Class 


Academic. 

Psychology  ________3 

Elements  and  kinds  of 

Literature  ________3 

Theme  Writing   ______   2 

Solid  Geometry  ______   3 

Chemistry  or  Latin  _____   3 

European   History   _____   3 

Biology _   _   _   _  _   3 

Physical  Education  _____   2 

Total  required  ______22 

Maximum  _______  _28 


Industrial. 

Required: 
Psychology   ________3 

Elements  and  kinds  of  Lit.   _   3 

Theme  Writing 2 

Shop   Mathematics   _____   2 

Chemistry  _________3 

Biology  __________3 

Physical  Education  _____   2 

Electives : 

Agriculture: 
Soils  and  Field  Crops  _  _  _  _   4 

Household  Arts: 
Cookery  __________2 

Theory  of  Foods  _____..    2 

Manual  Arts: 

Handicrafts  No.  II  - 2 

Drawing  and  Color  _____   2 


Total  required 
Maximum  _   _ 


_22 

_2S 
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Junior 
Academic. 

History  of  Education  and 

Principles   of  Teaching   _    _   4 

Child  Study ____2 

Methods   _________2 

19th  Century  Literature  and 

History  of  the  Novel  _   _   _    2 
Expression  _________4 

Economics  _________2 

Mathematics  or  History  or 
Latin    or    Greek    or    French 
or   Spanish   or  German   _    _   2 
Household  Management 

(for  girls)   ________    2 

Shop   work    (for   boys)    _   _   _    2 

Public  School  Music 2 

Physical  Education  _____   2 

Total  required  _____  _24 

Maximum  _______   _29 


Class 

Industrial. 
Required: 

History  of  Education  and 

Prin.   of  Teaching   _    _    _    _   4 

.Child  Study 2 

Methods 2 

Physical  Education  _____   2 

Electives : 
Agriculture 
Fruit   Growing  and   Vegeta- 
ble Gardening  ______   4 

Ani.   Hus.   and   Poultry   _   _   _   2 
Feeds  and  Feeding  _____   2 

Household  Arts: 
Dressmaking  ________   2 

Textiles  and  Household  Mg.  _   3 
Millinery  and  Art  Needlewk.  _    2 
Principles  of  Cookery  _  _  _  _    1 

Manual  Arts: 
Handicrafts  No.   III_   _   _   _   _   2 

Ad.  Drawing  and  Color  _   _   _    2 
Interior  Decoration  _____    2 


Total  required   _____  _20 

Maximum   _______   _26 


Senior  Gass 


Academic. 

Methods  and   School   Mgmt.   _  3 

Practice   Teaching   _____  4 

Conference  _________  1 

Early   English   Literature   and 

Development  of  Drama  _   _  2 
Expression  _________4 

Mathematics   or   History   or 
Latin   or   Greek   or   German 

or  French  or  Spanish  _  _  _  2 

Sociology ________2 

Agriculture 2 

Public  School    Music   _    _    _    _  2 

Physical  Education  _____  2 

Total  required  ______24 

Maximum  ________28 


Industrial. 
Kequired: 

Methods  and   School   Mgmt.    _   3 
Practice  Teaching  ______   4 

Conference  _________   1 

Physical  Education  _____   2 

Agriculture  _________    2 

Electives : 

Agriculture: 
Plant   Breeding   ______   2 

Farm  Management   _____    2 

Agricultural  Education   _   _   _    _ 

Household  Arts: 
Ad.   Cooking  and   Serving  _    _    2 
Household    Chemistry    and 

Bacteriology  _______2 

Dietetics,   Organization  and 

Management  _______3 

Home  Nursing  _______2 

Manual  Arts: 
Mech.    Drawing,    Woodwork    _    2 
Handicrafts    No.    IV    _    _    _.    _    2 
Advanced    Drawing   and    color  2 
Theory  and  History  of  Design   2 

Total  required   _____   _20 

Maximum   ________26 
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Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Professional  Texts.  Text-book,  Manual  of  Methods  for  Georgia 
Teachers.  A.  Manual  of  Methods  for  Georgia;  (a)  History 
and  Principles  of  Education;  (b)  Methods  of  Teaching  Com- 
mon School  Subjects;  (c)  Special  Day  Programs;  (d)  The 
School  and  the  Community.  B.  Reading  Courses.  (a)  The 
Teacher  and  the  School,  Colgrove;  (b)  Civics  and  Health,  Al- 
iens;   (c)   High  School  Administration,  Hollister. 

Language  and  Grammar.  Text,  The  Modern  Course  in  English, 
Book  II  by  Sanford,  Brown,  and  Smith.  (1)  The  Principles  of 
elementary,  oral  and  written  composition.  (2)  The  analysis  of 
sentences  and  the  use  of  the  diagram.  (3)  A  detailed  study 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  their  classes,  modifications,  and  con- 
structions. (4)  Discussions  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
composition  and  grammar  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools. 

Reading,  (a)  Study  of  all  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Georgia:  1,  Required.  2,  Supplementary;  (b)  Study  of 
Phonics,  (c)  Study  of  methods  in  teaching  reading,  (d)  Study 
of  the  dramatization  of  literature  suitable  for  children.  (e) 
Discussion  of  suitable  plays  for  school  presentation,  (f)  Dis- 
cussion of  story  telling:  1.  How  to  tell  stories;  2.  What  to  tell; 
3.  Where  to  secure  the  proper  stories;  4.  Stories  suited  to 
different  grades. 

Arithmetic.  Text:  Milne's  Progressive,  Book  Two,  Georgia  Ed- 
ition. This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  who  know  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  arithmetic  and  who  are,  therefore,  ready  for  a 
course  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  teaching 
the  subject.  The  work  must,  however,  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  class.  Model  plans  of  lessons  in  both  oral  and  written 
arithmetic  will  be  required  of  the  students,  and  some  practice 
in  conducting  recitations. 

Physiology.  Methods  of  study  and  teaching  the  Physiologies 
adopted  for  use  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  Ritchie 
and  Hutchinson;  Structure  and  Function,  Personal  Hygiene, 
and  the  fundamental  facts  of  Sanitation. 

United  States  History.  Text:  Evans  Essential  Facts  in  American 
History.  1,  Period  of  settlement  and  three  groups  of  civiliza- 
tion developed.  2,  Period  of  Revolution  and  Independence.  3, 
Period  of  Development  of  Government.  4.  Period  of  Sectional 
Antagonisms.  5,  Period  of  Civil  Strife.  6,  Period  of  Progress 
and  Modern  Problems.  Pupil  teachers'  preparation  of  plans  in 
subject  and  method.     Use  of  Library  References.     Use  of  auxil- 
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iary  material.  Criticisms  of  the  text,  comparison  with  other 
texts.  Practice  teaching  and  observation.  Criticism  of  the 
pupils'  plans,  materials  and  practice.  All  instruction  will  be 
based  on  a  daily  assignment  of  the  texts.  Instruction  in  meth- 
ods will  be  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  any  pupil  not  familiar  with  the  subject  matter  will  be 
entirely  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  class. 

Georgia  History.  Text:  Brooks  History  of  Georgia.  1,  Geographi- 
cal conditions.  2,  First  settlement.  3,  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary Periods.  4,  Georgia  and  her  relations.  5,  Economic, 
social  and  political  aspects  of  slavery.  6,  Georgia  in  Secession 
and  Georgia  in  the  Civil  War.  7,  Reconstructions.  8,  Develop- 
ments  since    1870. 

Civil  Government.  Text:  Gitteau's  Civil  Government.  1,  Forms 
of  Government  in  the  United  States,  2,  The  Constitution.  3, 
The  Departments  of  Federal  Government.  4,  State,  Local  and 
Municipal  Government. 

Geography.  Text:  Frye's  Common  School  Geography.  A  general 
review  of  geographic  laws  and  facts  together  with  the  method 
of  presentation  best  adapted  to  classroom  work.  The  relation 
of  this  science  to  other  school  subjects  will  be  stressed. 

Nature  Study.  Text:  Merrill's  What  to  Teach  in  Nature  Study. 
Reading:  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life.  A  study  of  the  plants 
and  animals  most  likely  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  our  state. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  method  of  presentation. 
Both  recitation  and  laboratory  work  will  be  done. 

Agriculture.  Texts:  Practical  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  Merrill:  and 
Hunnicutt's  Agriculture,  DeLoach.  1,  The  soil;  types,  moisture 
and  temperature.  2,  Corn,  cotton  and  other  crops.  3,  The 
improvement  of  crops.  4,  Dairying,  the  Babcock  milk  test.  5, 
Commercial  fertilizers.     6,  Composition  of  feeds. 

Drawing.  A  course  in  elementary  drawing.  Outlines  from  nature 
objects:  still  life  drawing;  a  study  of  the  principles  of  perspec- 
tive. 

Physical  Education.  No  text  required.  Floor  work  in  simple 
marches,  calisthenics,  corrective  exercises  and  games.  Out- 
lines and  suggestions  for  teaching  physical  exercise  in  various 
grades. 

Public  School  Music.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers 
to  read  easy  music  at  sight  and  to  lead  their  children  in  simple 
singing  exercises. 

Brief  Course  Cookery.  Text:  Foods  and  Household  Management  by 
Kinne   and    Cooley.      Fundamental    principles   of    cookery    and 
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methods  of  teaching  this  subject  in  rural  schools.    Fee   $1.00 
a  semester. 

Brief  Course  Sewing.  Text:  Shelter  and  Clothing  by  Kinne  and 
Cooley.  A  general  course  in  sewing.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
teaching  of  this  and  other  home  industries  in  rural  communi- 
ties. Students  furnish  their  own  materials  for  large  garments. 
Fee  for  other  materials  $1.00  a  semester. 
Review  Class. 

English  Composition.  Text:  Hitchcock's  Enlarged  Practice  Book  in 
English  Composition.  1,  The  composition  as  a  whole.  2,  The 
construction  of  paragraphs.  3,  The  construction  of  sentences 
and  their  arrangement  in  paragraphs.  4,  The  proper  choice 
and  use  of  words.  5,  The  use  of  punctuation.  6,  The  four 
forms  of  discourse:  Narration,  Description,  Exposition,  and 
Argument. 

American  Literature.  Text:  Halleck's  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture. A  careful  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  leading  Ameri- 
can authors.  Selections  from  the  works  of  the  most  important 
American  writers  used  for  study  in  the  class  and  for  outside 
reading  and  reports. 

Algebra.  Text,  to  be  selected.  This  is  an  elementary  course  but 
students  taking  the  work  are  supposed  to  have  had  one  year's 
work  in  algebra  and  be  able  to  complete  the  text  in  one  year. 

Arithmetic.  Text,  Durell's  Book  Three.  A  thorough  treatment  of 
the  most  practical  topics,  including  industrial  problems  and 
drills  in  oral  as  well  as  written  arithmetic. 

English  History.  Text,  Cheney's  Short  History  of  England.  1,  The 
Great  Dynasties  of  England  and  the  work  accomplished  by 
these.  2,  The  Development  of  English  Institutions,  Liberties 
and  Laws.  3,  Changes  and  progress  in  English  Economic, 
Social  and  Political  conditions.  4,  The  English  National  Ideals 
as  a  basis  for  our  own  history. 

Commercial  Geography.  Text,  J.  Russell  Smith's  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

Latin.  Text,  Nuttings  Latin  Primer.  First  Semester:  Drill  in  para- 
digms. Constant  use  of  the  most  fundamental  constructions.  A 
working  vocabulary  of  interest  to  pupils  beginning  the  study. 
Second  Semester:  Nuttings  Primer  continued.  First  Latin 
Reader. 

Physical  Education.     See  outlines  for  Freshman. 

Freshman  Class. 

Practical  Pedagogy.  Dinsmore's,  Teaching  a  District  School;  aim 
of  education,  the  efficient  teacher;   the  curriculum;   the  lesson- 
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plan  assignment,  and  recitation;  order  and  discipline;  the  phys- 
ical environment;  the  welfare  of  the  children — medical  inspec- 
tion, physical  training;  social  phases  of  education. 

Rhetoric.  Text,  Genung  and  Hanson's  Outlines  of  Composition 
and  Rhetoric.  Study  of  the  word,  the  sentence,  the  paragraph, 
and  the  composition  as  a  whole  from  the  standpoint,  first  of 
correctness,  second  of  effectiveness. 

English  Literature.  Text,  Long's  History  of  English  Literature.  A 
historical  study  of  the  field  of  English  literature  and  of  the 
lives  of  the  great  English  authors.  Study  of  selections  from 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Scott, 
Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Tennyson,  and  Stevenson. 

Geometry.  Text,  Wentworth-Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
through  Book  V.  In  this  course  exercises  requiring  the  use  of 
instruments  are  introduced  from  the  first.  The  work  includes 
practically  all  the  exercises  and  corollaries  of  the  text,  and 
demonstrations  of  theorems  are  immediately  followed  by  ap- 
plications in  practical  and  original  exercises.  Emphasis  is 
placed   upon  original  work. 

Algebra-Advanced.  Text  to  be  selected.  Beginning  at  quadratics, 
the  following  topics  are  given  thorough  treatment;  solution 
and  graphical  representation  of  linear  systems  and  of  quadra- 
tic equations  involving  two  variables,  theory  of  exponents, 
radicals,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression  and  the 
binomial  theorem. 

Physics.  Text,  Millikan  and  Gale's  Revised  Physics.  Accompanied 
by  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  pupil  will  study  with  the 
facts  and  forces  generally  met  in  daily  life.  Training  in  the 
power  of  independent  thinking,  acquisition  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  understanding  the  world  of  force  and  action  are  kept  in 
view. 

History.  Text:  Robinson  and  Breasted  Outlines  Vol.  I.  This  course 
recommended  by  the  national  committee  is  in  line  with  the 
modern  practice  of  attempting  to  cover  the  essentials  of  Euro- 
pean History  in  the  two  required  years  of  High  School  work. 

I  Semester — Ancient  History.     Briefly  noting  only  those  facts  whch 

seem  essential  to  the  understanding  of  today. 

Greek  Period.     Greek  contributions  to  present  day  culture. 

Roman  Period.  Roman  contributions  to  present  day  ideals  especial- 
ly in  law  and  government. 

II  Semester — Mediaeval  Period.     1,  Development  of  European  States. 

2,  Rise  and  breakdown  of  Mediaeval  Institutions.  3,  Effect  of 
Oriental  Culture  on  Europe.     4,  Rise  of  Towns.    Trade  and  the 
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Middle  Classes.  5,  Transition  from  Medieval  to  Modern  Ideals. 
Latin.  Text,  (First  Semester)  Dooge's  Latin  Book,  Viri  Romae. 
(Second  Semester)  Gunnison  and  Harley,  Caesar.  Book  V. 
Second  expedition  into  Britain.  Uprising  in  Northern  Gaul. 
Book  VI.  Gallic  Customs;  German  Customs.  Gaul  and  Germany- 
compared.     Sight  Reading. 

Physical  Education.  No  text-book  required.  Setting  up  exercises; 
light  apparatus;  rhythmical  steps;  indoor  and  outdoor  games. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Psychology.  Text,  Read's  Introductory  Psychology.  Physiologi- 
cal Psychology;  Nature  and  Function  of  Mental  Processes, 
Perception,  Apperception,  Memory,  Imagination,  Association, 
Thought,  Induction,  Deduction,  Feeling,  Emotion,  Instinct,  In- 
terest, Attention,  Will,  Habit,  Inhibition,  Character. 

Elements  and  Kinds  of  Literature.  Text,  Newcomer  and  Andrew's 
Twelve  Centuries  of  English  Poetry  and  Prose.  1,  Lectures 
upon  the  emotional,  imaginative,  intellectual,  and  formal  ele- 
ments of  literature,  and  the  various  forms  or  kinds  of  litera- 
ture. 2,  Research  work  in  Twelve  Centuries,  analysing  the 
selections,  pointing  out  the  different  elements,  classifying  each 
piece,  and  studying  a  type  of  each  class  of  literature.  3,  Read- 
ing outside  the  class-room  and  discussing  with  the  class  one 
of  each  of  the  following  forms:  Metrical  romance,  prose  ro- 
mance, metrical  tale,  prose  tale,  allegory,  drama,  essay,  novel, 
and  oration. 

Themes.  Text,  Lomer  and  Ashmun's  The  Study  and  Practice  of 
Writing  English.  One  day  a  week  will  be  given  to  a  study  of 
the  text  and  the  oral  exercises  suggested  in  the  text.  The 
second  day  will  be  devoted  either  to  the  writing  of  a  theme  or 
to  its  criticism  and  correction.  Original  work  in  all  forms 
of  composition  will  be  required.  Much  of  the  work  will  be 
based   upon  the  studies  in  literature. 

Geometry.  Text,  WTentworth-Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
correlated  with  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  work  of  the  course 
centers  about  mensuration,  special  attention  being  given  to 
actual  measurements  and  construction  in  the  mensuration  of 
surfaces  and  solids.  The  course  is  planned  to  develop  and  give 
a  clear  understanding  of  many  of  the  rules  and  processes  of 
arithmetic  and  is  important  for  teachers  whose  business  it  is 
to  know  the  why  as  well  as  the  how  of  processes  in  mathe- 
matics. A  full  set  of  dissected  solids  is  supplied  and  serves  to 
add  interest  and  gives  the  work  a  concrete  basis. 
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Chemistry.  Text,  Brownlee's  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Manual. 
The  foundation  is  here  laid  for  the  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

Biology.  Text,  Hunter's  A  Civic  Biology,  Eddy's  Text  Book  in 
General  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  and  Jewett's  The  Next  Gene- 
ration. A  study  of  the  structures  and  biologic  functions  of 
typical  plants  and  animals,  leading  up  to  a  more  detailed  study 
of  human  physiology,  anatomy  and  hygiene.  Demonstrations, 
laboratory  and  field  work  will  be  an  important  part  of  this 
course.     Fee,  50  cents. 

History.  Text:  Robinson  and  Beard  Outlines  Vol.  II.  This  com- 
pletes the  required  course  in  European  History  begun  in  the 
Freshman  class.  It  deals  with  Modern  European  States.  The 
Reformation.  Periof  of  Absolutism  Revolutions.  Unification  of 
modern  nations.  The  foundations  of  Modern  Democratic  Gov- 
ernments. This  lays  the  foundation  for  understanding  our 
own  government  and  our  own  times. 

Latin.      Text,    Allen    and  Greenough's    Grammar.      Cicero.      Text, 

Gunnison    &   Harley.  Three   Orations   against   Cataline.      One 

Oration    for   Achias.  Composition    work    based    on    Cicero    by 
Dooge. 

Physical  Education.  No  text-book  required.  Review  and  continu- 
ation of  all  work  of  Freshman  year.  Calisthenics;  Corrective 
and  Remedial  Exercises;  Simple  folk  dances. 

Junior  Class. 

History  of  Education.  Text,  Monroe's  Brief  Course  in  the  History 
of  Education.  Oriental,  Classical,  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
Education;  Educational  Theories  of  Comenius,  Locke,  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Spencer,  Present  Tenden- 
cies in  Education;  Modern  School  Systems;  The  American  Pub- 
lic School. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  Text,  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching. 
The  Meaning  of  Education,  of  the  School,  of  the  Curriculum; 
The  Place  of  Instinct,  Interest  and  Attention  in  the  Teaching 
Process;  Principles  of  Teaching  Based  on  the  Laws  of  Associa- 
tion, Dissociation,  Apperception,  Memory,  Thought,  Action. 

Child  Study.  Text,  Pyle's  Outline  of  Educational  Psychology  and 
Grigg's  Moral  Education.  Physical  Development:  (a)  Infancy; 
(b)  Adolescence;  (c)  Maturity.  Mental  Development:  (a) 
Heredity;  (b)  Instincts;  (c)  Memory;  (d)  Attention.  Moral 
Development:  (a)  Habit;  (b)  Self-government.  Fatigue. 
Abnormalities. 
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Methods.  No  text-book  required.  The  lesson;  types,  lesson  plan- 
nng,  supervised  observation  in  the  Training  School  with  criti- 
cism, group  teaching  by  students  with  criticism. 

Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Text,  Gayley  and  Young's  Eng- 
lish Poetry  or  other  Manual  of  poetry.  English  Poetry,  its 
Process  and  Masterpieces;  (a)  Literature  in  general;  (b) 
Poetry  proper;  (c)  The  Creative  Expression;  (d)  The  Rhythm 
of  Verse,  Foot  and  Metre;  (e)  Tonality  in  Verse;  Melody; 
(f)  Tonality  in  Verse;  Harmony;  Rhyme;  (g)  The  Kinds  of 
Poetry;  (h)  The  Judgment  of  Poetry;  (i)  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Macaulay,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, Arnold.  The  Short  Story.  Masterpieces  of  Poe,  Irving, 
Barrie,  Hardy,  Hawthorne,  Kipling,  Dickens,  Stockton,  Steven- 
son, O.  Henry. 

History  of  the  English  Novel.  Second  semester.  Text,  Hopkins  and 
Hughes's  The  English  Novel  before  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  careful  study  of  the  copious  illustrations  in  this  text  will 
be  followed  by  the  reading  of  one  novel  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
Hawthorne,  Reade,  and  Hardy. 

Expression.  Texts,  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vol.  I  and  II;  The 
Tone  System  in  Public  Speaking  and  Reading;  Shakespeare: 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Caesar,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Twelfth  Night,  (a)  Study 
of  the  principles  of  expression;  (b)  Literary  analysis  of 
selections;  (c)  Toning  selections  for  reading;  (d)  Drill  upon 
vocal  expression,  1,  Vocal  drills;  2,  Breathing  exercises;  3, 
Reading  to  an  audience  with  and  without  a  book;  4,  Phonic 
drills,  and  methods  of  teaching  reading;  (e)  Pantomine;  (f) 
Moving  Pictures,  original  scenarios;  (g)  Interpretation  of 
Shakespeare;  (h)  Presenting  scenes  from  Shakespeare  and 
other  authors. 

Trigonometry.  Text,  Wentworth-Smith's  Plane  Trigonometry 
without  tables,  and  Wentworth-Hill's  Five  Place  Logarithmic 
and  Trigonometry  tables.  The  course  includes  the  solution  of 
all  kinds  of  triangles  and  other  plane  surfaces  (1)  without  the 
use  of  logarithms  (2)  by  the  aid  of  logarithms.  Field  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  simple  and  inexpensive  instruments  makes 
the  course  practical  and  interesting. 

Nineteenth  Century  History.  Aim:  This  course  is  based  on  a  pre- 
paration requiring  completion  of  High  School  courses  in  His- 
tory. It  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  current  events, 
and  a  working  use  of  ordinary  sources  like  magazines  and  news- 
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papers  to  fit  a  girl  for  intelligent  comprehension  of  life  about 
her.  Text:  The  material  for  the  study  is  reference  reading 
rather  than  formal  texts. 

Economics.  Text,  Burch  and  Nearing's  Elements  of  Economics 
and  Carver's  Principles  of  Rural  Economics.  This  course  is 
planned  to  arouse  students  to  an  intelligent  study  of  home 
life  conditions,  causes  and  consequences. 

Latin.      Text,    Fairclough    and    Bunn,    Books   I,    II,    IV,    VI.      Virgil. 

French  and  Spanish.  The  first  year  of  a  two  year  course  is  offered 
in  these  languages.  Sight  reading,  translation  and  writing 
from  simple  texts. 

German.  Text,  Keller's  First  Year  German.  Grammar  and  Syn- 
tax.    Reading  of  easy  German  text. 

Greek.  Text,  White's  First  Greek  Book.  First  elements;  verbs, 
syntax,  simple  translation. 

Household  Management.  Text,  Terrill-Bevier-Elliott's  Handbook 
of  Housekeeping,  (a)  House  Construction;  (b)  Furnishings; 
(c)  Processes  of  the  Household;  (d)  Relation  to  Community 
Life;    (e)   Teaching  of  this  subject. 

Physical  Education.  No  text-book  required.  Methods:  (a)  De- 
velopment: (b)  Choice  of  material;  (c)  Presentation;  (d) 
Notes.  Floor  Work:  Calisthenics;  Tactics;  Apparatus;  Folk 
Dances;   Gymnastic  Games. 

Public  School  Music.  Sight  singing  of  one  and  two  part  songs. 
Rote  Songs,  Elementary  theory  and  methods. 

Senior  Class. 

General  and  Special  Methods.  Text,  Charters  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing. The  Aim  of  Education,  Function  of  Teaching,  Province 
of  Method,  General  Principles  Underlying  Method;  Psycholo- 
gical and  Logical  Organizations  and  Incidentals  and  Sys- 
tematic Treatment  of  Subject-Matter;  Forms  of  Instruction; 
Questioning;  Induction;  Deduction;  Correlation  of  Subjects 
in  the  Course  of  Study;  Observation  and  Discussion  of  Type 
Lessons  Taught  in  the  Training  School  and  in  the  Rural 
School.  Special  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,  Spelling,  Lan- 
guage, Grammar,  Arithmetic,  History,  Civics,  Geography, 
Nature  Study,  Drawing,  Physiology,  Physical  Training. 

School  Management  and  Supervision.  Text,  Colgrove's  Teacher 
and  the  School.  The  Aims,  The  Teacher,  Qualifications  and 
Promotion,  Incentives,  Coercives,  Records  and  Grading, 
Preparation,  Course  of  Study,  Daily  Program,  Classification, 
Character  Building,  Rural  School  in  Relation  to  the  General 
Rural  Problem. 
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Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  Observation,  Lesson  Planning, 
Criticism;  Practice  Teaching  under  Supervision,  with  Criticism. 

Conference.  Discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Training  School  of  the 
Rural  School  and  of  vital  educational  problems. 

Early  English  Literature.  First  semester.  No  text  will  be  used  in 
this  class,  as  the  classics  selected  will  contain  abundant  notes, 
which  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures.  The  course  includes 
selections  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Early  English 
Ballads,  Poems  of  Skelton,  Wyatt,  and  Surrey,  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  plays,  Henry  IV,  Part  I.,  King  Lear,  and 
Twelfth  Night. 

Development  of  the  Drama,  Its  Progress  and  Masterpieces,  (a)  His- 
tory of  the  Drama:  1,  The  Greek  Drama;  2,  Latin  Drama; 
3,  French  Drama;  4,  English  Drama;  (b)  Dramatic  Construc- 
tion; (c)  Study  of  Masterpieces;  Antigone;  Everyman;  Mar- 
lowe's plays;  Ben  Johnson's  plays;  The  Rivals;  The  School  for 
Scandal;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  Modern  Drama  of  the  English 
School,  the  French  School,  the  German  School,  the  Irish  School, 
the  Scandanavian  School,  the  American  School. 

Expression.  Text,  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vol.  Ill  and  Vol.  IV 
(Review  of  Vol.  I.  and  II);  all  Reading  Books  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Georgia;  Plays  representing  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  drama;  Shakespeare:  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
and  Hamlet.  (a)  Continuation  of  all  work  commenced  in 
Junior  Year,  (b)  Study  of  all  reading  books  adopted  by  the 
State,  both  required  and  supplementary.  (c)  Model  lessons, 
using  the  required  reading  books,  (d)  Presentation  of  scenes 
from  all  forms  of  drama,  Greek  plays;  Morality  plays;  18th 
Century  plays;  Modern  drama;  Shakespeare.  (e)  Presenta- 
tion of  class  plays. 

Analytic  Geometry.  Text,  Tanner  and  Allen's  Brief  Course.  Follow- 
ing a  brief  review  of  algebra  and  trigonometric  conceptions, 
the  course  includes  the  most  important  of  the  topics  usually 
treated  in  this  subject,  as  Cartesian  coordinates,  the  locus  and 
the  equation  of  the  first  degree  and  of  the  second  degree,  with 
a  study  of  the  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola. 

Elementary  Mathematics.  Text,  Outlines  and  Methods  by  the  head 
of  the  department.  This  is  a  course  in  reviews  and  methods 
in  elementary  mathematics  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
expect  to  teach  these  subjects  and  feel  the  need  of  preparation 
for  the  work.  It  is  an  optional  course  but  is  required  of  those 
applying  for  a  certificate  from  this  department.  The  work  will 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  taking  the  course. 
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History.  Text,  Muzzey's  American  History.  1,  Establishment  and 
Separation  of  the  Colonies.  2,  National  and  Sectional  Interests. 
3,  Slavery  and  Disunion.  4,  War  and  Reconstruction.  5.  Polit- 
ical and  Industrial  Development  since  the  Civil  War. 

Sociology.  Texts,  Ellwood's  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems 
and  Hart's  Educational  Resources  of  Village  and  Rural  Com- 
munities. Much  of  the  work  in  the  Senior  class  will  be  devoted 
to  concrete  study  of  home  life  conditions. 

Agriculture.      (See  Senior  Industrial). 

Latin.  Text,  (First  Semester)  Chase  and  Stuart's  Horace's  Odes. 
(Second  Semester)   Lincoln's  Livy. 

French  and  Spanish.  The  second  year  of  a  two  year  course.  More 
advanced  reading,  translating  and  writing  in  these  languages. 

German.  Continuation  of  grammatical  drill.  Reading  of  standard 
literature  in  prose  and  poetry.     Sight  translation. 

Greek.  Text,  White's  First  Greek  Book.  Continuation  of  grammar. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  1,  2  and  3. 

Physical  Education.  No  text-book  required.  Continuation  of  all 
work  commenced  in  Junior  year.     Theory.     Practice  Teaching. 

Public  School  Music.  Sight  singing  continued.  Advanced  theory 
and  practice  teaching.  Chorus  directing  and  musical  appre- 
ciation. 


INDUSTRIAL  COURSE 


Freshman  Class. 
English.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Geometry.  Text,  to  be  selected.  The  course  includes  a  study  of 
elemetnary  forms,  constructions  of  models,  simple  experiments 
in  mensuration,  points,  lines,  angles,  polygons,  circles,  and 
similar  figures. 

Physics.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Civics.  Text,  Guitteau.  Civil  Government.  The  course  aims  to  give 
a  practical  understanding  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  our 
own  government  on  its  daily  workings. 

Forms  of  Government  in  the  United  States:  Department  of 
the  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Governments.  The  officials 
and  functions  of  Governments.  The  Constitutions  of  State  and 
Nation.     Requirements  of  sound  citizenship. 
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Botany.  Text,  Practical  Botany,  Bergen  and  Caldwell.  1,  Seed, 
germination  and  growth.  2,  The  root,  stem  and  leaf.  3,  The 
flower  and  its  function.     4,  Cryptogams,  algae,  fungi,  ferns,  etc. 

Agriculture.  Text,  Practical  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  Ivins  and 
Merrill.  1,  Structure  of  Plants.  2,  Farm  Animals.  3,  School 
gardening.      4,  Soils.      5,  Crops. 

Household  Arts.  First  Semester,  Model  Sewing.  Practical  and 
Ornamental  Stitches  and  their  application.     Fee  $2.00. 

Second  Semester,  Plain  Sewing.  Text,  Shelter  and  Clothing 
by  Kinne  and  Cooley.  Pattern  drafting  and  use  of  bought  pat- 
terns, hand  and  machine  work,  garment  making.     Fee  50  cents. 

Manual  Arts.  Elementary  Drawing.  Freehand  drawing,  consisting 
of  studies  from  nature  and  still  life.  Mediums:  Pencil,  ink, 
and  brush,  colored  crayon,  water  colors.  Fee  for  materials, 
$1.50  per  term. 

Handicrafts  I.  Problems  and  processes  in  paper  and  cardboard  con- 
struction, weaving  and  raffia  work.  Methods  suitable  for  ele- 
mentary grades.     Fee  for  material,  $1.50  per  term. 

Physical  Education.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Psychology.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

Elements  and  Kinds  of  Literature.     See  Academic  Sophomore  class. 

Themes.  A  theme  once  a  week  upon  some  topic  relating  to  the 
student's  work  in  the  other  departments  of  the  school  or  upon 
some  study  in  literature. 

Shop  Mathematics.  A  practical  course  including  such  topics  as 
house-building,  general  construction,  board  measure,  pulleys, 
belts  and  speeds;  areas  and  volumes  of  solids;  reviews  and 
short  methods. 

Chemistry.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

Biology.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

Physical  Education.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

Agriculture.  Text,  Fletcher's  Soils,  and  Duggar's  Field  Crops. 
Agricultural  Laboratory  Manual,  Sell. 

Soils.  1,  formation  of  soils.  2,  Composition  and  kinds  of  soils. 
3,  The  benefit  of  tillage  and  plowing.  4,  Commercial  fertili- 
zers. 5,  Laboratory,  Field  Crops,  Corn,  judging  and  improve- 
ment. 2,  Cotton,  fertilizers,  enemies  and  diseases.  3,  Oats, 
structure,  varieties  and   enemies.      4.   Laboratory. 
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Household  Arts.  Elementary  Cookery.  Text,  Greer's  Textbook  of 
Cooking.  Fundamental  principles  of  cookery  with  application 
in  laboratory.  Fee  $2.00  a  semester.  Theory  of  Foods.  Texts, 
The  Human  Mechanism,  by  Hough  and  Sedwick  and  Source, 
Chemistry  and  Use  of  Food  Products  by  Bailey. 

Manual  Arts.  Drawing.  Still  life,  grouping,  light  and  shade,  theory 
and  principles  of  design.     Fee,   $1.50  per  term. 

Handicrafts  II.  Handwork  suitable  for  intermediate  grades.  Med- 
iums: Cardboard  and  paper,  clay,  raffia  and  other  basketry; 
materials,  thin  woods,  etc.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 

Junior  Class. 

MJethods.     See  Academic  Junior  Class. 

History  of  Education  and  Principles  of  Teaching.  See  Academic 
Junior  Class. 

Child  Study.     See  Academic  Junior  Class. 

Physical  Education.     See  Academic  Junior  Class. 

Agriculture.  Fruit  Growing.  Text,  Productive  Orcharding,  Sears. 
1,  Location  and  planting  of  orchard.  2,  Tillage  and  orchard 
management.  3,  Grafting  and  pruning.  Gardening.  Text, 
Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd.  The  selection  of  a  site, 
soil,  convenience,  etc.  2,  Fertilizers  and  vegetables  suited  for 
the  South.  Animal  Husbandry.  Text,  Farm  Animals,  Hunt 
and  Burkett.  1,  The  relation  of  livestock  to  soil  fertility.  2, 
Cows,  horses,  sheep,  etc.  3,  The  Babcock  milk  test.  4,  Balan- 
ced rations.  Poultry.  Text,  U.  S.  Bulletins.  1,  Study  of  the 
different  breeds.  2,  Poultry  houses.  3,  The  management  of 
incubators  and  brooders.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Text,  Profitable 
Stock  Feeding.  1,  Composition  of  feeds.  2,  Selection  of  crops 
for  certain  feeds.  3,  Suitable  feeds  for  various  kinds  of  live- 
stock. 

Household  Arts.  Textiles.  Text,  Gibbs'  Household  Textiles.  Study 
of  textile  fibres,  production  of  fabrics,  selection  of  clothing. 

Dressmaking.  Use  of  patterns,  application  of  design,  gar- 
ment making.     Fee,  50  cents  a  semester. 

Household  management.     See  Junior  Academic  Class. 

Art  Needlework.  Includes  crocheting,  ornamental  darning, 
applique  punch  work,  cut  work,  French  embroidery,  etc.  Ap- 
plication to  useful  articles.     All  materials  furnished  by  student. 

Millinery.  Fundamental  Millinery  stitches,  Making  and  trim- 
ming of  frames  and  hats.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Principles  of  Cookery.  Text,  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
Food,  by  Bevier  and  Van  Meter.     Fee  $1.00  a  semester. 
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Manual  Arts.  Drawing  and  Color.  Charcoal  sketches,  composition, 
landscape  and  pose  drawing,  blackboard  illustration,  and  his- 
tory of  art.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 

Handicrafts  III.  Mechanical  drawing,  woodwork,  basketry,  pottery, 
bookbinding,  interior  decoration.     Fee,   $1.50  per  term. 

Senior  Class. 

Methods  and  School  Management.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 

Practice  Teaching.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 

Conference.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 

Physical  Education.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 

Agriculture.  Farm  Management.  Text,  Farm  Management,  Boss. 
1,  Farm  plants,  size  and  location  of  fields.  2,  Market  problems 
and  cooperation.  3,  Records  and  accounts.  Plant  Breeding. 
Text,  Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants,  Davenport.  1,  Natural 
vs.  Artificial  selection.  2,  Variability  and  how  characters  are 
transmitted.  3,  The  systematic  improvement  of  plants.  4, 
Origin  of  domestic  races. 

Agricultural  Education.  Text,  Agricultural  Education  for  Teachers, 
by  Bricker,  Bulletins,  etc.  1,  Tendencies,  plans  and  aims  in 
agricultural  education.  2,  Home  projects.  3,  Agricultural 
clubs.     4,  Improvement  of  rural  schools,  grounds  and  buildings. 

(Senior  Academic  and  Industrial  Required). 

Agriculture.  Texts,  Elements  of  Agriculture,  Warren.  Agricultural 
Laboratory  Manual,  Sell.  1,  The  soil,  origin,  composition  and 
mulches.  2,  Farm  implements.  3,  Budding  and  grafting.  4, 
Feeds  and   feeding,  balanced  ration.      5,  Insects  and  crop  dis- 


Household  Arts.  Advanced  Cooking  and  Serving.  Review  of  ele- 
mentary processes,  with  development  of  more  elaborate  forms 
and  laboratory  application.  Planning  and  serving  of  meals. 
Fee,   $2.00  a  semester. 

Household  Chemistry.  Text,  Goodells  Household  Chemistry.  Lab- 
oratory studies  and  experiments.     Fee,  $1.00  a  semester. 

Dietetics.  Text,  Sherman's  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.  The 
basic  principles  of  human  nutrition  with  application  to  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  feeding  of  individuals  and  families  under 
varying  physiological,  economic  and  social  conditions.  Fee, 
$1.00. 

Home  Nursing.  Text,  Aiken's  Home  Nurse's  Handbook  of  Practical 
Nursing.  A  study  of  personal,  home  and  school  room  hygiene. 
Suggestions  are  given  by  the  resident  nurse  and  special  lectures 
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by  expert  physicians.     Fee,  50  cents  a  semester. 
Organization   and  Management.      A   study   of  the   specific   problems 

connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  home  arts  in  both  town  and 

rural  communities. 
Manual  Arts.     Advanced    Color.      Pictorial   drawing,    design,    black 

printing,  stenciling,  history  of  art.     Fee,  $1.50. 
Handicrafts    IV.      Woodwork,    mechanical    drawing,    book-binding, 

leather  tooling.     Fee,  $1.50.     Lectures  and  reading  course  on 

the  theory  and  practice  of  Manual  Training. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Professional  Texts.  A  course  based  upon  the  Manual  of  Meth- 
ods for  Georgia  Teachers  and  the  reading  courses  prescribed  for 
teachers  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Methods  of  teaching 
the  common  school  subjects.  Conferences  and  reports  upon  the 
prescribed  reading  courses. 

Required  Reading:  1.  Civics  and  Health — Allen;  2.  The  Teacher 
and  the  School — Colgrove;  3.  High  School  Administration — Hol- 
lister. 

Freshman  Class. 

Practical  Pedagogy.  A  course  treating  as  concretely  as  possi- 
ble the  typical  methods  of  instruction,  the  daily  problems  of  the 
class-room,  and  the  art  of  teaching  in  its  most  practical  form. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Psychology.  A  course  in  Psychology  from  the  standpoint  of  edu- 
ucational  theory  and  practice.  The  work  includes  a  brief  presenta- 
tion of  physiological  psychology,  a  study  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  mental  processes,  with  special  emphasis  on  perception,  ap- 
perception, memory,  association,  imagination,  thought,  induction, 
deduction,  feeling,  emotion,  instinct,  interest,  attention,  will,  habit, 
character.     Reading  course  required. 

References:  Thorndike,  James,  Dewey,  Titchener,  Angell,  Pills- 
bury,  Munsterberg,  Miller. 

.Junior  Class. 

History  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  educational  ideals,  prac- 
tices and  tendencies  of  the  past,  the  great  educational  reformers, 
and  the  principles  derived  from  them,  the  origin  and  development 
of  modern  educational   theory  and  practice.     The  course  embraces 
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a  study  of  oriental,  classical,  mediaeval,  and  renaissance  education, 
the  educational  theories  of  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  Herbart,  Spencer,  present  tendencies  in  education,  modern 
school  systems,  and  the  American  public  school.  Reading  course 
required. 

References:  Parker's  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, Hoyt's  Studies  in  the  History  of  Modern  Education,  Graves' 
Great  Educators  of  Three  Centuries. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  The  meaning  of  education,  of  the  school. 
of  the  curriculum;  the  place  of  instinct,  interest,  and  attention  in 
the  teaching  process;  principles  of  teaching  based  on  the  laws  of 
association,  dissociation,  appreciation,  memory,  thought,  action. 
Reading  course  required. 

References:  Henderson's  Principles  of  Education,  Bolton's  Prin- 
ciples of  Education.  Jones'  Principles  of  Education,  Bagley's  Edu- 
cational Values. 

Child  Study.  Attention  is  given  to  the  foundation  of  child  stu:iy 
in  other  sciences,  and  to  the  more  general,  permanent,  and  prac- 
tical truths  thus  far  revealed  by  students  of  children,  particularly 
regarding  their  physical  nature,  growth,  development,  abnormalities 
and  defects,  with  methods  of  remedy;  tests  and  measurements, 
meaning  of  infancy;  periods  of  childhood;  suggestion,  habit,  moral 
development,   influences  affecting  personality. 

References:  :  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study, 
Rowe's  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child,  King's  Psychology  of  Child- 
hood, Sully's  Studies  of  Childhood,  Hall's  Adolescence,  Tyler's 
Growth  and  Education. 

The  Lesson,  Observation,  Teaching.  Study  of  the  nature,  struc- 
ture, function,  and  place  of  the  lesson;  the  working  of  the  child's 
mind  on  the  progress  of  the  lesson;  the  development  and  formula- 
tion of  principles  underlying  the  recitation,  the  work  of  the  teacher 
in  stimulating  and  guiding  the  child's  activity;  making  lesson  plans 
and  teaching  lesson  wholes  under  systematic  and  constructive 
criticism;  methods  of  presenting  subject  matter;  observation  of  a 
variety  of  type  lessons  with  reports  and  discussions. 

Four  periods  a  week  should  be  kept  free  for  observation  in  the 
Training  School. 

Senior  Class. 

General  and  Special  Methods.  The  Aim  of  Education,  Functiom 
of  Teaching,  Province  of  Method,  General  Principles  Underlying 
Method;  Psychological  and  Logical  Organization  and  Incidental  and 
Systematic  Treatment  of  Subject-Matter;  forms  of  Instruction; 
Questioning;  Induction,  Deduction;  Correlation  of  Subjects  in  the 
Course  of  Study;  Observation  and  Discussion  of  Type  Lessons  Taught 
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in  the  Training  School  and  in  the  Rural  School,  Special  Methods  of 
Teaching,  Reading,  Spelling,  Language,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  His- 
tory, Civics,  Geography,  Nature  Study,  Drawing,  Physiology,  Phy- 
sical Training,  etc. 

This  course  continues  observation  and  discussion  of  type  lessons 
taught  in  the  Training  School  and  in  the  Rural  School. 

Two  periods  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  should  be 
reserved  for  observation  and  practice.     Reading  course  required. 

School  Management  and  Supervision.  The  aim;  the  teacher, 
qualifications  and  preparation;  course  of  study,  daily  program,  clas- 
sification, promotion;  incentives,  coercives;  records  and  grading: 
character  building;  special  emphasis  upon  the  rural  school  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  rural  problem.     Reading  course  required. 

References:  Dutton's  School  Management,  Foght's  The  American 
Rural  School,  Bagley's  Class-room  Management,  Arnold's  School 
and  Class  Management. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  Connected  with  the  State 
Normal  School  is  a  well  organized,  thoroughly  equipped  Training 
School  of  eight  grades,  which  serves  both  as  a  school  of  observa- 
tion and  as  a  school  of  practice  for  studetn-teachers.  Two  periods 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  should  be  reserved  through- 
out the  year  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Observation 
is  begun  in  the  Junior  year  and  continued  throughout  the  Senior 
year. 

As  a  means  of  helping  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  rural  schools 
of  the  state  to  meet  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  modern  rural 
life,  a  rural  school  has  been  estableshed  in  connection  with  the 
Training  School,  in  which  student-teachers  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  rural  school  problems,  thereby  better  fitting  them- 
selves for  efficient  service  in  country  schools. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  are  required  to  do  practice 
teaching  throughout  the  year  in  the  various  grades  of  the  Train- 
ing School  and  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Rural  School  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Pedagogy  and  the  Principal  of  the  Training  School,  with  the  sympa- 
thetic and  constructive  criticism  of  skilled  critic  teachers.  Before 
teaching,  detailed  lesson  plans  are  prepared  and  submitted  for  criti- 
cism. 

Reading  Courses  and  Current  Educational  Literature.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  course  of  study  in  this  department,  courses  of 
reading  are  offered,  based  upon  professional  material  at  hand  in 
the  pedagogical  department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  A  score  or  more  of  current  educational  periodi- 
cals coming  to  the  Library  form  the  basis  of  bi-weekly  class  con- 
ferences throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
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Conferences  and  Theses.  In  addition  to  the  bi-weekly  class  con- 
ferences, the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  department  of  Pedagogy, 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Training  Schools,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  meet  once  a  week  for  conference  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  the  Training  Schools  and  vital  educational 
problems  in  general. 

Original  investigation  of  some  important  phase  of  education, 
with  a  written  report  thereon,  is  required  of  members  of  the  Senior 
class. 

School  Law.     A  course  of  lectures  on   the   salient  provisions  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  common  school  system  of  the  state. 
Certificate  Course  in  Pedagogy. 

A  two-year  course  is  offered  by  this  department  for  the  benefit 
of  students  whose  time  may  be  limited,  or  whose  scholarship  may 
be  advanced  or  irregular.  A  certificate  will  be  awarded  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  all  the  work  of  the  department,  together 
with  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of  the 
department. 

For  admission  into  this  special  course,  applicants  must  present 
evidences  of  scolarship  equivalent  to  that  required  for  admission 
into  the  Junior  class. 


ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


The  relation  of  theory  to  practice  is  the  same  in  teaching  as 
in  medicine;  hence,  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers require  training  schools  for  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
teaching  just  as  schools  of  medicine  require  hospitals  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  of  medicine.  The  most  important  equip- 
ment for  every  technical  course  in  the  modern  school  is  a  well 
equpiped  laboratory.  In  every  Normal  School  the  one  essential 
feature  is  the  Training  School,  it  being  the  pedagogical  laboratory 
in  which  the  student-teacher  observes  the  workings  of  the  child 
mind  and  applies  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  carefully  planned 
teaching  acts. 

The  Training  School  performs  two  distinct  but  related  functions: 
It  furnishes  regular  classes  for  the  observation  of  expert  teaching 
and  serves  as  a  school  of  practice  for  students  in  which  they  may 
serve  an  apprenticeship  as  actual  teachers.  In  the  conduct  of  prac- 
tice it  is  the  general  purpose  to  help  students  to  appreciate  edu- 
cational theory  by  themselves  putting  it  into  practice  and  to  train 
them  in  those  practical  adjustments  which  constitute  effective  teach- 
ing. To  this  end  there  is  a  minimum  of  discussion  and  a  maximum 
of  doing. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Elementary  Training  School  of  the  State 
Normal  School  to  give  to  its  teachers  in  training,  particularly  Juniors 
and  Seniors  and  Specials,  opportunity  to  observe  and  apply  the  most 
approved  methods  in  education,  with  the  idea  of  putting  these  into 
practice  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

The  Training  School  is  amply  equipped  with  a  library,  a  shop, 
a  gymnasium,  a  kitchen,  and  a  dining  room,  and  the  different  class 
rooms  are  well  equipped  with  modern  appliances. 

The  school  is  a  well  organized  one  of  eight  grades,  and  the  course 
of  study  is  planned  to  meet  present  needs  in  the  life  of  the  child  and 
to  suit  the  interests  of  the  various  periods  of  child  development. 
The  work,  so  far  is  practicable,  is  based  upon  present  day  industries, 
and  especially  the  industries  which  are  taught  in  the  school:  Cook- 
ing, Gardening,  Sewing  and  Manual  Training.  In  addition  to  the 
industries  named,  the  course  of  study  includes  Reading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Drawing,  Painting,  Language  and  Grammar,  Literature. 
Elementary  Science,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  History,  Music, 
and  Physical  Training. 

Before  any  student  is  permitted  to  do  practice  teaching  in  the 
Training  School,  the  equivalent  of  academic  and  professional  work 
as  given  in  the  Junior  class  of  the  State  Normal  School  must  be 
satisfactorily   completed. 

The  Senior  class  is  divided  into  two  sections;  one  section  teaches 
while  the  other  section  observes  and  makes  plans  for  teaching. 
Practice  teaching  is  done  one  period  a  day  four  days  a  week — six- 
teen lesons  constituting  a  month's  teaching.  Regular  Seniors  are 
required  to  teach  four  months,  and  have  the  entire  charge  of  two 
grades  for  one  whole  day. 

Before  teaching  in  the  Training  School  each  student-teacher  is 
assigned  a  grade  and  a  subject  for  one  month,  and  is  required  to 
make,  for  her  teaching,  detailed  plans  which  must  be  submitted 
to  the  critic  teacher  for  correction.  After  the  teaching  assignment 
is  made,  four  plans  each  week  must  be  submitted  to  the  critic 
teacher  in  charge,  and  eight  plans  must  be  accepted  before  any 
student-teacher  will  be  permitted  to  teach. 

Before  taking  charge  of  any  grade,  the  student-teacher  must 
observe  at  least  eight  lessons  in  the  grade  in  which  she  is  to  teach, 
and  preferably  eight  lessons  in  the  subject  which  she  is  to  teach. 
She  must  learn  each  child  of  the  grade  by  name,  and  must  learn 
the  regular  critic  teacher's  method  of  managing  the  grade. 

The  practice  teaching  is  done  under  the  supervison  of  the  critic 
teacher,  the  Director  and  the  Principal  of  the  school  exercising 
general  supervision. 

While  actually  teaching,  the  student-teacher  meets  daily  with 
the  critic  teacher  for  discussions  and  criticisms  of  the  lessons  taught. 
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In  these  discussions  the  student-teacher  is  encouraged  to  take  the 
inititative  in  the  criticism,  that  is,  to  point  out  defects  and  to  sug- 
gest remedies.  The  Director  and  the  Princpal  observe  the  teaching, 
and  meet  with  the  students  and  the  critic  teacher  as  often  as  is 
practicable  and  take  part  in  these  discussions.  '  In  addition  to  teach- 
ing in  the  Training  School,  Seniors  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
teaching  and  observing  in  the  Athens  City  Schools.  Observation  is 
also  done  in  country  schools. 

For  one  period  a  week  throughout  the  year,  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  meet  with  the  student-teachers 
in  a  general  conference  for  directions  in  the  practice  teaching,  and 
also  for  study  and  discussions  of  vital  educational  problems. 

In  rating  the  student-teacher's  ability  the  critic  teacher  considers 
the  following  points  or  their  equivalent: 

1.  General  intelligence,  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  ability  to 
formulate  a  definite  problem  in  each  lesson  and  to  select  the  vital 
points  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  to  concentrate  the  teaching 
about  these  few  definite  points. 

2.  Initiative  in  planning  the  lesson  and  provision  for  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  in  securing  and  using  adequate  mate- 
rals  and  the  care  of  the  same,  and  in  the  care  of  the  room. 

3.  Tact  in  managing  the  children,  securing  and  holding  atten- 
tion, keeping  all  children  profitably  employed. 

4.  Earnestness,  persistence,  promptness,  responsiveness  to  sug- 
gestions, attitude  toward  criticism,  helpful  school  spirit. 

5.  English,  culture,  courtesy,  neatness,  voice,  carriage,  poise  and 
confidence. 

At  the  expiration  of  each  teaching  assignment,  critic  teachers 
make  reports,  from  which  an  annual  report  is  made  for  the  em- 
ployment committee.  This  report  consists  of  a  general  estimate 
of  the  student's  ability  and  promise  as  a  teacher  and  such  special 
characteristics  as  will  be  helpful  to  the  employment  committee  in 
properly  supplying  teachers  for  the  positions  which  they  are  re- 
quested to  fill. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL 

Modern  educational  thought  has  centered  about  the  city  school; 
social  and  economic  forces  have  developed  the  city  more  rapidly 
than  the  country,  thereby  retarding  the  growth  of  the  country  school 
and  country  life  in  general. 

It  is  our  purpose  with  a  model  building  and  modern  equipment 
to  help  in  adjusting  the  rural  school  to  the  agricultural  and  domestic 
life  of  the  country;    to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  a  rural  school 
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may  be  the  social  center  of  community  life;  to  adjust  the  course 
of  study  to  rural  conditions  and  interests;  to  study  the  problem  of 
the  consolidation  of  schools,  to  show  what  may  be  done  by  one 
teacher  in  carrying  out  a  practical  course  of  study;  to  bring  the 
student-teachers  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  close  contact  with 
the  actual  problems  of  the  country  school.  A  schedule  is  arranged 
by  which  they  may  observe  the  daily  work  of  the  school  and  have 
practical  experience  in  teaching  in  a  country  school. 

The  building  is  modern,  consisting  of  a  main  school  room,  cloak 
room,  and  veranda.  The  size  of  the  cloak  room  permitting  one  side 
of  it  is  utilized  as  a  kitchen.  Here  a  three-burner  oil  stove  has 
been  installed  and  demonstrations  of  simple  cookery  are  given.  One 
corner  of  this  space  is  used  for  individual  drinking  cups  and  towels. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  is  good.  Individual  desks  are  used. 
A  large  stove  with  zinc  jacket  about  it  furnishes  heat.  Three  sides 
of  the  room  are  covered  with  the  best  green  hyloplate  boards.  Four 
large  windows  admit  all  the  light  from  one  side.  Both  doors  and 
windows  are  fitted  with  gauze.  Two  roomy  cabinets  are  used  re- 
spectively for  library  and  dishes  and  linen. 

The  kitchen  and  the  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  are  the  centers 
of  activity.  The  children  are  country  children,  most  of  them  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers.  They  study  practical  agriculture 
along  with  their  garden  work.  They  germinate  seed,  study  the  soil, 
and  learn  the  various  parts  of  the  plant.  The  garden  work  is  not 
simply  experimental;  the  children  use  on  their  table  the  vegetables 
which  they  cultivate.  Some  of  the  products  are  marketed.  Many 
practical  lessons  in  Language  and  Arithmetic  are  based  upon  this 
industrial  work. 

The  idea  of  the  attractive  in  furnishings  is  not  overlooked.  Above 
the  boards,  borders  of  burlap  in  soft  brown  are  mounted.  On  these 
the  color  work  of  the  children  is  arranged.  A  few  copies  of  the 
masterpieces  also  adorn  the  walls.  Shades  of  restful  color  and 
bright  stenciled  curtains  cover  the  windows. 

The  playground  space  is  ample,  and  as  much  outdoor  gymnasium 
work  as  is  practicable  is  given. 

Forty  children  may  be  comfortably  accommodated  at  one  time. 
The  school  is  limited  to  seven  grades,  and  the  courses  of  study 
adopted  for  the  state  schools  is  carried  out.  In  addition  to  this, 
training  is  given  in  practical  school  gardening,  domestic  science, 
singing  and  some  simple  manual  and  color  work. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  noon  lunch  each  day. 
The  table  is  set  for  a  meal,  and  teacher  and  chldren  lunch  together. 
The  boys  and  girls  wash  the  dishes  and  store  them  away.  This 
furnishes  opportunity  for  teaching  many  neglected  lessons,  and  the 
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refining  influence  of  this  training  is  noted. 

From  four  to  six  student-teachers  are  assigned  to  this  school 
every  month,  having  done  observation  work  before  beginning  their 
actual  teaching. 

The  school  is  a  country  school  and  has  the  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion of  the  County  School  Superintendent  and  the  county  board  of 
education. 


ENGLISH 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Language  and  Grammar:  This  course  embraces  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  principles  of  English  grammar  and  a  discussion  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  Language  Lessons  and 
Grammar.  The  adopted  texts  will  be  used  as  guides  in  this  work, 
and  the  students  will  be  shown  how  to  use  these  books  to  the  best 
advantage.  Radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  nomenclature 
and  form  of  definition  in  English  Grammar,  and  teachers  using 
the  new  textbooks  will  find  themselves  on  unfamiliar  ground,  unless 
they  have  previous  study  and  instruction. 

Review  Class. 

Composition:  This  course  is  for  those  students  who  are  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  rules  for  use  of  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion, and  the  principles  governing  the  correct  choice  and  use  of 
words,  the  proper  construction  and  arrangement  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  and  the  uses  of  the  various  forms  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten discourse  to  take  up  the  study  of  formal  rhetoric  in  the  Fresh- 
man Class. 

Literature:  American  Literature  is  studied  in  this  class.  There 
will  be  a  historical  study  of  the  general  field  with  a  careful  study 
of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  leading  American  authors.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  help  the  students  to  understand,  appreciate, 
and  love  our  own  American  literature. 

Classics  for  Special  Study:  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Irving's 
Sketch-Book,  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Longfellow's  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Whittier's  Snowbound,  Hawthorne's 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Lowell's,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
IPoe's  Tales  and  Poems,  Weber's  Selections  From  Southern  Poets. 

Classics  for  Reading  and  Reports:  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  Simms's  Yemassee,  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Kennedy's 
Horseshoe  Robinson,  Longfellow's  Narrative  Poems,  Poe's  Tales  and 
Poems,  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Hale's  A  Man 
Without  a  Country,  Goulding's  Young  Marooners. 
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Freshman  Class. 

Rhetoric:  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  a 
better  power  of  expression  and  a  more  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
literature.  Combined  with  rhetorical  theory,  there  will  be  much 
practice  in  composition.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
development  in  each  student  of  an  easy  style  which  preserves  indi- 
viduality while  compelling  the  writer  to  conform  to  good  usage. 

Literature:  The  student  is  led  by  this  course  into  a  pleasant 
acquaintance  with  the  great  English  authors  that  may  later  ripen 
into  intimacy  and  affection.  A  study  of  the  history  of  English 
literature  furnishes  a  background  for  this  work.  The  following 
classics  will  be  used  for  classroom  study  and  for  outside  reading  and 
reports:  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Milton's  Minor 
Poems,  The  DeCoverley  Papers,  Gray's  Elegy,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  and  The  Deserted  Village,  Selections  from  Burns's  Poems, 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  and  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Literature:  The  Elements  and  Kinds  of  Literature.  Lectures  will 
be  given  on  the  five  elements  of  pure  literature,  viz.,  the  emotions, 
the  imagination,  intellectual  truth,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  beauty  of 
form.  Students  will  be  required  to  find  these  elements  in  selections 
in  the  Twelve  Centuries.  This  is  laboratory  work  in  literature  such 
as  is  done  in  the  universities.  No  high  school  work  is  its  equivalent. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  course,  the  different  forms  of  literature, 
such  as  the  folk  epic,  the  religious  epic,  the  mock  epic,  the  song, 
the  sonnet,  the  pastoral,  the  allegory,  the  drama,  the  ode,  the  elegy, 
the  metrical  and  prose  romance  and  tale,  the  essay,  the  novel,  and 
the  oration  will  be  studied  by  lecture  and  examples  in  Twelve  Cen- 
turies. In  addition,  during  the  year  the  following  works  will  be 
read  outside  of  the  class-room  and  discussed  in  class:  Scott's  Mar- 
mion  and  Quentin  Durward,  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  and  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.,  Shakespeare's  As 
You  Like  It,  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Clive  and  Hastings,  and  Steven- 
son's Master  of  Ballantrae. 

Theme:     See  outline  on  page  23. 

Junior  Class. 

Literature:  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  The  design  of  this 
course  is  to  interest  the  student  in  the  materials  and  history  of 
higher  English  literature;  it  is  a  simple  statement  of  its  principles 
in  relation  to  life,  conduct,  and  art.  True  literature  comforts, 
heartens,  and  uplifts.  Such  literature  calls  for  study  that  it  may 
be  understood,  and  so  enjoyed.     The  student  must  be  given  a  grasp 
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upon  the  essentials  necessary  to  appreciation,  and  to  the  formation 
of  an  independent  judgment.  Hence  the  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  art  to  nature;  and  of  literature  to  art;  of  poetry  to  literature, 
and  of  verse  and  prose  to  poetry;  of  the  creative  expression  in 
poetry  proper  and  of  its  association  with  rhetoric  and  logic;  of 
rhythm  and  metre,  melody,  harmony,  and  structural  form  in  verse, 
and  the  relation  of  all  these  to  the  organic  principles  of  speech; 
of  the  kinds  of  poetry,  ballad  and  epic,  reflective  and  descriptive 
recital,  lyric,  elegy,  and  ode,  drama,  pastoral  and  idyl,  satire  and 
philosophical  poem;  finally,  of  tests  in  the  appraisement  of  litera- 
ture as  art. 

The  course  attempts  to  cover  as  much  as  is  possible  of  Nineteenth 
Century  poetry,  and  short  stories.  Its  aim  is,  first,  to  make  the 
student  acquainted,  by  personal  contact,  with  representative  works 
of  the  greatest  English  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and, 
second,  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  the  important  literary  move- 
ments of  the  period.  Emphasis  will  always  be  placed  not  on  what 
any  one  may  have  said  about  a  particular  piece  of  literature  to  be 
studied,  but  on  what  each  student  gets  from  his  own  reading  of  that 
piece  of  literature.  Books  should  be  read  as  literature  and  not  as 
tasks.  The  idea  of  study  should  never  be  allowed  to  blind  the 
student  to  the  fact  that  most  of  what  he  reads  was  intended  not  to 
be  studied  but  to  be  enjoyed.  The  work  aims  to  stimulate  individ- 
ual thought  rather  than  call  for  a  study  of  authorities.  Although 
the  reading  of  literary  productions  of  the  period  studied  is  of  first 
importance,  in  connection  with  such  reading  students  should  never 
fail  to  learn  the  most  important  facts  about  the  career  of  each 
author  studied,  such  as  the  following:  Where  and  when  he  was 
born;  where  and  how  educated;  what  he  did,  and  where  he  lived 
during  his  literary  life;  the  names  and  dates  of  his  most  important 
literary  works  and  the  classes  into  which  they  may  be  divided;  his 
place  in  relation  to  his  contemporaries  and  the  literary  history  of 
his  time;  the  date  of  his  death;  his  rank.  In  this  way  one  realizes 
the  personal  character  of  the  author,  and  thus  appreciates  and 
understands  more  truly  his  writings. 

Text-Books  and  Books  for  Required  Reading:  A  Book  of  Shoit 
Stories,  by  Stuart  P.  Sherman. 

History  of  the  English  Novel.     Second  semester. 

1.  This  study  begins  with  the  romance  of  the  days  of  chivalry  as 
represented  by  The  Song  of  Roland.  After  a  brief  review  of 
Chaucer's  contribution  in  The  Canterbury  Tales,  it  proceeds  to  the 
pastoral  romance  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia 
and  Lyly's  Euphues;  thence  to  the  picaresque  tale,  of  which  Nash's 
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Jack  Wilton  is  a  type,  the  allegory  with  romantic  setting,  as  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  and  the  religious  allegory,  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress. 

2.  The  second  stage  of  this  study  is  the  modern  novel  as  devel- 
oped by  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Smollett,  Burney,  Walpole, 
Goldsmith,  and  others,  bringing  the  course  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  showing  how  the  different  elements 
that  compose  the  novel  of  the  present  time  were  added  one  or  two 
at  a  time. 

3.  The  third  phase  of  this  course  deals  with  the  differentiation 
of  the  modern  novel  into  the  historical  novel  of  Scott,  the  realistic 
novel  of  Dickens,  the  satirical  novel  of  Thackeray,  the  psychological 
novel  of  George  Eliot,  and  the  more  recent  types  represented  in 
the  works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Charles  Reade,  and  Thomas 
Hardy.  For  this  last  part  of  the  course  the  reading  will  be  done 
from  the  library  and  written  reports  submitted  upon  each  novel 
read. 

Senior  Class. 

Early  English  Literature.  First  semester.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  class  with  Middle  English  as  a  language, 
both  as  to  its  pronunciation  and  its  meaning;  to  show  how  modern 
English  has  developed  from  middle  English;  to  cultivate  in  the 
student  a  lover  of  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries  and  successors; 
to  develop  an  appreciation  of  Chaucer's  humor,  his  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  his  skill  as  a  poet.  From  this  study  the  class 
will  pass  to  the  introduction  into  English  literature  of  the  sonnet  by 
Wyatt  and  Surrey,  the  part  played  by  the  ballad  in  the  history  of 
English  literature,  and  finally  the  great  work  done  by  Shakespeare, 
both  in  the  perfection  of  the  sonnet  and  the  development  of  the 
drama. 

The  following  works  will  be  carefully  studied:  Chaucer's  Prologue 
and  Tales  of  the  Knight,  the  Nun's  Priest,  the  Man  of  Law,  the 
Pardoner,  the  Second  Nun,  and  the  Canon's  Yeoman,  Early  English 
Ballads,  Poems  of  Skelton,  Wyatt,  and  Surrey,  Sonnets  of  Shake- 
speare, and  the  plays,  Henry  IV  Part  I,  King  Lear,  and  Twelfth 
Night. 

Development  of  the  Drama.  Second  semester,  (a)  History  of  the 
Drama:  1,  The  Greek  Drama;  2,  Latin  Drama;  3,  French  Drama; 
4,  English  Drama;  (b)  Dramatic  Construction;  (c)  Study  of  Master- 
pieces; Antigone;  Everyman;  Marlowe's  plays;  Ben  Johnson's 
plays;  The  Rivals;  The  School  for  Scandal;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer; 
Modern  Drama  of  the  English  School,  the  French  School,  the  German 
School,  the  Irish  School,  the  Scandinavian  School,  the  American 
School. 
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EXPRESSION 


Realizing  that  the  subject  of  reading  receives  the  least  attention 
of  any  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical advantage,  the  State  Normal  School  is  the  first  school  in 
Georgia  to  introduce  the  study  of  this  subject  as  a  required  course 
for  graduation.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  other  school  the 
only  school  in  the  state  that  now  requires  such  work  for  graduation. 
Students  are  not  alone  given  thorough  drill  in  reading,  that  they 
may  become  good  readers,  but  they  are  instructed  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  reading;  they  are  given  actual  school  room  practice  in 
the  presentation  of  model  reading  lessons;  they  are  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  reading  books  that  are  adopted  for  state  use,  and  in 
the  supplementary  readers  adopted.  The  State  Normal  School 
students,  therefore,  go  out  into  the  schools  of  Georgia  knowing  the 
texts  that  they  are  to  teach;  having  had  drill  work  in  the  actual 
reading  of  the  selections,  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  matter, 
both  required  and  supplementary.  They  know  these  reading  books 
as  individual  books  and  as  to  comparative  values;  they  know  where 
certain  stories  are  to  be  found;  they  know  how  to  connect  stories 
found  in  different  books;  they  know  which  books  to  send  their  pupils 
to  to  secure  additional  information  on  subjects  under  consideration; 
they  know  basal  stories  and  material  upon  which  to  found  their 
work  in  geography,  history,  nature  study.  They  become  saturated 
in  the  real  literature  of  childhood;  they  learn  to  discern  between 
the  spurious  and  the  real  in  literature;  to  judge  books  suitable  for 
children,  and  wisely  to  direct  the  reading  of  their  pupils,  and  to 
form  their  taste  for  good  literature.  They  have  had  drill  upon  pre- 
senting plays;  upon  dramatizing  selections  in  the  reading  books; 
in  making  moving  picture  plays  out  of  school-reader-material;  in 
pantomime;  in  story  telling;  in  plays  and  games. 

This  course  is  one  of  the  most  practical  possible,  for  reading  is 
the  basis  of  all  other  studies,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  introducing  the  student  into  the  highest  realms  of  thought. 

Elnora  Whitman  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  in  her  recent  book,  "The  Dramatic 
Instinct  in  Education,"  says:  "The  full  possibilities  of  dramatic 
training  as  a  college  discipline  have  by  no  means  been  realized.  The 
benefits  have  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  students.  Fre- 
quently those  who  have  taken  part  in  college  dramatics  look  back 
in  after  years  and  acknowledge  all  that  the  training  did  for  them; 
the  beneficial  results  of   it   for  voice,   poise,   and   movement;    close 
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acquaintance  with  the  thought,  and  purpose,  the  melodious  and 
rhythmic  phrasing,  and  the  concise  statement  of  great  writers;  the 
training  of  character.  In  none  of  the  colleges  does  the  presentaton 
of  dramas  yet  find  a  recognized  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  there 
has  been  no  successful  effort  to  give  "credit"  to  students  for  work 
done  in  plays.  In  consequence,  the  full  possibilities  of  dramatic 
training  as  a  college  discipline  have  by  no  means  been  realized." 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  Miss  Curtis  is  a  woman  of  wide  learn- 
ing, and  that  she  has  visited  schools  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  compiling  her  book.  Again,  the  State  Normal  School  is 
a  pioneer,  for  dramatic  work  is  required  for  credit  for  graduation 
of  every  academic  student  in  the  school.  This  school  has,  the  first 
of  all  other  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad,  according  to  the 
book  quoted  from,  found  the  true  value  of  dramatic  training,  and 
it  is  not  the  few,  as  in  other  schools,  that  receive  the  benefit,  but 
every  student.  It  is  particularly  of  advantage  that  this  work  should 
be  so  handled  in  a  Normal  School,  for  it  gives  the  graduates  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  meet  similar  situations  in  their  own  schools. 

No  one  can  be  so  successful  in  training  children  for  a  play  as  he 
who  has  not  only  seen  many  plays,  but  who  has  himself  taken  part 
in  at  least  one  well  presented  play.  Our  graduates  receive  indi- 
vidual traning,  class  training,  dramatic  training,  teacher-training, 
dramatic-coach  training.  The  teacher  is  thus  prepared,  not  only  to 
influence  her  pupils,  but  to  make  her  school  the  center  of  community 
life.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  Georgia  are  rural  schools. 
The  teachers  who  go  into  these  rural  districts  should  become  leaders 
of  thought,  instigators  of  higher  ideals,  and  of  standards  of  living 
and  conduct.  Trained  to  give  simple  readings,  to  discuss  books,  to 
prepare  appropriate  programs  for  special  occasions,  to  present  whole- 
some school  and  community  plays,  our  students,  as  few  others  are, 
are  in  position  to  reach  the  homes  and  interests  of  the  community. 
This  is  a  conscious  movement  on  the  part  of  democracy  to  raise 
itself  nearer  to  ideal  democracy  through  the  cultivation  of  the 
aesthetic  sensibilities  and  intellectual  powers. 

The  object  of  the  department  of  Expression  is  to  produce  effective 
readers  and  speakers,  and  competent  teachers  of  the  subject  of 
reading;  to  substitute  simple,  natural  methods  of  expression  for 
the  faulty  delivery  which  commonly  prevails.  The  aim  is  to  supply 
to  those  who  use  the  voice  a  course  as  scientific  and  thorough  as 
can  be  found  in  any  phase  of  education;  to  supply  a  course  which 
is  conducive  to  health;  and  to  add  a  personal  accomplishment.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  following  outline  of  courses: 
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Junior  Class. 

Lessons  in  Articulation — freedom  of  organs  of  speech;  placement; 
accurate  moulding  of  the  elements  of  speech;   pronunciation. 

Vocal  Technique — breath  control;  development  of  resonance;  plac- 
ing of  tones;  purity;  tone  projection;  flexibility;  compass;  smooth- 
ness; power,  and  brilliancy  of  tones;  freedom. 

Texts  Used:  Phillip's  Natural  Drill  in  Expression,  and  Evolution 
of  Expression — the  sixteen  progressive  and  graded  steps  through 
which  the  pupil  may  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  criteria  of  the 
teacher.  Study  of  selections  from  the  great  orators,  essayists,  dra- 
matists, and  poets,  illustrative  of  these  sixteen  steps;  the  meaning  of 
the  steps,  and  their  relation  and  interdependence;  drill  work  and 
application  to  the  individual  need  of  the  pupil.  The  methods  of 
instruction  in  this  course  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  laws 
according  to  which  the  mind  unfolds.  The  work  is  fundamental, 
because  it  develops  something  in  the  pupil's  mnd  power  at  every 
step;  and  practical,  inasmuch  as  his  practice  is  constantly  tested 
by  his  ability  to  move  his  audience. 

Literary  Analysis — Fundamental  principles  of  expression;  intel- 
lectual conception;  development  of  power  to  read  ideas;  training  of 
the  eye;  cultivation  of  simple  emotions;  series  of  studies  for  de- 
velopment of  directness;  practical  exercises  for  cultivation  of  anima- 
tion in  reading  and  speaking,  and  in  naturalness  and  simplicity; 
relation  of  reader  to  audience;  commanding  attention;  intensity  of 
expression;  development  of  momentum;  studies  in  light  and  shade; 
subtlety;  studies  in  fulfillment  of  author's  purpose;  studies  in  at- 
mosphere. 

Dramatic  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  scenes  from  the  best 
dramatists.  Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Julius  Caesar,  As  You  Like  It. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Twelfth  Night. 

Senior  Class. 

To  some  extent,  time  during  this  year  must  be  given  to  methods, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  students  for  teaching.  This  part  of  the 
work  will  consist  in  methods  for  Primary  and  Grammar  grades,  and 
will  include  lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  illustrative  exercises. 
Some  of  the  phases  of  reading  studied  are:  the  relation  of  reading 
to  other  studies  in  the  curriculum;  methods  of  getting  good  reading; 
enunciation  and  pronunciation;  phonics;  pitch,  inflection,  modula- 
tion, model  work;  the  development  lesson;  conduct  of  the  reading 
lesson;  emphasis  of  the  importance  of  good  oral  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

The  Senior  work  will  also  include  Prose  Forms  and  Poetic  Inter- 
pretation— expressive    study    of    Description    and    Narrative;     Epic. 
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Lyric,  and  Dramatic  poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  interpreter.  Drill  on  steps  of  advanced  criteria  of  expression. 
A  study  of  all  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Dramatic  study  and  interpretation,  plot,  character  study,  and 
presentation  of  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  and  from  modern  dra- 
matists, as  Ibsen,  Rostand,  Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck,  Yeats.  Thor- 
ough study  of  Browning  and  the  Dramatic  Monologue. 

Required  reading:   Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear,  and  Macbeth. 

Methods  Class. 

The  work  offered  to  students  taking  the  course  in  Methods  is  de- 
signed merely  to  give  directions  and  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
work  of  teaching  reading  should  be  conducted.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  instruct  in  formal  reading.  To  this  end,  the  work  is  con- 
centrated upon  methods;  devices;  drills  in  phonics,  marking  words 
diacritically;  discussions  as  to  best  ways  of  presenting  various 
lessons  in  the  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State  of  Georgia; 
length  of  time  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  child's  powers 
to  read  intelligently  and  smoothly;  story  telling,  its  benefits  and 
uses;  dramatics  for  grades;  school  plays;  and  kindred  subjects. 

The  work  will  be  systematically  presented,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
much  valuable  material  will  be  given,  and  that  students  will  derive 
practical  help  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 


MATHEMATICS 

Arithmetic.  This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  who  know  the 
subject-matter  of  arithmetic  and  therefore  prepared  for  a  course 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  The  work  must,  of 
course,  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Model  plans  of  les- 
sons in  both  oral  and  written  arithmetic  will  be  given  by  the 
teacher  and  required  of  the  student,  as  well  as  some  practice  in 
conducting  recitations. 

Review  Class. 

Algebra.  An  elementary  course,  offering  a  thorough  and  mod- 
ern treatment  of  the  most  essential  topics.  Students  entering  upon 
this  course  are  supposed  to  have  had  one  year  of  Beginner's  Al- 
gebra. 

Arithmetic.  In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  processes  and  a  thorough  drill  upon  tha 
most  practical  topics,  including  numerous  industrial  problems. 
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Academic  Course. 
Freshman  Class. 

1.  Plane  Geometry — Five  Books.  In  this  course  exercises  re- 
quiring the  use  of  instruments  are  introduced  from  the  first.  The 
work  includes  practically  all  the  exercises  and  corollaries  of  the 
text,  and  demonstrations  of  theorems  are  followed  immediately  by 
applications  in  practical  and  original  exercises. 

The  subjects  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  if  rightly  studied,  are 
of  great  practical  value  to  the  student  in  many  ways,  and  of 
course  are  indispensable  as  preparation  for  higher  work  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Our  aim  is  thorough  mastery  of  these  subjects,  even  if  only  a 
few  propositions  are  covered  in  a  given  time.  Mastery  is  the  key 
to  process  in  all  mathematics  and  in  geometry  the  test  of  mas- 
tery is  the  original  exercise. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra.  A  second  course,  offering  a  broader  and 
more  advanced  treatment  than  is  given  in  the  elementary  courses. 
Begining  with  quadratics,  the  following  topics  are  given  through 
treatment:  the  solution  and  graphical  representation  of  linear 
systems,  and  of  quadratic  equations  involving  two  variables,  theory 
of  exponents,  radicals,  the  progressions,  the  biominal  theorem,  de- 
terminants,  logarithms,   supplementary   topics  and  reviews. 

Sophomore  Class. 
1.  Algebra.  This  is  a  course  in  solid  geometry,  correlated 
with  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  work  of  the  course  centers  about 
mensuration,  requiring  the  measurement  of  all  plane  surfaces  stud- 
ied in  plane  geometry  and  arithmetic,  special  attention  being  given 
to  actual  measurements  and  constructions  in  the  mensuration  of 
surfaces  and  soils.  The  course  is  planned  to  develop  and  give  a 
clear  understanding  of  many  of  the  rules  and  processes  of  arith- 
metic, and  is  important  for  teachers  whose  business  it  is  to  kno* 
the  why  as  well  the  how  of  the  processes  in  mathematics.  A  full 
set  of  dissected  solids  is  supplied  and  serves  to  add  interest  and  to 
give  the  work  a  concrete  basis. 

Junior  Class. 
Trigonometry.  This  course  includes  the  solution  of  different 
kinds  of  triangles  and  other  plane  surfaces  (1)  without  logarithms 
(2)  by  the  aid  of  logarithms.  Field  practice  in  the  use  of  simple 
and  inexpensive  instruments  makes  the  course  practical  and  inter- 
esting. The  work  involves  the  solution  of  trigonometric  equations, 
problems  in  heights  and  distances,  development  of  formula,  in- 
verse functions,  proofs  and  applications  of  fundamental  laws  and 
theorems. 
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PORCH  OF  WIXXIE  DAVIS. 


Senior  Class. 

Analytic  Geometry.  Following  a  brief  review  of  algebraic  and 
trigonometric  conceptions,  the  course  includes  the  most  important 
topics  usually  treated  in  this  subject,  as  Cartesian  co-ordinates  of 
a  point  in  a  plane,  the  locus  and  equation  of  the  first  and  of  the 
second  degree,  with  a  study  of  the  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and 
hyperbola. 

Elementary  Mathematics.  This  is  a  course  in  reviews  and 
methods  in  the  subjects  of  elementary  mathematics  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  expect  to  teach  subjects  and  who  feel  the 
need  of  preparation  for  the  work.  It  is  an  optional  course  but  is 
required  of  those  applying  for  a  certificate  from  this  department. 
The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  taking  the 
course. 

Accurate  scholarship  in  the  elementary  subjects  of  mathematics 
is  expected  of  teachers  by  school  authorities  everywhere.  The 
lack  of  this  accurate  knowledge  is  wholly  inexcusable  in  teachers 
of  the  present  day.  Many  of  the  failures  of  students  in  High 
School  and  Colleges  are  directly  traceable  to  incompetent  teachers 
in  the  grades  or  in  the  High  School.  These  facts  justify  the  of- 
fering of  these  optinal  courses  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  of 
this  course  of  study. 

Industrial  Course. 
Freshman  Class. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  elementary  forms,  constructions 
of  models,  simple  experiments  in  mensuration,  points,  lines,  angles, 
polygons,  circles,  and  similar  figures,  with  application  in  many 
geometric  exercises. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Shop  Mathematics.  In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
application  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  in  the  various 
industries. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Physiology.  This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  special  emphasis  being  laid 
upon  the  structure  of  cells.  The  activities  of  tissues  and  organs 
are  taught  in  order  to  give  an  intelligent  basis  for  the  study  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Papers  written  on  such  subjects  as  Personal  Cleanliness,  Exercise. 
Public  Health,   Bacteria  and  Their  Work,   Pure  Foods,   Hygiene  of 
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Digestion,  Ventilation,  Clothing,  Effects  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics, 
are  required  frequently. 

Demonstrations,  microscopic  slides,  charts,  specimens,  models,  a 
full  set  of  radiopticon  mounts,  and  simple  dissections  are  used 
freely. 

Freshman   Class. 
Physics. 

Scope:  Study  of  Measurements,  Properties  and  Phenomena  of  Air 
and  Water,  Force,  Motion,  Energy,  Heat,  Work  and  Machines, 
Sound,  Light,  Magnetism  and  Electricity;  Relation  of  these  to  Life 
and  Progress. 

Laboratory  Work:  One  hundred  experiments,  more  or  less,  ac- 
quainting pupils  with  interesting  and  valuable  applications  of  phy- 
sical laws;  answering  questions  by  trial,  gaining  skill  in  doing, 
training  the  power  of  interesting  observation. 

Method:  Text  book  to  teach  study,  experiment  to  develop  sight 
and  sense  and  give  clearer  ideas;  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  and  to 
understand — to  answer  the  questions,  what?  and  why?  Much  has 
been  done  for  a  person  when  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  asking  and 
answering  these  two  questions;  science  is  the  most  fertile  field  for 
the  development  of  this  practical  intelligence. 

Means:  The  school  has  a  good  laboratory  equipment  and  supply 
of  apparatus  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Pupils  are  trained  in 
getting  acquainted  with  forms  and  forces  around  them.  They  also 
learn  to  make  simple  devices  to  use  in  schools  where  no  apparatus 
can  be  bought. 

Motives:  To  appreciate  the  world,  the  forces  with  which  it  is 
filled  and  the  way  in  which  man  has  used  them;  to  undesstand  the 
physical  basis  of  our  present  day  civilization  and  teach  our  depen- 
dence upon  machine  and  force;  to  show  that  man  must  choose  be- 
tween science  and  Savagery;  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to 
the  wisdom  shown  in  every  property  of  matter  and  characteristic 
of  every  force,  bringing  the  pupil  face  to  face  with  the  fact  of 
abundant  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Chemistry. 
Scope:  Elements  and  Ingorganic  Compounds  are  studied  with 
enough  theory  to  make  the  work  have  meaning.  In  addition  to  the 
regulation  study  of  organic  Chemistry  attention  is  given  to  the 
saving  of  wastes  in  home  and  on  the  farm,  and  practical  uses  are 
carefully  studied.  Pupils  are  taught  the  relation  the  subject  of 
Chemistry  has  to  comfort  and  civilization.  Stains,  fumigation, 
tests  for  impurities  in  food  and  drink  are  sample  topics  treated. 
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Theory:  Mental  drill  can  be  found  in  any  study,  but  the  mental 
powers  are  exercised  in  different  ways  by  abstract  studies  and  by 
those  dealing  with  realities  more  directly.  Science  is  the  proper 
source  for  material  used  in  language  and  the  best  field  for  the  ap- 
plication of  Mathematics. 

Means:  In  the  laboratory  pupils  are  taught  to  do;  action  is  the 
law  of  real  learning.  A  good  equipment,  a  manual,  and  faithful 
practice  under  criticism  develop  practical  efficiency. 

Biology. 

As  study  of  structure  and  biologic  functions  of  typical  plants  and 
animals,  leading  up  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  human  physiology, 
anatomy  and  hygiene.  This  includes  a  study  of  protoplasm,  meta- 
bolism, growth,  reproduction,  heredity  and  evolution. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  preservation 
of  specimens,  and  the  making  of  collections. 

Field  work  and  living  organisms  are  studied  when  possible. 
Otherwise,  preserved  specimens,  models,  microscopic  sections,  stere- 
optican  and   radiopticon   mounts  are  used  freely. 


HISTORY 


The  Department  of  History  aims  to  give  such  knowledge  of  the 
past  as  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  life  today,  to  train 
students  in  accuracy  of  study,  in  the  use  of  library  references,  and 
in  the  expression  of  trustworthy  opinions  on  facts,  to  furnish  train- 
ing and  experience  in  methods  of  historical  teaching  to  the  future 
teachers  of  Georgia. 

General    Requirement   of   all    Classes.      In    addition    to    the    text, 
required  readings  and  reference  work  are  assigned  in  every  class  and 
all  History  work  will  be  tested  by  regular  written  assignments. 
Common  School  Methods  Class. 

A  class  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  State  adopted 
texts. 

Prerequisite:  A  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated.  It  is  useless 
for  any  teacher  to  enter  this  course  without  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  required  subjects,  as  subject  matter  will  not  be  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  class. 

Aim:  To  enable  teachers  to  understand  and  use  their  texts  in  the 
most  efficient  and  approved  methods. 

Review  Class. 

An  elementary  course  in  English  History. 

Aim:  A  sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  English 
governmental  growth  as  a  basis  for  our  own  history. 
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Freshman    Class.     (Academic). 

Prerequisite — (Preparation).  Such  preparation  as  is  usually 
given  in  public  and  private  schools  in  United  States,  English  and 
General  History  may  be  offered  as  fulfilling  entrance  requirements; 
but  no  course  in  General  History  can  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to 
or  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Freshman  class. 

Aim:  This  course  is  designed  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  under- 
standing of  modern  institutions  with  the  emphasis  on  government 
and  culture.  It  is  in  line  with  the  best  modern  practice  and  recom- 
mendations of  Committee  of  History  that  European  History  of  High 
School  grades  should  be  covered  in  a  two  year  course  of  which  this 
is  the  first  half. 

I  Semester. 

Ancient  History.  Briefly  noting  only  those  facts  which  seem 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  today. 

Greek  Period.     Greek  contributions  to  present  day  culture. 

Roman  Period.  Roman  contributions  to  present  day  ideals  espe- 
cially in  law  and  government. 

II  Semester. 
Mediaeval  Period. 

1.  Development  of  European  States. 

2.  Rise  and  breakdown  of  Mediaeval  Institutions. 

3.  Effect  of  Oriental  Culture  on  Europe. 

4.  Rise  of  Towns,  Trade  and  the  Middle  Classes. 

5.  Transition  from  Mediaeval  to  Modern  Ideals. 

Freshman  (Industrial). 

The  course  aims  to  give  a  practical  understanding  of  the  most 
elementary  facts  of  our  own  government  in  its  daily  workings. 
Forms  of  Government  in  the  United  States.  Departments  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Governments.  The  officials  and  func- 
tions of  Governments.  The  Constitutions  of  State  and  Nation. 
Requirements  of  sound  citizenship. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Standard  Texts  Ancient  and  Medieval 
History. 

Aim:  A  thorough  understanding  of  modern  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

This  course  completes  the  Elementary  Study  of  European  History 
begun  in  the  Freshman  class. 

Junior  Class.  » 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Standard  High  School  Modern 
History. 

A  course  in  Nineteenth  Century  History  to  fit  for  better  citizen- 
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ship  and  teaching.  Aim:  to  give  an  understanding  of  current 
history;  some  training  in  the  use  of  sources  of  present  day  history; 
(newspapers  and  magazines) — some  intelligent  comprehension  of  our 
own  times.  This  work  is  elective  and  no  pupil  is  required  to  take  it. 
The  instruction  is  rather  informal,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  however, 
that  teachers  will  find  it  especially  practical  and  useful;  a  definite 
contribution  to  their  culture  and  method. 

Senior  Class. 

A  course  in  United  States  History. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  understand  the  origins  of  our  nation, 
and  to  gain  some  familiarity  with  the  sources  of  history.  The  course 
will  consist  largely  of  the  use  of  library  references,  which  will  be 
tested  by  written  abstracts. 

For  a  certificate  with  History  as  a  major,  additional  History 
courses  will  be  offered  with  work  in  Geography,  Economics,  Civics, 
English,  and  Psychology  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  head  of 
the  department.  Special  courses,  however,  cannot  be  offered  to 
classes  of  less  than  ten. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  NATURE  STUDY 


Geography  is  now  recognized  as  a  collegiate  study  in  the  best 
schools  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  All  of  the  important  training 
schools  of  college  rank  in  Germany  and  France  offer  advanced  work 
along  this  line.  The  demand  for  a  thorough  and  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  earth  formations  and  earth  conditions  that  have  con- 
trolled man's  civilization  is  strongly  felt  in  the  educational  life  of 
today.  The  Normal  School  offers  a  regular  course  in  geography  to 
prepare  the  teacher  for  the  usual  requirements  of  the  state  common 
schools. 

Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Common  School  Geography.  The  aim  sought  in  this  geography 
course  is  to  give  a  general  review  of  primary  geography,  emphasizing 
the  great  world  movements  in  their  relations  to  man's  development. 
A  thorough  familiarity  of  geographic  fact  and  data  is  necessary  to  a 
right  teaching  of  the  subject 

Review  Class. 
Commercial  Geography.     A  study  of  the  industries   of  man   de- 
termined by  his  environment,  effects  of  climate,  form,  location,  and 
surface   features   of    land    on    man's   efforts    at   trade,    with    special 
emphasis  on  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
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NATURE  STUDY 


The  work  in  Nature  Study  will  cover  a  common  knowledge  of 
those  natural  things  about  us  as  a  preparation  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  nature's  laws.  As  much  outdoor  work  as  is  practicable 
will  be  undertaken. 


ECONOMICS 


Purposes:  (1)  To  give  a  simple,  safe  background  to  thinking  about 
our  home  state,  our  home  counties  and  communities,  and  their  prob- 
lems; (2)  to  arouse  our  students  to  an  intelligent  study  of  home- 
life  conditions,  causes,  and  consequences;  (3)  to  quicken  in  them 
a  sturdy  civic  and  social  conscience  and  concern;  and  (4)  to  bring 
all  our  thinking  to  bear  at  last  upon  education  as  a  curative  and 
reparative  agency  in  social  progress. 

The  authorities  of  the  school  believe  that  we  ought  thoroughly 
to  know  the  state  that  the  school  was  created  to  serve;  and  that 
students  while  learning  about  Greece  and  Rome  ought  also  to  be- 
come lovingly  familiar  with  their  mother  state  and  their  home 
counties. 

To  this  end,  student  groups  from  the  various  counties  use  their 
spare  moments,  sometimes  for  months,  in  studying  their  home 
counties,  comparing  each  county  with  itself  during  the  census  period 
and  ranking  it  with  all  the  other  counties  of  the  state.  Their  report 
makes  a  sort  of  business  man's  balance  sheet,  showing  in  detail  how 
the  county  has  moved  forward  or  dropped  to  the  rearward  during 
the  ten  years. 

Junior  Class. 

Economics.  This  course  covers  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
rural  economics.  It  is  planned  to  give  the  students  an  understand- 
ing of  actual  life  conditions  that  when  they  go  into  the  field  of  labor, 
they  may  do  so  understandingly.  A  basis  is  laid  for  a  broader  con- 
ception of  social  conditions  in  this  Junior  study  of  the  elements  of 
economics.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
subjects  in  general  to  the  agricultural  conditions  of  our  state  and 
communities.  The  department  believes  that  every  teacher  working 
in  the  state  of  Georgia  should  know  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions wrhere  she  is  laboring.  A  better  understanding  of  how  a  com- 
munity lives  enables  the  teacher  to  direct  the  efforts  of  that  com- 
munity in  a  more  enlightened  spirit. 
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Senior  Class. 

Sociology.  The  course  offered  the  Senior  Class  in  this  department 
is  a  broader  study  of  the  problems  of  family  life  development  and 
existence  and  of  the  varied  village  and  rural  interests  that  have 
grown  out  of  our  civilization.  As  much  practical  work  in  personal 
investigation  of  home  conditions  as  possible  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  class  during  the  year.  It  is  planned  to  give  our  Seniors  a  clear 
conception  of  educational  resources,  of  community  service,  and  in- 
dividual leadership  as  is  possible  in  a  course  of  this  nature. 

Georgia  Club. 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  of  this  department  a  club  of  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty  has  been  formed  for  general  considera- 
tion of  the  economic  and  sociological  questions  that  arise  in  our 
state.  This  club  meets  every  Monday  morning  and  considers  in  a 
broad  way  facts  and  conditions  worked  out  either  by  individual 
groups  of  students  or  by  classes  in  this  department.  A  definite 
stated  program  is  used  throughout  the  year  and  the  work  frequently 
develops  into  a  laboratory  experiment  that  is  both  profitable  and 
vital  to  the  young  teachers  who  are  to  go  out  into  the  state.  The 
aim  of  this  department  both  in  its  class  room  work  and  in  its 
Georgia  Club  work  is  to  enable  the  teachers  to  be  better  leaders 
in  the  communities  that  they  will  serve.  Detailed  plans  of  com- 
munity work  are  considered  and  suggestions  are  made  to  meet 
conditions  that  continuously  arise  in  our  rural  schools  and  in  our 
rural  communities. 


AGRICULTURE 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  only  to  teach  the 
elements  of  agriculture,  but  to  suggest  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject  as  well.  Experiments  will  be  made  in  the  class  room  and 
the  students  will  be  taken  into  the  fields  for  practical  observation. 

The  soil,  the  maintaining  of  soil  fertility,  the  improvement  of 
plants  and  animals,  pruning,  grafting,  commercial  fertilizers,  bal- 
anced rations  and  the  testing  of  milk  are  some  of  the  subjects  that 
will  be  studied  in  this  course. 
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Industrial  Course. 


Freshman  Class. 

Botany.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  practical  and  experi- 
mental phase  of  botany.  For  example,  the  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  the  seed,  the  effects  of  cross  fertilization  and  its  relation  to 
plant  improvement  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Seed,  germination  and  growth,  roots,  stems,  the  flower  and  its 
function  and  the  relation  the  plant  bears  to  its  surroundings,  are 
some  of  the  headings  for  the  subject  matter  in  this  course. 

Elementary  Agriculture.  In  this  course  the  various  phases  of 
agriculture  will  be  studied  in  an  elementary  way.  The  subjects  that 
will  be  given  special  attention  are:  the  plant  and  its  improvement, 
livestock,  feeds  and  feeding,  crop  rotations  adapted  to  certain  locali- 
ties, gardening  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

Three  recitations  per  week  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject while  one  laboratory  period  will  be  devoted  to  school  garden 
work  and  field  studies. 

Sophomore. 

Soils.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  soil  formation,  types  of 
soils,  soil  water,  drainage,  tillage,  the  maintaining  of  soil  fertility 
and  commercial  fertilizers. 

Three  periods  per  week  is  given  to  soil  study  and  one  period  per 
week  of  exercises  in  the  laboratory.     Laboratory  fee,  50  cents. 

Field  Crops.  Corn,  cotton,  oats,  wheat  and  leguminous  crops  are 
given  a  careful  study  in  this  course.  The  structure,  the  composition, 
the  different  varieties  and  how  to  improve  them,  the  soils  best 
adapted  to  the  growth,  the  cultivation,  the  harvesting  and  the  ene- 
mies, will  be  the  order  of  studying  the  various  crops. 

A  continuation  of  the  soil  laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  Field  Crops. 

Junior  Class. 

Fruit  Growing:  The  location  of  an  orchard,  planting,  tillage  and 
orchard  management.  Students  will  be  required  to  do  some  prun- 
ing, grafting,  budding  and  mix  spray  materials. 

Vegetable  Gardening.  The  selection  of  a  garden  site  with  refer- 
ence to  soil,  conveniences,  drainage  and  general  effect  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  planning  of  a  garden,  the  fertilizers  to  be  used  and 
vthe  vegetables  adapted  to  the  South  will  also  be  discussed. 

Animal  Husbandry.  The  relation  of  farm  animals  to  agriculture 
and  the  relation  of  diversified  farming  to  soil  fertility.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  etc.,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  dairy  cow  and  the 
care  that  is  necessary  for  the  best  results.     The  amount  and  com- 
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position  of  milk,  the  Babcock  milk  test  and  balanced  rations  will  be 
studied  in  this  course. 

Poultry.  The  importance  of  poultry  raising,  size  and  location  of 
houses  and  the  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds.  Practical 
work  will  be  given  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  poultry  as  well  as  the 
operating  of  incubators  and  brooders. 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  stock  feeding.  The  compo- 
sition of  feeds  and  their  usefulness  for  various  breeds  and  kinds  of 
livestock  as  well  as  the  crops  that  should  be  grown  for  this  purpose 
are  among  the  things  taken  up  in  this  course. 

Senior  Class. 

Farm  Management.  Farm  plans,  including  size  and  location  of 
fields,  buildings,  fences,  roads,  different  types  of  farming,  labor, 
ownership  and  rental,  market  problems,  cooperation,  records  and 
accounts  will  constitute  the  greater  part  of  this  course. 

Plant  Breeding.  The  greater  part  of  this  course  will  be  given  to 
the  study  of  the  meaning  of  domesticated  races  and  the  manner  of 
improvement,  and  will  deal  largely  with  plants,  though  references 
will  be  made  to  animals  to  show  comparisons. 

Natural  selection,  artificial  selection,  variation  together  with  the 
effects  of  heredity  and  environment.  The  above  subjects  will  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  plant. 

Agricultural  Education.  The  first  semester  of  this  work  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  tendencies  in  agricultural  education,  some  of  the  qual- 
ification that  an  agricultural  teacher  should  have,  the  administration 
and  teaching  of  school  agriculture,  home  projects  and  agricultural 
clubs.  During  the  second  semester,  the  improvement  of  school  con- 
ditions, grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  will  be  the  topics  for  study. 

Agriculture.  This  is  a  course  in  elementary  agriculture  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  expect  to  teach  the  subjct  in 
common  and  high  schools.  Suggestions  will  be  made  as  to  material 
and  methods. 

The  course  will  constitute  a  study  of  the  soil  and  its  relation  to 
temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  various  farm  crops  with  their  care, 
fertilizers,  fruit  growing  and  the  care  and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

Required  of  both  academic  and  industrial  seniors. 


LATIN 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  not  only  to  obtain  a  mastery  of  forms  by 
insistent  drills  in  paradigm  and  vocabularies  with  a  view  to  trans- 
lation, but  also  to  secure  mental  discipline,  improvemetn  in  English 
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and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  contents  on  the 
literary,  historical,  ethical  and  aesthetic  sides. 

Review  Class. 

The  work  in  this  class  is  planned  for  beginners,  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  review  the  subject.  It  consists  of  drills  in  forms,  vo- 
cabularies, and  in  translations  of  simple  Latin-English  and  English- 
Latin  exercises. 

First  Half-Year:  Nuttings'  Primer,  a  simple  easy  text.  In  addi- 
tion to  words  found  in  Nepos  and  Caesar,  the  vocabularies  contain 
words  used  in  every-day  life  and  of  interest  to  the  student. 

Second  Half-Year:  The  work  of  the  Primer  is  continued  and  a 
Latin  Reader  by  same  author  is  introduced  once  a  week.  The  first 
lessons  from  this  Reader  deal  with  American  history  and  narra- 
tives simplified  from  Caesar.  The  book  is  intended  to  lead  up  to 
Caesar. 

Freshman  Class. 

First  Half-Year:     Grammar  work  with  readings  from  Viri  Romae. 

Second  Half-Year:  Caesar,  Book  IV,  War  with  German  tribes, 
Chapters  13-20;  Book  V,  Second  Invasion  of  Britain,  Chapters  1-23; 
Book  VI,  Customs  of  Gauls  and  Germans,  Chapters  11-28.  These 
chapters  are  chosen  because  the  indirect  discourse  passages  are 
less  difficult  than  in  Book  1,  and  also  because  they  are  more  inter- 
esting to  the  average  student. 

Any  text  of  Caesar  may  be  used,  but  peference  is  given  to  Gun- 
nison and  Harley. 

Sophomore  Class. 

I,  II,  III,  Orations  against  Cataline;  I,  Orations  for  Achias.  Sight 
reading,  selections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Composition  based 
upon  Cicero  by  Dooge. 

Junior  Class. 

Work  in  Virgil;  I,  II,  IV,  VI,  Books  of  Aeneid.  The  aim  sought 
in  the  study  of  Virgil  is  to  make  the  students  realize  that  they  are 
studying  a  great  ltierature,  one  to  which  literature  in  general  is 
indebted.     Mythology. 

Senior  Class. 

First  Half-Year:    Selected  Odes  from  Horace. 
Second  Half-Year:    Livy,  Grammar  Reviews. 
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FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 


French. 


A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First  Year  French — Junior  Class. 

Thorough  study  of  grammar  and  syntax. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  year,  reading  of  French  text,  translation 
and  the  writing  of  lessons  in  French. 
Practice  in  conversational  French. 

Second  Year  French — Senior  Class. 

Continuation  of  first  year  in  grammar  and  syntax. 

Translation  from  English  into  French;  dictation;  French  compo- 
sition; reading  of  about  six  hundred  pages  of  standard  authors, 
classical  and   modern;    parallel  reading  and   conversational  French. 

A  third  year  course  in  French  is  offered  to  students  who  have  had 
a  two  year  course  in  French  either  at  the  Normal  School  or  at  any 
other  institution  of  college  standing. 

This  course,  optional  with  other  studies  as  shown  in  the  curricu- 
lum, is  in  the  nature  of  a  graduate  course  and  is  conducted  entirely 
in  French.  Students  applying  for  this  course  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  grammar  and  syntax,  a  good  reading  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  must  be  able  to  understand  spoken 
French. 

Spanish. 

A   two-year   elective   course   offered   to   Juniors   and   Seniors   and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 
First  Year  Spanish — Junior  Class. 

Introductor  Spanish  course  based  upon  natural  method  and  the 
most  essential  rudiments  of  grammar.  Inflectionsfi  forms,  verbs  and 
syntax  are  carefully  taught  from  the  beginning. 

Translation — Reading  of  easy  Spanish  text — practice  in  conver- 
sational Spanish. 

Second  Year  Spanish — Senior  Class. 

Continuation  of  first  year  in  grammar  and  syntax. 

Translation  from  English  into  Spanish;  dictation;  Spanish  com- 
position; reading  of  about  six  hundred  pages  of  standard  authors; 
parallel  reading  and  conversational  Spanish. 
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GERMAN  AND  GREEK 


German. 

A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First  Year  German — Junior  Class. 

German  I — 1.  Pronunciation;  2.  Grammar  and  Syntax;  3.  Transla- 
tion from  English  into  German;   4.  Reading  of  easy  German  text. 

Second  Year  German — Senior  Class. 

German  II — .  Continuation  of  grammatical  drill;  2.  Translation 
from  English  into  German;  3.  Reading  of  Standard  Literature  in 
Prose  and  Poetry;   4.  Sight  Translation. 

Greek. 

A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First   Y'ear   Greek — Junior   Class. 

Greek-I — 1.  Special  attention  to  Elementary  Syntax;  2.  Principal 
parts  of  about  one  hundred  common  irregular  verbs;  3.  Translation. 

Second  Year  Greek — Senior  Class. 

Greek  II — 1.  Continuation  of  grammatical  work;  2.  The  reading 
of  Books  l-III  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 


HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 


The  importance  and  necessity  of  teaching  the  science  of  home- 
mkaing  in  the  common  schools  is  recognized  by  leaders  in  education 
everywhere.  In  consequence  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
trained  teachers  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  and  for  leaders  in 
Canning  Clubs,  Sewing  and  Cooking  Clubs  and  other  kinds  of  com- 
munity work. 

The  State  Normal  School  offers  a  very  thorough  teacher-training 
course  to  those  students  who  major  in  Household  Arts  in  the  four- 
year  Industrial  Course.  Mature  students  who  can  present  evidence 
of  proficiency  and  general  scholarship  equal  to  that  required  for 
admission  to  the  Junior  class  may  complete  the  course  in  two  years. 

Credit  will  be  given  students  for  work  completed  in  other  schools 
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if  equivalent  to  that  given  here.  No  requests  of  this  kind  will  be 
considered  unless  accompanied  by  written  evidence  in  the  form  of 
standings  from  accredited  schools,  or  by  signed  statements  from 
the  proper  authorities  as  to  the  amount,  general  character  of  the 
work  and  length  of  time  pursued.  Notebooks  and  specimens  of 
sewing  and  other  handwork  must  be  submitted  to  the  instructor 
for  examination  if  credit  is  desired  on  these.  Credits  can  be  obtain- 
ed only  from  the  head  of  the  department. 

Fees.  A  fee  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  is  charged 
in  classes  where  laboratory  work  is  done.  These  fees  are  due  and 
payable  in  advance — at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Cooking  Uniforms.  Every  girl  taking  cooking  is  required  to  have 
at  least  two  all  white  cooking  aprons,  two  hand  towels  three-fourths 
of  a  yard  long,  and  two  navy  blue  or  white  denim  pot  holders  six 
inches  square.  The  aprons  must  be  made  according  to  Pictorial 
Review  Pattern  No.  4523,  or  Butterick  Pattern  No.  5162.  The 
material  should  be  firm,  of  good  weight — cotton  sheeting,  "Fruit 
of  the  Loom,"  "Cabot  Cotton,"  Normandy  linen  or  Indian  Head 
are  suggested.  The  apron  should  be  made  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  skirt  of  the  wearer.  These  articles  should  be  made  and  brought 
from  home  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  terra. 
Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Brief   Course  Cookery  } 

Brief  Course  Sewing    j  See  Optional  Courses. 

Freshman  Class. 

Model  Sewing.  Includes  the  making  of  a  series  of  models  illus- 
trating practical  and  ornamental  stitches.  Examples — hemming, 
darning,  patching,  gathering,  plackets,  seams,  button-holes,  applica- 
tion of  lace,  insertion  and  embroidery,  hemstitching,  feather-stitch- 
ing. The  work,  mounted  in  permanent  form,  must  be  submitted 
with  a  note-book  to  the  instructor.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  develop  accuracy,  neatness  and  skill,  and  to  be  suggestive  of 
simple  sewing  lessons  which  can  be  given  pupils  in  rural  and  graded 
schools.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Plain  Sewing  follows  Model  Sewing.  Simple  pattern  drafting  to 
measurement  under  supervision  of  the  instructor.  A  series  of  sim- 
ple garments  are  made — a  cooking  apron  and  three  or  four  pieces  of 
underwear.  Material  for  garments  furnished  by  students.  Fee,  50 
cents. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Elementary  Cookery.  Fundamental  principles  of  cookery  with 
emphasis  upon  right  habits  of  work.  The  theory  of  and  practice  in 
the  preparation  of  cereals,  breads,  pastries,  meats,  fish,  salads,  sand- 
wiches, cakes,  frozen  desserts,  etc.     Fee,  $2.00  a  semester. 
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Theory  of  Foods.  Closely  correlated  with  Elementary  Cookery.  A 
lecture  and  recitation  course  including  a  study  of  the  physiology  of 
digestion  and  absorption  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  typical 
foods:  e.  g.,  cereals,  legumes,  sugars,  starches,  meats,  milk,  cheese, 
eggs,  green  vegetables,  fruits. 

Junior  Class. 

Dressmaking,  Prerequisite:  Freshman  Industrial  Sewing  or  Brief 
course  in  Sewing.  Study  of  patterns  and  design.  During  the  year 
students  will  make  a  shirtwaist  and  skirt,  wool  dress  and  two  dresses 
of  wash  material.  Each  student  will  furnish  her  own  material  for 
above.     Fee,  50  cents  each  semester. 

Textiles.  The  history  of  clothing  and  its  production.  A  study  of 
the  four  important  textile  fibres — -cotton,  flax,  silk  and  wool;  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  a  comparison  of  the  wearing  qualities  and  cost 
of  fabrics  made  from  them.  An  effort  is  made  to  develop  good 
taste  and  judgment  in  purchasing  materials  for  school  and  home  use. 

Household  Management.  A  detailed  study  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  house,  dis- 
posal of  wastes,  division  of  income  and  keeping  of  household  ac- 
counts; a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  home  in  maintaining 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  family. 

Household  Management,  Academic  Students.  A  general  course  in 
Household  Management  similar  to  the  above  will  be  required  of  all 
girls  in  the  Academic  course.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Household  Arts  in  rural  schools. 

Millinery.  The  course  begins  with  fundamental  work-stitches, 
making  of  bandeau,  frames,  bows,  folds,  plaitings;  renovating  and 
tinting.  This  preliminary  work  is  followed  by  making  a  winter  hat 
on  a  buckram  frame,  a  spring  hat  of  braid  and  a  summer  lingerie 
hat.  Fee,  $1  for  practice  materials.  Students  furnish  own  mate- 
rials for  hats. 

Art  Needlework.  This  course  includes  simple  embroidery  adapted 
to  school  work,  knitting  and  crocheting.  Application  of  these 
stitches  on  simple  articles.     All  materials  furnished  by  student. 

Principles  of  Cookery.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  (Soph.)  or  Brief 
Course  Cookery.  In  this  Course,  ntended  for  those  already  having 
a  general  knowledge  of  cookery,  students  are  led  to  discover  the 
principles  of  pure  science  underlying  the  selection,  preparation  and 
serving  of  food  and  to  make  independent  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples. This  course  is  especially  important  for  those  intending  to 
become  teachers  of  Home  Economics.      Fee  $1.00  a  semester. 
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Senior  Class. 

Advanced  Cooking  and  Serving.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Cook- 
ery (Sophomore)  or  Short  Couse  (Ac).  The  study  of  and  practice 
in  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  preparation 
of  the  more  difficult  forms  of  breads,  pastry,  meats,  salads,  desets, 
ets. 

Study  of  the  making  of  menus,  with  practice  in  the  serving  of 
meals.  The  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  four,  one  of  which  plans 
a  menu,  prepares  and  serves  a  complete  meal  each  week.  The  cost 
must  come  within  a  definite  sum.     Fee,  $2  a  semester. 

Houshold  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  including  a  study  of 
the  chemistry  of  many  substances  which  are  used  in  home  activi- 
ties, such  as  fuels,  water,  air,  soaps,  baking  powder,  foods,  stains, 
etc. 

The  principles  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  will  be  applied 
in  order  to  make  the  work  accurate,  and  scientific,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. 

Text:  Household  Chemistry  by  Aulte  and  Gordell,  and  the  Chim- 
istry  of  the  Househlod,  by  Dodd.  Fee  $1.00.  Prerequisite:  General 
Chemistry. 

Bacteriology.  A  laboratory  course  including  a  study  of  the  cell, 
molds,  yeast,  forms  of  bacteria,  their  distribution  and  relation  to 
disease  and  the  industries;  disinfection,  sterilization,  incubation, 
immunity;  making  of  culture  media,  staining  solutions,  and  slides; 
use  of  the  compound  microscope.  Fee  $1.00.  Prerequisite:  General 
Chemistry  and  physiology. 

Dietetics.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Cookery  and  Food  Study- 
A  lecture  and  laboratory  course.  Study  of  energy,  protein,  and 
mineral  requirement,  effect  of  age,  sex  and  occupation  on  food  re- 
quirements, infant  and  child  feeding,  diet  in  disease,  the  planning  of 
menus  with  reference  to  bodily  needs  and  cost.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Organization  and  Management  of  Home  Economic  Classes.  The 
history  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  United  States,  Courses  of  Study, 
Equipment  and  Cost  of  Maintenance.     Lecture  and  recitation. 

Home  Nursing.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  nursing,  and  of  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  conditions  in  the  home.  Stress  is  laid  upon  personal 
hygiene;  the  nature  and  treatment  of  emergencies;  the  special  care 
of  contagious  and  infectious  disease;  the  importance  of  diet  in  dis- 
ease with  laboratory  work  in  invalid  cookery.  Demonstrations  and 
laboratory  work  are  given  wherever  possible.  Fee,  50  cents  a 
semester. 


OPTIONAL  COURSES. 


To  Academic  students  in  any  class  the  two  following  courses  are 
offered. 

Cookery.  Brief  Course.  A  general  course  in  Foods  and  Cook- 
ery. The  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  will  be  taught  and 
an  endeavor  made  to  give  the  student  such  training  in  the  technique 
of  the  cooking  laboratory  as  to  enable  her  to  teach  the  subjects  in 
rural  schools.     Fee,  $1  each  semester. 

Sewing.  Brief  Course.  A  course  in  Sewing  with  aims  similar  to 
that  of  the  one  in  Cookery  will  also  be  offered  to  all  classes  of 
Academic  Students.  It  will  include  the  making  of  typical  articles 
for  home  and  school  such  as  might  be  made  by  pupils  of  various 
ages  in  rural  schools.  A  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel  will  be 
made  teaching  simple  pattern  drafting,  the  use  of  bought  patterns, 
and  the  principles  of  plain  sewing.  An  elementary  study  of  textile 
fibers  and  the  selection  of  clothing  will  accompany  the  hand  work. 
Students  will  furnish  their  own  material  for  the  garments.  Fee 
for  other  materials,  $1  each  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Introduction.  Home  Economics  Extension  Work  is  carried  on  co- 
operatively by  the  Extension  division  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  Geor- 
gia State  Normal  School.  The  extension  Supervisor  in  charge  of  the 
northern  territory  of  Georgia  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  has  charge  of  its  field  activities  in  Home 
Economics  under  the  direction  of  the  Household  Arts  Department. 
As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  relationship,  the  Supervisor  and 
county  teachers  in  Home  Economics  bring  in  reports  from  the  field, 
thus  keeping  the  student  body  informed  of  the  results  of  these 
activities,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  this  work. 

Girls'  Canning  Clubs. 

Home  Gardening.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  most  practical 
manner  possible,  each  girl  cultivating  a  tenth  acre  garden  of  her 
own,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  country  teach- 
er in  Home  Economics.  A  study  of  barnyards  manume  and  com- 
meccial  fertilizers  is  taken  up,  and  the  child  familiarized  with  plant 
foods,  the  function  of  each  food,  the  mixing  of  fertilizers,  fertilizer 
formulas,  and  use  of  both  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertili- 
zers in   crop  production.      Special  emphasis  is  given   to   lessons  on 
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humus,  its  use  in  the  soil,  and  its  importance  in  soil  building  and 
conservation. 

Along  with  this  study,  the  girls  begin  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  vegetables.  There  has  been  developed  a  progressive  program 
for  several  years'  work.  A  first  year  girl  raises  chiefly  tomatoes, 
while  the  second  year  girl  continues  the  work  with  tomatoes  and 
takes  up  some  other  vegetable,  usually  string  beans,  Spanish  pep- 
pers or  beets.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  girl  puts  one- 
third  of  her  tenth  acre,  or  a  space  equal  to  that  in  area  into  some 
perennial,  preferably  one  of  the  small  fruits  or  asparagus.  On  the 
other  two-thirds  of  her  plot  she  cultivates  tomatoes  and  some  other 
vegetable.  After  the  fourth  year,  it  is  hoped  the  girl  may  be  induced 
to  go  away  to  school,  provided  there  is  no  adequate  school  in  her 
community,  and  so  during  that  year  the  whole  tenth  acre  is  planted 
out  in  asparagus  beds,  rows  of  well  cultivated  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  etc.  After  four  years  work,  the  interest  of  the 
family  has  been  so  developed  that  during  the  girl's  absence  at  school, 
this  plot  is  carefully  tended  by  other  members  of  the  family. 

Sewing  and  Handicrafts.  At  intervals,  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  beginning  with  cup 
towels  and  holders.  The  uniform  caps  and  aprons,  with  embroidered 
emblems  are  required  in  the  second  year,  while  later,  uniform  dress- 
es of  pink  or  blue  chambry  or  white  cotton  goods  are  made. 

They  are  taught  to  make  baskets  of  pine  needles  and  wire  grass, 
utilizing  these  baskets  later  by  packing  them  with  jars  of  preserves, 
marmalades  and  pickles,  and  selling  them  at  fancy  prices  for  gifts 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time.  They  are  also  taught  to  make 
sewing  screens  and  other  equipment  for  use  in  the  home. 

Canning  and  Preserving.  When  the  vegetables  begin  to  mature, 
the  girls  are  taught  canning  and  preserving,  beginning  the  first 
year  with  the  simplest  processes,  as  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  and 
working  up  to  the  more  difficult  products,  the  making  of  which  in- 
volves much  skill.  The  girls  work  out  these  problems  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  and  are  able  each  year  to  sell  thousands  of  con- 
tainers filled  with  catsup,  relishes,  preserves  and  other  fancy  pro- 
ducts. 

Elementary  Cooking  and  Serving  of  Meals.  First,  work  with 
gardening  is  taken  up,  and  then  is  taught  the  preservation  of  the 
foods  thus  grown.  With  the  canning  and  preserving  over,  the  girls 
are  ready  to  study  the  simple  processes  of  cooking  and  the  serving 
of  meals.  In  this  work  many  of  the  club  products  are  used,  and 
throughout  the  winter  vegetables  are  found  on  the  table.  After 
the  first  year  many  girls  begin  to  carry  on  winter  garden  demonstra- 
tions, and  are  taught  the  value  of  green  vegetables  in  the  diet. 
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Girls'  Poultry  Clubs. 

Poultry  clubs  are  organized  among  the  girls  who  are  not  doing 
home  gardening  or  who  have  completed  a  few  successful  years'  work 
in  canning.  This  work  is  carried  on  with  a  small  flock  of  pure-bred 
chickens  that  are  usually  secured  by  buying  a  few  sittings  of  eggs, 
hatching  and  raising  the  chicks.  The  objects  are  to  teach  the  ad- 
vantages of  quality  in  chickens  and  the  results  that  can  be  secured 
by  proper  management.  The  proper  care  of  the  egg  until  marketing 
is  also  taught.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  home  and  comes 
directly  under  the  notice  of  the  mother.  In  this  way,  before  the 
work  has  progressed  very  far,  the  mother  is  as  much  interested  in 
better  methods  as  the  daughter. 

Home  Demonstration  Work. 

Growing  out  of  the  work  for  girls,  has  come  a  demand  from  the 
women  for  help  with  their  problems.  As  a  result,  the  home  demon- 
stration work  is  carried  on  with  the  women  making  demonstrations 
in  home  gardening,  canning  and  preserving,  poultry  raising,  cook- 
ing and  the  making  and  use  of  many  labor  saving  devices  and  home 
conveniences.  In  many  cases  the  women  work  right  along  with 
the  girls,  but  soon  clamor  for  more  advanced  work. 

Among  the  early  activities  of  these  women  is  the  making  of  but- 
ter. With  this  as  a  basis,  special  stress  is  laid  on  sanitation,  and 
in  the  summer  time  this  is  further  emphasized  by  the  making  and 
use  of  the  iceless  refrigerator.  Along  with  this  comes  a  practical 
study  of  bacteriology  and  the  preserving  of  food  in  the  home. 

In  demonstrations  with  poultry,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  only 
pure  bred  chickens  be  raised.  The  feeding  and  care  of  the  flock 
is  studied  with  a  view  to  winter  egg  production.  This,  together 
with  the  vegetables  and  dairy  products,  often  materially  increase 
the  farm  woman's  income.  Then  she  is  ready  to  spend  some  money 
on  house  furnishings  and  home  conveniences,  one  of  the  first  things 
most  eagerly  sought  being  some  kind  of  water  works  system. 

Organization. 

County  Teacher.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
there  are  employed  during  the  year  1916  between  50  and  60  women 
who  devote  practically  all  their  time  to  the  work  outlined,  and 
who  are  known  as  County  Teachers  of  Home  Economics.  These 
women  are  required  to  work  six  days  a  week.  Ordinarily,  they 
spend  five  of  these  days  instructing  their  club  members  and  the 
women  who  undertake  demonstrations  under  their  supervision  either 
in  the  schools  or  in  the  homes.  The  sixth  day  is  devoted  to  corres- 
pondence,  making  out  reports  and  other  office  work.      During  the 
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course  of  a  year  each  teacher  travels  many  hundred  of  miles,  visit- 
ing at  regular  intervals  the  homes  of  club  members  and  demonstra- 
tors, as  well  as  going  into  the  schools  to  secure  co-operation. 

During  the  year  1915  there  were  enrolled  in  the  Canning  Clubs 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  3,00  girls.  About  300  women  carried  on 
demonstrations  and  were  given  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of 
these  county  teachers.  During  1916  it  is  expected  that  more  than 
a  thousand  women  will  enroll  as  demonstrators  and  carry  on  specific 
demonstratinos  as  directed  by  the  county  teachers. 


MANUAL  ARTS 


The  Manual  Arts  Department  is  equipped  to  give  instruction  in 
the  various  phases  of  manual  training  mentioned  below.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Department  is  twofold: 

First,  to  send  out  teachers  competent  to  teach  hand  work  and 
school  arts  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 

Second,  to  furnish  a  limited  course  to  students  of  other  depart- 
ments who  desire  to  take  the  work  for  its  practical  cultural  value. 

Teachers  who  can  teach  some  phase  of  hand  work  in  connection 
with  the  common  school  branches  are  apt  to  be  sought  for  and  are 
paid  better  salaries  than  those  who  can  teach  the  common  branches 
only. 

Freshman  Class. 

1.  Elementary  Ih'awing.  Theory  and  practice  of  drawng.  Rep- 
resentation from  nature  and  still  life,  etc.,  in  silhouette,  outline  and 
mass.  From  plant  life,  careful  study  will  be  made  of  facts  of 
growth,  jointing  and  color.  From  object  drawing  comes  study  of 
form  and  proportion.  Study  of  color  scale  and  color  harmonies 
introduction.  Medium  for  this  work:  Pencil,  colored  crayon,  char- 
coal, ink  and  brush,  water  color. 

Handicrafts  I.  Practical  work  and  discussion  of  problems  and 
processes  in  paper  and  carboard  construction,  Weaving,  raffia  work 
and  basketry. 

Sophomore   Class. 

Handicrafts  II.  Mechanical  drawing,  leading  to  practical  work 
in  cardboard  and  thin  wood  construction.  Basketry.  Design  con- 
structive and  decorative  in  connection  with  every  problem. 

Drawing  and  Color,  (a)  Pictorial  Drawing.  Composition,  group- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables.     Objects.     Still  life,      (b)  Design. 
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Junior   Class. 

1.  Handicrafts  III.  In  connection  with  woodwork  working  draw- 
ings and  designs  will  be  carefully  considered  for  each  article  to  be 
constructed. 

Design  applied  to  the  making  of  articles  of  household  decoration. 
The  making  of  block  prints,  stencils,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  table  scarf, 
curtain,  bureau  covers,  etc.     Pottery,  book  binding. 

2.  Interior  Decoration. 

3.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Color  in  all  Medium.  Design,  abstract 
and  concrete.     Blackboard  illustration.     Pose  drawing. 

Senior  Class. 

1.  Handicrafts  IV.  Applied  to  the  making  of  house  plans.  Blue 
prints.  Color  scheme  for  interiors.  Woodwork.  The  construction 
of  articles  for  home  or  school  use.  Working  drawings  to  precede 
tool  processes. 

2.  Advanced  Course  in  Color  Drawing  and  Color.  Design,  ab- 
stract and  applied. 

3.  Theory  of  History  and  Design.  Reading  required  from  mag- 
azines and  book  as  designated  by  the  teacher. 


SHORT  COURSES. 


The  following  courses  are  offered  as  optionals  to  Academic  stu- 
dents who  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  for  these  subjects. 
One  or  more  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  at  the  discretion  of  the 
students. 

Course  No.   1. 

Drawing.  Two  hours  (one  laboratory  period)  a  week  in  elemen- 
tary drawing.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 

Course  No.  2. 
Handicrafts.     Two  hours  a  week  for   18   weeks  on  basketry  and 
design.     Two  hours  a  week  for  18  weeks  on  cardboard  construction. 
Fee,  $1.50. 

Course  No.  3. 
Advanced  Drawing.     Two  hours  a  week  in  advanced  drawing  and 
color.     Fee.  $1.50  per  term. 

Course  No.  4. 
Handicrafts.      Required   for  boys:      Wood   Work  and   Mechanical 
Drawing.     A  course  of  shop  work  involving  the  making  of  articles 
suitable  for  home  or  school.     Some  problems  in  carpentry  and  farm 
mechanics. 
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Course  No.  5. 

Art  History.     Stereopticon  lectures,  picture  study,  etc.     One  single 
period  per  week  throughout  the  year.     Fee  50  cents. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  education  aims  at  the  highest  possible  condition  of 
health,  through  proper  physical  development.  The  mind  and  spirit 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  and  cultivation  of  the 
physical  nature.  Only  through  harmony  of  body,  mind  and  spirit 
can  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  be  attained. 

Requirements. 

Every  student  in  the  school  is  required  to  take  the  work  in  Phy- 
sical Education.  All  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  given  by  the 
school  physician  only. 

Physical  Examination. 

Twice  a  year  each  student  is  given  a  careful  physical  examina- 
tion, with  a  view  to  correcting  defects  of  the  body,  and  to  note  the 
general  health  and  physical  development  of  the  student.  The  re- 
ports of  these  examinations  are  kept  on  file  in  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor's office  and  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time. 

The  Director  has  daily  office  hours  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  students  on  matters  pertaining  to  their  health  and  phy- 
sical welfare.  All  those  things  which  make  for  healthy,  vigorous 
bodies  are  given  careful  consideration. 

Gymnasium  Work. 

As  the  primary  object  of  this  work  is  the  promotion  and  preser- 
vation of  health,  much  time  is  devoted  to  corrective,  remedial  and 
preventive  exercises.  The  work  is  carefully  graded  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  various  classes,  and  gymnastic  feats  have  no  place  in 
the  day's  orders. 

In  the  Junior  class,  some  work  in  methods  is  given,  together  with 
outlines  and  work  in  notebooks.  In  the  Senior  class,  normal  train- 
ing in  regular  class  work  is  given.  Courses  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  children's  games,  folk-dances  and  simple  corrective  exer- 
cises are  given,  and  each  Senior  is  assigned  a  definite  amount  of 
practice  teaching,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
department. 

Athletics. 

The  work  of  this  department  includes,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
indoor  gymnastics,  careful  instruction  in  outdoor  games  and  sports. 
A  well  equipped  athletic  field  offers  ample  space  for  tennis,  basket 
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ball,  captain  ball  and  similar  games.  A  number  of  Field  Days  are 
given  during  the  year  to  encourage  the  students  to  participate  in 
healthful  activities.  To  the  victorious  class  in  these  Field  Day 
contests  is  awarded  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  loving  cup. 

Gymnasium  Uniform. 

The  gymnasium  suit  adopted  by  the  school  consists  of  white 
middy  blouse,  black  bloomers,  black  hose  and  black  tennis  shoes. 
Middy  blouse  must  be  all  white,  and,  if  made  at  home,  must  be 
made  of  drilling,  using  Butterick  Pattern  No.  5401.  Both  middy 
blouse  and  tennis  shoes  may  be  bought  in  Athens.  Bloomers  also 
may  be  bought  in  Athens,  but  can  be  made  at  home  at  less  expense. 
Bloomers  must  be  made  of  a  good  quality  of  black  serge,  according 
to  a  uniform  pattern.  Use  Butterick  Pattern  No.  1316,  but  use  a 
half  breadth  more  in  each  leg  than  the  pattern  allows.  Make  a 
four  inch  box  plait  on  each  hip,  remainder  towards  front  and  back, 
having  center  plaits  overlap  one  inch.  Have  bloomers  plenty  long 
in  leg,  and  finish  with  hem  for  elastic. 

Each  student  must  be  provided  with  a  gymnasium  suit  not  later 
than  one  week  after  entrance  to  school. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Realizing  the  demands  for  better  equipped  Instrumental  Music 
Teachers,  the  State  Normal  School  has  within  the  past  year  added 
to  that  department  a  Special  Normal  Course,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  fit  the  student  (at  very  little  cost)   to  teach  Instrumental  Music. 

Students  are  not  only  required  to  be  acquainted  with  the  repre- 
sentative works  of  the  best  composers,  but  must  study  the  theory  of 
music,  harmony,  history  and  pedagogy,  and  be  able  to  analyze  and 
criticise  a  musical  composition  intelligently. 

The  standard  has  been  raised,  the  course  carefully  planned,  and 
the  department  is  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  advan- 
tages are  equal  to  any  music  school  in  the  south. 

Grading  and  Classification. 

Students  are  graded  and  classified  according  to  their  technical 
skill,  and  their  general  musical  knowledge.  They  are  required  to 
bring  with  them  a  complete  list  of  studies  and  pieces,  that  they 
may  be  given  credit  for  same. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  ensemble  playing.  All  students 
who  study  piano  are  required  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
this  line  of  work  and  to  appear  from  time  to  time  in  public  recital. 
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Teacher's  Certificate. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  special  course  in  Musical  Theory, 
Harmony,  History,  Pedagogy  and  the  requirements  of  studies  and 
pieces,  a  teacher's  certificate  will  be  granted. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  render  at  least  three  numbers  from 
the  world's  most  noted  composers,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  before 
a  selected  committee. 

Vocal  Music. 

This  department  is  divided  into  two  separate  courses. 

1.  Common  School  Music.  This  is  a  course  offered  two  periods  a 
week  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  to  all  Academic  students.  It 
seeks  to  give  to  all  students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music.  A  thorough  know- 
ledge of  sight  reading  and  the  application  of  rote  songs  in  lower 
grades. 

Junior  Year.  Sight  reading  of  one  and  two  part  songs.  Elemen- 
tary theory. 

Senior  Year.  Sight  reading  continued.  Advanced  theory.  Rote 
singing  and  practice  teaching. 

A  special  course  is  also  given  to  students  of  the  Common  School 
Methods  Class. 

Sight  reading;  Elementary  theory;  Rote  songs  and  practice  teach- 
ing. 

Text:  New  Educational  Course.  One  period  every  day  is  devoted 
to  chorus  singing  of  entire  student  body. 

Special  chorus  work  is  also  given  to  anyone  who  desires  to  join 
the  Glee  Club. 

2.  Voice  Culture.  This  course  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  nine 
weeks  each.  A  small  fee  of  $10.75  per  term  is  charged.  This 
includes  use  of  piano  for  practice.  Two  pupils  in  a  class.  This 
takes  up  the  proper  placing  of  the  voice,  breath  control,  relaxation, 
phrasing,  and   song  interpretation. 

Vocalizes — Sieber,  Marchesi,  Concona  and  Panofka.  Study  of 
best  songs  from  modern  composers  and  best  masters. 

Requirements  for  Certificate.  Any  student  who  has  completed  the 
Sophomore  year,  may  secure  a  certificate  with:  Four  years  of  satis- 
factory work  in  voice  culture,  theory,  sight  singing,  musical  history 
piano,  Italian,  German  or  French. 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  course  of  private  instruction 
in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin  and  Harmony.  The  year  is  divided  into  four 
terms,  nine  weeks  each.  Tuition  payable  in  advance  at  time  dormi- 
tory fee  is  due.  Piano  practice  included.  Tuition  when  once  paid 
will  not  be  refunded. 
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Piano,  two  periods  each  week $10.75  per  term 

Voice,  two  periods  each  week 10.75  per  term 

Violin,  two  periods  each  week 9.00  per  term 

Harmony,  two  periods  each  week 9.00  per  term 

Public  School  Music. 

Of  all  the  avenues  of  opportunity  opening  for  real  music  work 
that  pays,  that  of  the  public  school  is  far  the  widest  and  most  prom- 
ising. The  children  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  and  if 
music  is  to  become  a  real  factor  in  our  national  life,  it  must  come 
about  by  permitting  the  youth  to  live  with  music  as  they  do  with 
language. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  to  all  the  students  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  public  schools  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  music,  sight  singing  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
methods  involved  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  To  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  music,  by  the  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
greatest  composers,  can  be  the  means  of  enriching  the  lives  of  the 
vast  army  of  young  people  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  by 
preparing  them  to  enjoy  good  music. 

A  special  course  is  also  given  to  students  of  the  Common  School 
Methods  Class. 

Glee  Club. 

This  is  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  serious  study  of  classi- 
cal compositions  as  well  as  recreative  choral  work.  The  organiza- 
tion not  only  gives  two  concerts  annually,  but  assists  at  other  func- 
tions of  the  school. 

It  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  music  department. 


ORATORY 


The  course  in  Oratory  is  designed  to  develop  the  student  in  the 
art  of  expression  through  speech,  gesture  and  presence. 

Oratory,  like  all  other  arts,  is  born  of  the  natural  desire  to  give 
expression  to  one's  self.  The  ability  grows  greater  as  one  exercises 
the  power.  To  give  adequate  expression  to  one's  own  thoughts  or 
the  thoughts  of  another  through  the  agents  of  vocal  expression,  is 
>of  incalculable  value  to  the  individual  whatever  his  profession  may 
be.  Those  who  expect  to  become  teachers  of  any  subject  will  find 
that  the  study  of  Oratory  tends  to  bring  poise,  freedom  from  self- 
consciousness,  a  responsive  voice  and  body,  a  keener  imagination, 
emotions   aroused    and    directed    to   the   expression    of   the   best    in 
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one's  nature.     The  course  is  arranged  with  special  design  to  help 
those  who  are  to  become  teachers. 

Course  of  Study. 

1.  Voice  Training. 

(a)  Articulation.     Speech  formation;  placement;  pronunciation. 

(b)  Technical  Vocal  Training.  Control  of  breath;  cultivation  of 
resonance;  placement  of  tone;  radiation  and  projection;  compass; 
flexibility,  power,  freedom. 

(c)  Expressive  Voice  Culture.  Voice  as  an  interpreter  of  mental 
states;  tone  color  and  form;  relation  of  voice  to  imagination  and 
emotion. 

2.  Bodily  Expression.     Gesture. 

(a)  Physical  Exercises  as  a  preparation  for  spontaneous  gesture; 
responsive  drill  to  establish  coordination  of  mind  and  muscle. 

(b)  Expressive  Action.  Study  of  different  agents  of  bodily  ex- 
pression; function  of  each;  harmony  of  action. 

(c)  Pantomine.  Physical  expression  of  states  of  mind;  of  inci- 
dent;  character  representation. 

(d)  Harmonizing  exercises  from  Emerson  system  of  Physical 
Culture. 

3.  Literary  Interpretation. 

(a)  Evolution  of  Expression.  Sixteen  progressive  and  graded 
steps  through  which  the  pupil  develops  his  powers  of  expression 
through  voice,  gesture  and  presence.  Selections  from  literature 
illustrating  these  steps. 

(b)  Literary  Analysis. 

(c)  Study  and  Presentation  of  Plays. 

(d)  Dramatization  of  Novels  and  Short  Stories.  Arrangement  of 
Novels  and  Short  Stories  for  Recital. 

(c)    Recitals.     Platform  Deportment. 

4.  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

The  foregoing  course  is  offered  to  those  desiring  special  study  in 
Oratory,  and  will  be  given  in  two  individual  lessons  and  one  group 
lesson  a  week.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
Sophomore  year,  or  its  equivalent,  and  is  arranged  to  cover  a  period 
of  two  years  of  study. 

A  certificate  in  Oratory  will  be  given  to  students  completing  the 
course  as  outlined  above  and  also  the  following  subjects: 

Psychology;  History  of  Education;  Principles  of  Education;  Meth- 
ods; English,  Junior  Literature,  Junior  Optional  Literature;  Phys- 
iology; Modern  Language;  Common  School  Music;  Art  History; 
Physical  Culture. 
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A  fee  of  $9.00  for  nine  weeks  will  be  charged  pupils  of  this  de- 
partment. 

Texts:  The  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  se- 
lected material  from  classic  and  standard  authors. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 


Teaching  by  mail  is  becoming  more  popular  every  day,  and  the 
facilities  have  now  been  so  perfected  that  there  is  no  method  of 
study  which  equals  that  of  the  correspondence  plan  for  giving  depth 
of  scholarship  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  studied.  The 
State  Normal  School  has  so  arranged  its  courses  of  study  that  all 
correspondence  students  will  secure  full  credit  for  the  work  which 
they  do  at  home  should  they  decide  eventually  to  attend  the  Normal 
School  at  Athens. 

These  courses  are  prepared  by  the  heads  of  departments  who  are 
specialists  in  these  branches.  Directons  as  to  text-books  and  les- 
sons, and  lists  of  review  questions,  will  be  sent  the  student.  When 
the  student  writes  out  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  sends  in 
her  papers,  these  will  be  corrected  and  graded  and  again  returned 
to  the  student.  Credit  will  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  State 
Normal  School  for  the  work  done,  and  this  credit  will  help  the  stu- 
dent, who  can  come  to  the  school  later  and  take  resident  work,  to 
obtain  the  diploma  offered  by  this  institution. 

The  charges  for  the  courses  are  as  follows: 

Common  School  Review  Courses.  General  Culture  Courses. 

Arithmetic $5.00  Algebra $6.00 

Grammar 5.00  Geometry  ________   6.00 

History,  American  _   _   _   _    5.00  Latin  __________   6.00 

Physiology 5.00  Rhetorc 6.00 

Geography   _    _    _    _ 5.00  Literature 6.00 

Agriculture 5.00  Civil   Government   _    _    _    _    6.00 

Reading 5.00 

Spelling 5.00 

General  Pedagogical  Courses. 

Dutton's  "School  Management,"  and  Georgia  School  Law $5.00 

A  General  Course  on  Primary  Methods 5.00 

Other  courses  in  way  of  preparation. 

For  full  particulars  in  regard  to  any  of  these  courses  of  study, 
address  the  resident,  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Georgia. 
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LECTURE  COURSE 


The  school  maintains  a  Lyceum  Course  which  is  free  to  all  the 
students  of  the  school  and  in  which  are  engaged  the  best  platform 
performers  we  can  procure.  In  addition  to  this,  a  series  of  lectures 
by  prominent  men  and  women  in  the  state,  who  have  accomplished 
things  in  the  special  line  of  work  in  which  each  is  interested,  is  kept 
up  throughout  the  year. 

Moreover,  Athens  affords  the  school  wonderful  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing  those  who  have  attained  distinction  along  many 
lines  of  endeavor.  The  school,  in  fact,  is  at  times  embarrassed  with 
the  richness  of  its  opportunities  of  this  kind.  But  they  are  invalu- 
able aids  in  giving  finishing  touches  to  the  education  which  the 
school  is  striving  to  impart  to  its  student  body. 

Dr.  John  Mell  has  given  during  the  past  year  a  series  of  lectures 
upon  Parliamentary  Law  to  the  students  of  the  school.  Dr.  Mell  is 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  upon  this  subject  in  our  country 
and  is  eminently  qualified  to  conduct  lectures  of  this  kind.  The 
school  has  always  felt  that  teachers  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  Law,  and  Dr.  Mell  has  been  giving 
them  exactly  what  they  needed  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
subject. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  through  its  social  life, 
Bible  study,  Mission  study  and  intercollegiate  relationships,  seeks  to 
promote  the  spirit  of  right  living  among  students  and  to  train  them 
for  Christian  work.  The  social  work  consists  of  introducng  new 
students  to  the  school  and  of  assisting  them  in  adapting  themselves 
to  their  new  friends  and  environment.  The  Bible  study  course  is 
arranged  to  cover  four  years,  but  if  as  much  as  two  years  is  satis- 
factorily completed  credit  is  given.  The  course  in  Mission  study  is 
carefully  planned  and  the  text-books  used  are  the  newest  and  best, 
treating  both  home  and  foreign  mission  problems.  Intercollegiate 
relationships  have  been  established  by  delegations  to  the  Georgia 
State  Missionary  League,  and  the  Southern  Conference  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  by  visits  of  traveling  student  sec- 
retaries and  by  the  interchange  of  reports  and  methods  wth  other 
associations. 
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Bible  Course. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  such  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  as  will  furnish  to  the  students  a  background  for  future 
work  in  detail. 

The  lessons  are  arranged  for  systematic  daily  readings,  begin- 
ning with  Genesis,  through  the  Bible.  Weekly  quiz  reviews  are 
held  on  these  readings,  bringing  out  such  points  as  every  person 
ought  to  know  about  the  great  Book. 

The  aim  of  the  teachers  in  presenting  these  lessons  is  to  bring 
the  students  into  loving  acquaintance  with  God's  Word.  This  course 
covers  four  years. 

The  First  Year's  course  embraces  the  Law  and  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation  as  found  in  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Esther  in- 
clusive. 

The  Second  Year's  course  is  a  study  of  the  Poetry  and  Prophecy 
of  the  Bible,  beginning  with  the  book  of  Job  and  extending  through 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  Third  Year's  course  is  the  Life  of  Christ  on  the  historical 
study  of  the  four  Gospels.  These  lessons  are  so  arranged  as  to 
bring  together  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  four  Gospels  for  com- 
parison. There  is  no  attempt  made  to  study  these  parts  critically, 
but  simply  to  present  the  facts  as  given  by  the  four  writers. 

The  Fourth  Year's  course  is  a  study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
of  the  Epistles  and  of  Revelation. 

This  course  is  entirely  optional,  but  all  students  are  encouraged 
to  join  one  of  these  classes  and  due  recognition  is  given  their  work 
in  the  permanent  records  of  the  school. 

The  Bible  classes  are  taught  by  members  of  the  Faculty.  During 
last  year  the  enrollment  in  all  these  classes  was  three  hundred  and 
eleven. 

The  State  Normal  School  won  second  honor  in  this  work  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  Panama  Exposition  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  national  contest  in  1915. 

There  is  quite  an  interest  in  the  memorizing  of  Scripture  pre- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Helen  Gould  Shepherd,  for  which  she  presents  a 
Student's  Bible.  Last  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  seven  pre- 
sented to  these  students. 

Students  are  urged  to  keep  in  their  respective  classes  in  Bible 
work  as  in  other  studies. 

The  State  Normal  School  won  first  honor  in  the  United  States  on 
the  Student  Association  Honor  Roll  at  the  Panama  Exposition  for 
the  largest  average  in  proportion  to  total  enrollment  in  Mission 
Study  and  Social  Welfare  classes  in  1915.     The  School  won  second 
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honor  places  in  the  two  subjects  that  follow:  volunteer  Bible  Study 
classes  and  attendance  on  religious  services. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
work  of  the  school,  there  is  an  organized  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  which  holds  regular  meetings  once  a  month.  This 
organization  has  done  much  to  further  the  study  of  temperance  and 
temperance  questions  through  the  Social  Welfare  class,  which  meets 
once  a  week,  and  the  monthly  lectures  given  by  choice  lecturers  on 
the  subject. 

The  Altioria  Literary   Society. 

For  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  Altioria  Society,  by  follow- 
ing its  motto  has,  through  its  high  standards  in  literary  and  social 
culture,  through  beautifying  its  room  and  through  establishing  a 
library,  reached  the  state  of  being  a  permanent  and  necessary 
organization  in  the  school. 

The  Mildred  Kutherford  Society. 

The  Mildred  Rutherford  Soceity  is  a  literary  soceity,  the  aims  of 
which  are  the  cultivation  of  the  literary  sense,  the  betterment  of 
the  social  life  of  the  school  and  the  cementing  of  friendships  into 
strong  usefulness  in  the  future. 

The  Alexander  Etiquette  Club. 

The  Alexander  Etiquette  Club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasant  social  intercourse,  for  the  study  of  pertinent  questions  of 
etiquette,  and  for  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of,  and  a  striving  for, 
the  highest  forms  of  courtesy,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
conditions  of  life. 

The  Round  Table. 

The  Round  Table  is  a  gathering  of  all  the  students  who  desire  to 
attend  at  a  regular  meeting  every  Saturday  night  just  when  supper 
is  over.  The  organization  is  nine  years  old  and  its  aim  is  to  fur- 
nish wholesome  recreation  and  to  develop  a  love  for  and  a  power  to 
tell  the  best  stories  to  be  found  in  our  literature.  Current  topics 
are  discussed,  songs  rendered  and  some  pleasing  story  told  and 
commented  on.  This  organization  started  with  but  six  members  at 
its  inception,  and  now  has  increased  in  size  until  there  is  no  room 
on  the  school  campus  that  will  hold  the  attendance  wtihout  crowding. 
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The  Ciceronian  Debating  Society. 

The  Ciceronian  Debating  Society  is  an  organization  of  the  young 
men  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  them  in  debate  and  public 
speaking.  Regular  meetings  are  held  once  a  week  when  current 
topics  of  vital  interestest  are  debated  and  declamations  rendered.  In 
addition  to  the  benefits  derived  from  public  speaking,  the  young  men 
are  given  considerable  insight  into  parliamentary  usage  by  occa- 
sional lectures.  All  of  which  prepare  the  members  for  duties  in 
after  life. 

The  Athletic  Association. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  an  organization  of  the  students  to 
promote  and  encourage  outdoor  sports  and  athletics,  and  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
The  Association  has  a  well  equipped  athletic  field,  with  courts  for 
tennis,  Field  Days  and  various  athletic  contests  stimulate  interest 
in  outdoor  activities,  and  furnish  to  the  students  sane,  wholesome 
recreation. 

The  Georgia  Club. 

Five  years  ago  the  Georgia  Club  began  its  work.  At  that  time  it 
was  a  new  and  unique  organization  in  the  State  Normal  School;  but 
also  it  was  new  and  unique  in  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  club  numbers  216  students  and  faculty  members,  represents 
94  counties  and  five  states.  It  meets  regularly  on  Mondays  at  nine 
o'clock  for  an  hour's  informal,  comfortable  discussion  of  rural  life. 


EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  help  our  graduates  find  work, 
and  school  officers  to  obtain  suitable  teachers.  No  one  is  sent  to  a 
place  for  which  she  plainly  is  unfitted;  it  is  thought  to  be  more  im- 
portant to  succeed  in  a  small  field  by  doing  satisfactory  work  than 
to   fail  in   a  more  desirable  place — good    work   is  more   important. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

The  following  schools  are  this  year  represented  by  graduates  in 
the  student  body  of  the  State  Normal  School:  Berry  School,  College 
for  Women  (S.  C),  Fifth  District  Agricultural  School,  Fourth  Dis- 
trict Agricultural  School,  Gibson-Mercer,  Georgia  Normal  College, 
Gordon  Institute,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Luthersville  Institute,  Mc- 
Phaul    Institute,    Middle    Georgia    Institute,    Rabun    Gap    Industrial 


School,  Rheinhardt  College,  Samuel  Benedict  Memorial,  Shorter 
College,  Sixth  District  Agricultural  School,  Seventh  District  Agricul- 
tural School,  Tugalo  Institute,  Young  Harris,  and  the  High  Schools 
of  Albany,  Americus,  Athens,  Bartow,  Baxley,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.), 
Chickamauga,  Cohutta,  Columbus,  Commerce,  Dacula,  Deveraux, 
Ellaville,  Fairburn,  Fayetteville,  Gresham,  Griffin,  Hampton.  Har- 
rison, Hoganville,  Hoschton,  Jasper,  Lavonia,  Lawrenceville,  Liv- 
ingston, Loganville,  Ludowici,  Madison,  Marietta,  Maysville,  Meigs, 
Menlo,  Monroe,  Monticello,  Norcross,  Oconee,  Quitman,  Rochelle, 
Rockville,  Rome,  Sandersville,  Savannah,  Shellman,  Social  Circle, 
Sparta,  Thomasville,  Tignall,  Union  Point,  Vienna,  Warrenton,  Wash- 
ngton,  Winder,  Winterville,  Zebulon. 


STATISTICS  FOR   J9J5-W6 

Resident  students  registered  to  date  (Feb.  8,  1916),  717;  students 
registered  for  Correspondence  course,  66;  pupils  in  Muscogee  Ele- 
mentary School  and  Country  School,  223;  total,  1006.  Teachers 
and  officers,  52;  counties  represented  by  students,  111;  students 
holding  diplomas  from  other  schools,  21  ;  students  holding  first- 
grade  license,  51;  second-grade  license,  69;  third-grade  license,  18; 
students  having  experience  in  teaching,  109;  studetns  who  earned 
the  money  they  spend  here,  88.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  all  our 
students  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers.  Total  registration 
since  the  founding  of  the  school,  11,428,  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
whom  have  since  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Total  graduates  to 
June,  915,  936.     Graduating  class  this  year  numbers  82. 

Buildings:  Academic  buildings,  3;  Dormitory  buildings,  3;  Din- 
ing Hall  and  Senior  Hall  building,  1;  Rural  School,  1;  Carnegie 
Library,  1;  Infirmary,  1;  Dairy  Barn,  1;  Stock  Barn,  1;  total,  12. 
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ROLL  OF  STUDENTS,  i9i5-i9i6 


Asbury,  Mary  Lou 
Baker,  Mabelle 
Banner,  Therese 
Bellah,  Lona 
Berry,  Mattie  Sue 
Bishop,  Mamie 
Blitch,   Mary 
Brackett,  Bertha 
Brock,  Rachel 
Brunner,  Hattie 
Burson,  Susie 
Chapman,  Lucy 
Chapelle,  Sara 
Cheney,  Dorothy 
Cofer,  Sadie 
Coile,  Gladys 
Collins,  Annie  Belle 
Cook,  Susie 
Davis,  Eva 
Doster,  Annie 
Fluker,  Emily 
Fuller,  Dessa 
Guillebeau,  Clarice 
Hagins,  Irene 
Harrison,  Ruth 
Hearn,  Gertrude 
Hensler,  Rosa  Lee 
Hill,  Viola 
Holliday,  Marguerite 
Hunt,  Lucia  R. 
Ivey,  Mary  L. 
Lambert,  Julia 


Senior  (Academic). 

- 

Greene 

McCollough,  Mattie  Lou  Gwinnett 

Hancock 

McCorkle,   Bergna 

Clarke 

Muscogee 

McKey,  Nannie 

Coweta 

Henry 

McLemore,  Viola 

Montgomery 

Pike 

McNiel,  Evelyn 

Chatham 

Morgan 

Mapp,  Mamie 

Clarke 

Bibb 

Mathews,   Lucile 

Meriwether 

Jackson 

Meadow,  Stella 

Oglethorpe 

Carroll 

Morgan,   Bessie 

Harris 

Bibb 

Munro,  Martha 

Marion 

Clarke 

Perry,  Edna 

Chattooga 

Muscogee 

Promt,  Alice  Rosa 

Clarke 

Pike 

Ray,  Lena 

Franklin 

Schley 

Rees,  Lois 

Webster 

Wilkes 

Rivers,  Ethel  Lee 

Clarke 

Clarke 

Roberts,  Myrtle 

Walker 

Macon 

Sellers,  Ellen 

Appling 

Clarke 

Shackelford,  Sarah 

Spalding 

Chatham 

Shepherd,  Rosalind 

Jackson 

Greene 

Singleton,  Vennie 

Forsyth 

Wilkes 

Slayton,  Ethel 

Harris 

Bartow 

Smith,   W.   C. 

Washington 

Lincoln 

Tanner,  Ruby 

Campbell 

Muscogee 

Thomas,  Annie  M. 

Oglethorpe 

DeKalb 

Waiter,  Blanche 

Cobb 

Walker 

Walton,  Vera 

Wilkes 

Walton 

Warnock,  Lennie 

Bacon 

Baldwin 

Weldon,  Inez 

Troup 

Wilkes 

Williams,  Mamie 

Gwinnett 

Pike 

Williams,  Nellie 

Gwinnett 

Baldwin 

Witcher,  Lucy 

Coweta 

Clarke 

Senior   ( Industrial ) . 


Baggs,  Elise 

Liberty 

Freeman,  Eunice 

Madison 

Bennett,  Olive 

Tift 

Iverson,  Elberta 

Clarke 

Clay,  Alamo 

Cobb 

Merritt,  Lucy 

Sumter 

Clay,  Curtis 

Cobb 

Pedrick,  Cobbie 

Brooks 

Collins,  Lorine 

Douglas 

Russell,  Elsie  J. 

Floyd 

Durrence,  Ida 

Tattnall 

Saunders,  Elizabeth 

Habersham 

Eidson,  Sara  R. 

Oglethorpe 

Speight,  Lila 

Baldwin 
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Stiles,  Etta 
Wall,  Ruby 
Wood,  Ezma 


Baldwin      Young,   Annie  Clarke 

Gwinnett      Zeigler,  Howell  Mc.  Clarke 

Gwinnett 


Junior    ( Academic ) 


Allgood,   Lillie    B.  Walton 

Arnold,  Gladys  Hancock 

Benefield,  Myrtis  C.  Clayton 

Brown,  Nanalyne  Sumter 

Buxton,    Lucile  Burke 

Coleman,  Clyde  Jefferson 

Coleman,  Lorene  Bibb 

Cox,  Elizabeth  Clarke 

Dallas,  Brown  Upson 

Dallas,  Weaver  Upson 

Davis,  Jewel  Mitchell 

Davis,  Josephine  Bibb 

Doster,  Amy  Chattooga 

Downing,  Ruth  Lee 

Dukes,  Willie  Thomas 

Few,  Louise  Morgan 

Fleeman,    Maude   E.  Clarke 

B'rankum,  Caroline  E.  Franklin 

George,   Emily  Morgan 

Gunnels,  Annie  May  Randolph 

Gunter,   Bertha  Wilkes 

Hale,  Evelyn  Pike 

Harrell,  Minnie  T.  Brooks 

Harris,   Rosina  Glynn 

Harvey,  Connie  Houston 

Hawkes,  Lucile  Pike 

Henry,  Evelyn  Fulton 

Hilsman,  Virginia  Glynn 

Hinton,  Annie  Mae  Gwinnett 

Hogg,  Jimmie  Marion 
Hollingsworth,  Georgia     DeKalb 

Hope,  Nan  Clayton 

Howard,  Leone  Sumter 

Johnson,  Bessie  Jackson 
Johnson,  Nellie         Montgometry 

Kendrick,  Eva  Pike 

Kerlin,  Eloise  Clarke 


Koehne,  Lucile  L.  Muscogee 

Latimer,  Emily  Wilkes 

McMillan,  Mildred  Jefferson 

Maddox,  Annie  Jackson 

Martin,  Annie  Chatham 

Mercer,  Lucile  Jones 

Montgomery,  Carolyn  Gwinnett 

Montgomery,  Frances  Morgan 

Morris,  Roberta  Franklin 

Philpot,  Irene  Troup 

Porterfield,  Inez  Madison 

Powell,  Katherine  L.  Chattooga 

Ransom,  Wyatt  Chattooga 

Reid,  Trena  Carroll 

Reynolds,  Mary  Muscogee 

Rice,  Cossie  Clarke 

Roberts,  Hortense  Randolph 

Rustin,  Mary  R.  Chatham 

Sale,  Arthur  C.  Randolph 

Sale,  Lucy  Lee  Randolph 

Shanklin,  Helen  Mitchell 
Smith,  Mattie  Frances        Brooks 

Snellings,  Florice  Morgan 

Sullivan,  Mary  Sue  Newton 

Tanner,  Odessa  Gwinnett 

Towns,  Martha  B.  Clarke 

Walker,  lone  Jones 

Walker,  Irene  Jones 

Walker,  Mamie  Jones 
Webster,  Louise  Marion  Muscogee 

Weems,  Felexina  Troup 

Whittelsey,  Helen  Lee  (Ala.) 

Williamson,  Leila  Schley 

Williams,  Mary  F.  Muscogee 

Wimberly,  Susan  Fulton 

Wynne,  Sara  Morgan 
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Junior    ( Industrial ) . 


Adams,  Lennie 

Clayton 

Hicks,  Marie 

Polk 

Agnew,  Ethel 

Chattooga 

Langston,  Lessie 

Houston 

Beasley,  Nannie 

Bulloch 

LaPrade,  Emma 

Wilkes 

Birch,  Elizabeth 

Bibb 

Maxwell,  Kathleen 

Pike 

Bounds,  Emmy 

Wilkes 

Quin,  Vance 

Wilkes 

Collings,  Maggie 

Tattnall 

Rainwater,  Lois 

Wilcox 

Fetner,  Ruth 

Bibb 

Scarborough,  Louise 

Muscogee 

Flanigan,  Mellie 

Jackson 

Trimble,  Fannie 

Fulton 

Green,  Nellie 

Oglethorpe 

Turk,  Ruth 

tfanks 

Sophomore   (Academic) 


Asbill,  Lucile 
Ayers,  Undine 
Balkcom,  Lois 
Boone,  Louise 
Boulineau,  Annie 
Bowden,  Hannah 
Braswell  Annie  Lou 
Britt,  Kate 
Brown,  Elizabeth 
Burroughs,  Ruth 
Burton,  Vivan 
Caldwell,  Bessie  M. 
Caldwell,  Mary  E. 
Calhoun,  Claudia 
Callaway,  Edna 
Connors,  Beatrice 
Cook,  Nina 
Crittenden,  Idalu 
Crowley,  Lizzie  Sue 
Dame,  Alma 
Davenport,  Sara 
Dockins,  Irene 
Drake,  Kathleen 
Farr,  Eva 
Finley,  Lila  L. 
Fowler,  Eunice 
French,  Jessie 
Garrett,  Romie 
Gillespie,  Bertie 
Graham,  Mary 
Gresham,  Mary 


Pulaski 

Franklin 

Quitman 

Jackson 

Richmond 

Muscogee 

Walton 

Screven 

Twiggs 

Madison 

Clarke 

Merimether 

Harris 

Sumter 

Clarke 

Sumter 

Chattahoochee 

Randolph 

Oconee 

Clinch 

Morgan 

Rabun 

Clarke 

Franklin 

Clarke 

Clarke 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Walton 

Banks 

Clay 

Morgan 


Guillebeau,  Eva 
Haddock,  Annie 
Hale,  Inez 
Hancock,  Ola  I. 
Hatch,  Sara 
Hendricks,  Maude 
Holliman,  Olive 
Holt,  Elsie 
Jackson,  Gladys 
James,  Corinne 
Jenkins,  Susie 
Kimbrough,  Sara 
King,  Mozelle 
King,  Nannie  M. 
Kittrell,  Sara 
Knox,  Mary  E. 
Linch,  Lois 
McElheney,  Ethel 
Manry,  Grace 
Marlin,  Louise 
Means,  Florine 
Means,  Myra 
Mitchell,  Annie  G. 
Moore,  Blanch 
Moore,  Jane  W. 
Morris,  Edna  C. 
Perkins,  Ernie 
Perry,  Irene 
Poss,  Walter 
Prickett,  Allie 
Reynolds,  Harriet 


Lincoln 

Clarke 

Morgan 

Clarke 

Washington 

Union 

Wilkinson 

Gilmer 

Jones 

Meriwether 

Harris 

Morgan 

Muscogee 

Muscogee 

Washington 

Oglethorpe 

Bibb 

Jasper 

Calhoun 

Terrell 

Houston 

Houston 

Franklin 

Lincoln 

Henry 

Pike 

Taylor 

Burke 

Clarke 

Banks 

Jackson 


Ruark,  Nellie  M. 

Morgan 

Walker,  Ethel 

Jackson 

Saye,  Alice 

Morgan 

Wehunt,   Clyde 

Clarke 

Smith,  Ruth 

Sumter 

Williams,  Harriet  C. 

Frankin 

Sorrells,  Era 

Jackson 

Williamson,  Flo 

Clarke 

Summers,  Thelma 

Bibb 

Williamson,  Ruth 

Clarke 

Thompson,  Jeroliue 

Coweta 

Wood,  Alberta 

Walton 

Thompson,  Willard 

Jackson 

Woodall,  S.  W. 

Talbot 

Thornton,  Mary  Ella 

Oconee 

Wynn,  Marion 

Greene 

Vandiver,  Escar 

Wilcox 

Sophomore 

(Industrial) . 

Birch,  Margaret 

Bibb 

Meadow,  Nellie 

Oglethorpe 

Boss,  Lamar 

Walton 

Milner,  Vera 

Newton 

Boyett,  Estelle 

Quitman 

Murrelle,  Adelle 

Jasper 

Butler,  Sarah 

Clarke 

Pannell,  Mattie  Lee 

Walton 

Collier,  Eunice 

Bibb 

Patterson,  Evelyn 

Fulton 

Eberhardt,   Rheida 

Jefferson 

Patterson,  Nancy 

DeKalb 

Elder,  Mavis 

Oconee 

Peeples,  Bertha 

Gwinnett 

Hampton,  Sibyl 

Clarke 

Prater,  Naomi 

Habersham 

Howard,  Lois 

Oconee 

Shackelford,  Moina 

Wilcox 

Hudson,  Christine 

Jenkins 

Smalley,  Wessie 

Lincoln 

Hymes,  Annie  B. 

Chatham 

Smith,  Lula 

Pike 

Kinnebrew,  Lucile 

Clarke 

Snelson,  Inez 

Morgan 

Lee,  Ruby 

Clayton 

Ward,  Lucia 

Lincoln 

McEntire,  Ossie 

Clarke 

Willoughby,  Leila 

Oconee 

Freshman  < 

Academic). 

Allgood,  Eugene 

Paulding 

Martin,  C.   S. 

Bulloch 

Alsobrook,  Kate 

Fulton 

Moore,  Lessie 

Elbert 

Bellingrath,  Janie 

Fulton 

Paine,  Annie 

Clarke 

Burge,  Edith 

Fulton 

Pender,  Pearl 

Houston 

Burk,  Leo 

Floyd 

Price,  Christine 

Clarke 

Brown,  Hazel 

Cobb 

Sharp,  Bessie 

Houston 

Crowley,  Orion 

Paulding 

Shelton,  Ray 

Bartow 

Drake,  Arnold 

Clarke 

Simmons,  Eunice 

White 

Elrod,  Rochelle 

Spaulding 

Smith,  Mary  E. 

Oglethorpe 

Estes,  Eleanor 

Meriwether 

Tabor,  Mary 

Madison 

Graham,  Radford 

Oglethorpe 

Trimble,  Cecile 

Fulton 

Holliman,  Annie 

Wilkinson 

Tuten,    Willie 

Bryant 

Jennings,   Vera 

Clarke 

Ward,   Carolyn 

Oconee 

Kent,  Mildred 

Wheeler 

Wright,  Gladys 

Lincoln 

Kinard,  Ruth 

Jasper 

Yarbrough,  Ernest 

Jenkins 

McGarity,  S.  B. 

Paulding 
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Freshman  (Industrial), 


Broach,  Annie 

Walton 

Myddelton,  Margaret 

Clarke 

Burns,   Sarah 

Banks 

Nichols,  Bessie 

Cobb 

Camp,  Mary  Sue 

Floyd 

Purnell,  Beulah 

Thomas 

Coburn,  Estelle 

Bibb 

Puryear,  Hilda 

Clarke 

Deason,  Laree 

Lincoln 

Quarterman,  Helen 

Liberty 

Eidson,    Myrtis 

Clarke 

Rains,   Sara  M. 

Clarke 

Fant,  Susie             Anderson,  S.  C. 

Rast,  Laura 

Clarke 

Ford,  Carrie 

Clarke 

Rigsby,  Cora  Mae 

Coweta 

Garmon,  Eva 

Fulton 

Sewell,  Myrtie 

Carroll 

Greene,  Ruth 

Chatham 

Smith,  Lennie 

Washington 

Hogan,  Hattie 

Lincoln 

Stiles,   Lillian 

Baldwin 

Holloway,  Sarah 

Macon 

Stribling,  Alma 

DeKalb 

Home,  Dolly 

Baldwin 

Sturkey,   Erne  L. 

Lincoln 

Johnson,  Bertha 

Wilkes 

Trimble,  Lucile 

Fulton 

Johnston,  Annie  C.  Anderson, S.C. 

Walker,  Bessie 

Jackson 

Kenney,  Garland 

Clarke 

Walker,  Bessie  Mae 

Toombs 

Lyle,  Willie  F. 

Clarke 

Ward,   Ruby 

Lincoln 

McGarrah,  Ethel 

Sumter 

Review 

Class. 

Ammons,  Birdie 

Richmond 

Monk,  Violet 

Worth 

Brackett,  Knox 

Jackson 

Payne,  Mozelle 

Clarke 

Carter,  Daisy 

Laurens 

Schley,   Louise 

Muscogee 

Conaway,  Lillian 

Clarke 

Slusher,   Floyd 

Leslie,  Ky. 

Drake,   Anna  Belle 

Clarke 

Smith,  Annie 

Jasper 

Fountain,  Rosebud 

Wilkinson 

Smith,  Hattie  Lee 

Clarke 

Garrason,  J.  0. 

Liberty 

Stephens,  Otto 

Clarke 

Griffith,   Clyde 

Fayette 

Townsend,  Hazel 

Mcintosh 

Haddock,  Marguerite 

Clarke 

Waldrep,  Louise 

Clarke 

Jones,  Frances  Belle 

Lee 

Waldrep,   Wm. 

Clarke 

Lee,  Ruby 

Ware 

Wehunt,  Minnie 

Clarke 

Medlock,  Grechia 

Fulton 

Common  School  Methods. 

Adams,  Florence 

Morgan 

Dillard,  Zoe 

Rabun 

Andrews,  Birdie 

Randolph 

Doster,   Ruby 

Clarke 

Bostwick,  Thelma 

Jefferson 

Evans,  Merdelle 

Jackson 

Clark,  Alice 

Bulloch 

Fariss,  Eliza  M. 

Pulaski 

Collins,  Bessie 

Stephens 

Faulkner,  Ruby 

Jasper 

Collins,  Gladys 

Habersham 

Fulwood,   Susie 

Taylor 

Daniel,  Jewel  E. 

Marion 

Harper,  Edith  N. 

Clayton 

Dillard,  Ida 

Rabun 

Harper,  Georgia  E. 

Morgan 
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Harris,  Zella  Mae 

Gordon 

O'Kelley,  Jessie 

Hinton,   Bessie 

Henry 

Petty,  Jewel 

Hinton,  Ruby 

Henry 

Powell,  Vassie 

Hodge,  Jessie  Mae 

Monroe 

Reddick,   Sadie 

Jones,  Lena  Mae 

Cobb 

Reeves,  Fannie 

Landrum,  Katherine 

Fayette 

Ryals,  Nona 

Lay,  Nell 

Jackson 

Slocumb,  Dewey 

Lay,  Nettie 

Banks 

Smith,  Mabel 

Lewis,  Clyde 

Houston 

Smith,  Sarah  E. 

Lee,  Opal 

Fayette 

Speer,  Sarah  L. 

Linder,  Margie 

Hart 

Stephens,  Gertrude 

McCullough,  Hortense       Toombs 

Wallace,   Mary  Sue 

McCurry,  Mrs.   A.  V. 

Hart 

Wallace,  Ruth 

Man  ley,  Edna 

Franklin 

Watkins,  Alma 

Marchman,  Myrtis 

Taliaferro 

Wilson,  Mary  Lizzie 

Mathews,  Ila  Mae 

Gwinnett 

Wright,  Bessie  Lee 

Irregulars. 

Adams,   A.   C. 

Clarke 

Fincher,  Willimae 

Alexander,  Fan 

Franklin 

Fleming,  Elizabeth 

Beasley,  Sallie 

Bulloch 

Floyd,  Odessa 

Bearden,  Leo 

Cherokee 

Garrett,  Fannie  K. 

Bennett,  Lois 

Jeff  Davis 

Grady,   Mabelle 

Bishop,  Rose 

Talbot 

Gross,   Lottye 

Blake,  Jessie 

Dade 

Gunter,  Agnes 

Bohannon,  Lila 

Dodge 

Gunter,   Sallie  Lou 

Bounds,  Mary  W. 

Wilkes 

Hearn,  Edna 

Boyd,  Julia 

Barrow 

Hogan,  Ruth 

Bray,    Dorothy 

Oglethorpe 

Harvey,   Carter 

Burke,    Bertha 

Floyd 

Harris,  R.   C. 

Burke,  Nina 

Floyd 

Harris,  R.  V. 

Callaway,  Nannie  L. 

Wilkes 

Hayes,  Ruth 

Carmichael,  J.  H. 

Campbell 

Hendrix,  Mattie 

Carter,   Liny 

Greene 

Hinton,  Annie  Berry 

Chandler,  Emily 

Madison 

Holliday,  Kate 

Colley,  Rachael 

Harris 

Holland,  S. 

Colley,  Ruth 

Harris 

Holmes,  Leona 

Collins,  Byrd  Lee 

Macon,  Ala. 

Jackson,  Essie  H. 

Cubbedge,  Marion 

Effingham 

Jackson,  Lenira 

David,   Mattie 

Wilkes 

Johnston,  Emmie  L. 

Davison,  Bertha  K. 

Clarke 

Jackson,   Rock 

DeLoach,  Esther 

Putnam 

Kitchen,  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Douglas,  Mary 

Talbot 

Lanier,    Ruby 

Elrod,   Sarah 

Tift 

Lee,  Mary  Mason 

Rockdale 

Gwinnett 

Rabun 

Screven 

Burke 

Wheeler 

Houston 

Butts 

Upson 

Fayette 

Walton 

Spalding 

Coweta 

Banks 

Bibb 

Newton 


Monroe 

Clarke 

Troup 

Wilkes 

Clarke 

Dade 

Wilkes 

Wilkes 

Carroll 

Lincoln 

Muscogee 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Jasper 

Union 

Henry 

Clarke 

Monroe 

Glynn 

Banks 

Clarke 

Twigge 

Pierce 

Worth 

Clarke 

Sumter 
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McGregor,  Jessie 

Clarke 

McKie,  Mamie 

Clarke 

McNabb,  Elizabeth 

Walton 

Massey,  Annie 

Muscogee 

Martin,  Grace         Anderson,  S.  C. 

Miller,  Helen 

Thomas 

Milton,  Annette 

Ware 

Moon,  Ruby 

Clarke 

Moore,  Bunnie 

Greene 

Moore,  Hattie  Reid 

Clarke 

Moore,  Ruby  C. 

Bibb 

Moss,   Mary 

Clarke 

Nichols,  Aeleta 

Fulton 

Nichols,  Mattie  J. 

Clarke 

Nicholson,  Mabel 

Oconee 

G'Farrell,  Aurelia 

Clarke 

O'Farrell,  Meadow 

Clarke 

Paine,  Cora 

Clarke 

Parker,  John  S. 

Franklin 

Patterson,  J.  E. 

Ben  Hill 

Pittman,  Grace 

Clarke 

Pittman,  Stella 

Clarke 

Payne,  Louise  Cobb 

Powell,  Isaac  Clarke 

Price,  Sara  K.  Clarke 

Rast,  Irma  Clarke 

Ray,  Cyrilla  Chatham 

Riley,  Lucy  Clarke 

Reviere,  Marguerite  Clarke 

Rowland,  Ellene  Clarke 
Sheppard,  Mrs.  Bessie  J.    Fulton 

Sharp,   Kathleen  Jackson 

Shirley,  Lula  Milton 

Sr  ith,  Willie  Macon 

Stone,  Leslie  Clarke 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Katharine       Clarke 

Wallace,  Myrtle  Barrow 

Watts,  Mrs.  Laura  Fulton 

Webb,  Sara  Clarke 

Welborn,  Gladys  Franklin 
Wells,  Naomi                Habersham 

Wilder,  Mayo  Franklin 

Wood,  Celestia  Clarke 

Yoemans,    Mary  Terrell 


Andrews,  Exa  Bae 
Butler,  Hazel 
Castellow,  Mamie 
Chandler,  Pauline 
Crawley,  Ethel 
Deadwyler,  Madeline 
Fussell,  Ethelyn 
Hall,  Mamie 
Harris,  Thelma 


Specials. 

Oconee      Hickey,  Annie  Laurie 

DeKalb  Chattahoochee 

Quitman      Holliday,  Annie  May  Clarke 

Madison      Hutcheson,   Martha  Fulton 

Spaulding      Linder,   Nell  Hart 

Clarke      McLeroy,  Ruth  Clarke 

Ben  Hill      Meaders,  Eleanor  Oconee 

Thomas      Netherlands,  Daisy  Burke 

Jackson      Rhodes,  Beryl  Clarke 

Wheat,  Jessie  Muscogee 
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Cagle,  W.  B. 
Cagle,  Lois 
Caldwell,  Nellie 
Chasteen,   Thurmond 
Conoway,  Leo 
Gordon,  John  B. 
Hughes,  C.  D. 


Autrey,  Harlow 
Butler,   Boyd 
Bryant,  Elgin 
Conoway,  Royce 
Callaway,   Sara 


Butler,  Annie   Vic 
Callaway,    Blanche 
Callaway,  Helen 
Callaway,  Herbert 
Dearing,    Mildred 
Fowler,  Rabun 
Fowler,  Winifred 


Bradberry,  Frank 
Bryant,  Marcus 
Caldwell,  Charles 
Caldwell,  Ina  May 
Drake,  Asa 
Fant,  Mary 
Flannigan,  Arthur 


Booth,  Harvey 
Chasteen,  Lettie  May 
Conoway,  Clarice 
Fowler,  Corrie 
F  wler,  Roy 
Griffin,    Addie 
Jackson,   Lenira 

Bradberry,   Albert 
Butler,  J.  C. 
Callaway,  Luke 
Callaway,  Garnett 
Doster,  Nolene 
Eidom,  Carl 
Edom,  Edward 


Grade  One. 

Jackson,    Broughton 
McLeroy,   Earnest 
Moon,  Rollin 
Maxwell,   Rupert 
Sheppard,   Martha 
Sims,  Annie 
Slaughter,   Julia 

Grade  Two. 

Drake,   Sara 
Henderson,   Paul 
Henderson,  Julia 
Hudgens,  Ruby  Lee 
Lyle,  Olivia 

Grade  Three. 

Griffin,    Alta 
Huff,  Alberta 
Jackson,  George 
Johnson,  Nina 
Lawrence,   Claire 
Maxwell,  Hugh  D. 
Pound,  Aldine 

Grade  Four. 

Fulcher,    Dorothy 
Haddock,   Claudia 
J-nnings,  Margaret 
Kinnebrew,   Ruth 
Lockhart,  Malcolm 
Moon,   Fred 
McQuarie,  Ellen 
Grade  Five. 

Jennings,   Pattie 
Kitchen,  John 
Lawrence,   Genevieve 
Marable,  Jewel 
Mygatt,  Ruth 
Maxwell,  M.  Lee 
Ruark,   Frances 
Grade  Six. 

Griffith,  Gladys 
Hampton,  Earnest 
Hughes,   Mildred 
Kenney,  Lawrence 
McLeroy,  Geneva 
Nichols,   Odessa 
Seymour,  Eunice 


Slaughter,   Nell 
Smith,  Louise 
Thornton,  Ida  Sue 
Watts,  Laura 
Whitehead,  Paul 
Wilson,  Inez 


Presnell,  Georgia 
Ruark,    Ruth 
Walter,  Wanita 
Whitehead,  Zenus 
Yearwood,    Harold 


Pittman,   Mildred 
Sorrells,  Clara 
Vandiver,  Betsy 
Waldrep,  Brantley 
Waldrep,  James 
Westmoreland,  Jewel 
Wilson,  Arthur  Lee 


Mygatt,  Ethel 
Nichols,   Susie 
Presnell,  Clara 
Smith,   Bernice 
Smith,  Lloyd 
Watts,  Mary  Lee 
Whitworth,  Lillie 

Smith,  J.   B. 
Smith,  Isabel 
Summers,  Irene 
Thurmond,   Odin 
Waldrep,   Kathleen 
Wilbanks,  Jennie  Lou 
Wood,  Rosa  Lee 


Sims,  Marion 
Slaughter,  Fain 
Vandiver,  Edward 
Whitehead,  Allen 
Whitehead,    Dillard 
Williamson,   Newton 
Whitworth,  Fannie  M. 


Grade  Seven. 


Brown,   Bernice 
Butler,  Ina 
Cantrell,  Margaret 
Conoway,  Cora  Lee 
Drake,  Daisy 
Fant,  Bruce 
Fant,  Louise 
Johnson,    Fannie 
Kinnebrew,   Mary 


Bondurant,    Elizabeth 
Campbell,  Maude 
Cheeley,   Bernice 
Hampton,    Belle 
Hudson,  Roselle 
Hughes,  Opal 

Bradberry,    Fred 
Ruark,  Guy 


Lawrence,  Lorna 
Lester,  Patman 
McLeroy,  Homer 
McEntire,   Gladys 
Moon,  Ruby 
Price,  Sara  Key 
Sims,  Hollie 
Telford,   Margaret 


Grade  Eight. 

Iverson,  Frances 
Johnson,   Charles 
Knight,  Bernice 
Pound,  Ida 
Poss,  James 
Prater,  Susie 

Specials. 
Webb,  Roy 


Strickland,  Lucile 
Thurmond,  Willie  May 
Vandiver,  Sheila 
Watson,  Fannie 
Williams,  Lucile 
Whitehead,    Allen 
Williamson,    Evans 
Wood,   Mattie  Lou 


Riley,  Lucy 
Thurmond,  Dewy 
Vandiver,  Fannie 
Walker,  Janie 
Whitehead,  Mabel 


Whitehead,  Annie  M. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
Athens,  Georgia 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

191 

Name  in  full,  surname  first Age 

Post  Office  address County 

Name  of  parent  or  guardian 

Post  Office  address  of  parent  or  guardian 

What  school  did  you  last  attend? 

Name   of  Principal  ? 

What  grade  or  class  did  you  finish? 

Do  you  hold  high  school  diploma? 

From  what  school  ? 

How  far  advanced  are  you  in  the  following  studies? 

English Mathematics 

Geography History 

Have  you  ever  attended  the  State  Normal  School? When? 

If  you  have  attended  an  accredited  high  school,. have  you  had  your  principal 

fill  out  the  high  school  certificate  blank? 

Have  you  a  license  to  teach? What  Grade? 

Have  you  taught? How  many  months? 

When  and  where? 

How  long  do  you  expect  to  remain  at  the  State  Normal  School? 

What  course  of  study  do  you  wish  to  pursue? 

For  what  class  do  you  think  you  are  prepared? 

When  were  you  last  successfully  vaccinated? 

Is  your  general  health  good? 

Are  ••-our  eyes  in  good  condition? 

Have  you  carefully  read  the  catalogue? 

Will  you  cheerfully  abide  by  the  rules? 

On  what  day  do  you  expect  to  reach  Athens? What  hour? 

Over  which  railroad  will  you  come? 

You  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  school  unless  you  bring  a  letter  from  your 
physician  stating  that  you  have  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease 
for  the  last  thirty  days.  See  HEALTH  CERTIFICATE  BLANK  (next  to  the 
last  page  of  the  catalogue). 

If  you  are  a  graduate  or  a  student  of  any  accredited  high  school,  send  in, 
before  August  15th,  records  of  your  standing  upon  a  blank  which  will  be  fur- 
nished you  by  any  accredited  high  school  principal.  If  you  have  been  a  member 
of  a  high  school  not  accredited,  bring  a  written  statement  of  your  scholastic 
attainments,  signed  by  the  principal  of  your  school. 

With  this  application,  send  letters  of  recommendation  from  responsible 
parties  in  your  home  neighborhood. 

Read  the  catalogue  of  the  school  and  this  blank  carefully ;  if  you  desire  to 
become  a  student  of  this  institution,  fill  out  the  blank  fully  in  your  own  hand- 
writing, and  mail  as  early  as  possible  to 

JERE  M.  POUND,  President. 

State  Normal  School, 

Athens,  Ga. 


A  CANDID  WORD  AVITH  PARENTS. 


Students  get  restless  and  homesick  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
begin,  and  again  before  the  session  ends.  They  write  begging  letters 
to  their  parents,  asking  permission  to  come  home.  The  school  in 
consequence  suffers  confusion,  and  its  work  is  seriously  crippled 
thereby.  A  week  or  so  of  valuable  time  is  practically  lost  out  of  the 
session  every  year  for  reasons  like  these. 

It  has  therefore  become  necessary  to  establish  the  following  regu- 
lations: 

Students  must  not  leave  the  school  before  the  holidays  begin, 
December  21,  or  before  the  session  ends,  May  30,  and  fail  term 
students  must  not  reenter  tardily  when  the  session  is  resumed  upon 
January  4,  without  permission  of  the  Dean,  Mr.  H.  B.  Ritchie.  The 
student  violating  this  rule  will  not  be  allowed  to  reenter  the  school. 

Parents  will  please  not  give  their  children  permission  to  go  home 
or  visit  neighboring  towns  for  trivial  causes.  Absences  of  this  kind 
militate  against  the  student  and  against  the  work  of  the  school  more, 
perhaps,  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

The  Dean  will  allow  no  variations  or  exceptions  except  for  provi- 
dential reasons.  When  these  reasons  arise  in  the  home,  parents  or 
guardians  must  communicate  directly  with  the  Dean  by  letter,  tele- 
gram or  telephone. 

Please  refer  to  the  Dean  all  letters  from  students  asking  for 
variations  from  these  proper  regulations. 

Except  for  providential  reasons,  you  ought  not  to  ask  the  Dean 
to   set  them  aside. 
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CALENDAR,  1918-19 


1918. 

Sept.  3rd,  Tuesday — School  Dormitories  open. 
Sept.  3rd,  Tuesday — Classification  of  Students. 
Sept.  4th,  Wednesday — Classification  of  Students. 
Sept.  5th,  Thursday — Fall  Term  begins  at  9  A.  M. 
Dec.  13th,  Friday — Mid-Session  Examinations. 
Dec.  20th,  Friday — Christmas  Holidays  begin. 

(Recitations  end  Thursday,  P.  M.  Dec.   19.) 

1919. 

Jan.  7th,  Tuesday — Re-opening  of  School. 

Apr.  17th,  Thursday — Founder's  Day. 

May  25th,  Sunday — Commencement  Sermon  at  11  A.  M. 

May  28th,  Monday — Annual  Concert  at  8:30  P.  M. 

May  27th,  Tuesday — Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  10  A.  M. 

May  27th,  Tuesday — Faculty  Reception  to  Alumni-ae  at  8:30  P.  M. 

May  28th,  Wednesday — Alumni-ae  Reunion  at  12  Noon. 

May  28th,  Wednesday — Graduating  Exercises  at   8   P.   M. 


New  students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but  it  is  best 
for  them  to  enter  September  3rd,  or  January  7th. 

Prospective  students  will  need  to  apply  well  in  advance  of  their 
coming,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  places  in  the  dormitories. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


B.   S.   MILLER,   Columbus,   Ga President 

S.  B.  BROWN,  Albany,  Ga Vice-President 

G.  A.  MELL,  Athens,  Ga Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Members  ex-offlcio. 

Governor  Hugh  M.  Dorsey Atlanta,  Ga. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  M.  L.  Brittian Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chancellor,  University  of  Georgia,  David  C.  Barrow Athens,  Ga. 

Members-at-large. 

Col.  W.  J.  Morton Athens,  Ga. 

A.  B.  Greene Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

Members  City  of  Athens. 

A.  H.  Davison Athens,  Ga. 

E.   J.    Bondurant Athens,    Ga. 

Members  Representing  Trustees  of  University  of  Georgia. 

Judge  Loyd  Cleveland Griffin,   Ga. 

Judge  Hamilton  McWhorter Athens,  Ga. 

J.    E.    Hayes Montezuma,   Ga. 

Members  Representing  Congressional  Districts. 

First  District,  Joseph  W.  Smith Manassas,  Ga. 

Second  District,  S.  B.  Brown Albany,  Ga. 

Third  District,  J.  M.  Collum Americus,  Ga. 

Fourth  District,  B.  S.  Miller Columbus,  Ga. 

Fifth  District,  H.  Y.  McC'ord Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sixth  District,  J.  C.  Beauchamp Williamson,  Ga. 

Seventh  District,  E.  S.  Griffeth Buchanan,  Ga. 

Eighth  District,  E.  A.  Copelan Greensboro,  Ga. 

Ninth  District,  L.  M.  Brand Lawrenceville,  Ga. 

Eleventh  District,  T.   C.  Culbreth Tarver,  Ga. 

Twelfth  District,  Judge  W.  W.  Larsen Dublin,  Ga. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Prudential — Brittian,    Barrow,    McWhorter,    Morton,    Davison,    Bon- 
durant. 

Salaries — Barrow,     McWhorter,     Brown,    Hayes,     McCord,     Greene, 
Griffeth. 

Teachers   and  Course  of   Study — Collum,    Brittain,    Copelan,    J.    W, 
Smith,  Beauchamp. 

Finance — Brown,   Brand,   Copelan,   Davison,   Cleveland,    Hayes,   Mc- 
Cord. 

Grounds  and  Buildings — Bondurant,  J.  W.  Smith,  Griffeth,  Larsen, 
Collum,  Greene. 

Laws  and  Discipline — McWhorter,  Cleveland,  Brown,  Larsen,  Beau- 
champ,   Greene. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  a  member  of  all  Stand- 
ing Committees,  and  the  President  of  the  School  is  a  consulting 
member  of  the  same. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 


DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.D Chancellor  Ex-Officio. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

JERE  M.   POUND,   A.B.,  LL.D President 

H.    B.    RITCHIE,    A.B Dean 

ALEXANDER  RHODES Business  Manager 

MRS.    H.   C.   DOOLITTLE Registrar 

MISS  BESSIE  BUCHWALD Stenographer 

H.   B.   RITCHIE,  A.B. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

Director  of  Elementary  Training  School. 

PETER  F.  BROWN,  A.M. 

English. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  A.  ALEXANDER,  A.M. 

Expression.    Assistant  in  English. 

T.  E.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  A.B. 

Mathematics. 

DAVID  L.  EARNEST,  A.M. 

Elementary  Science. 

MISS  ROBERTA  HODGSON 

History. 

FREDERICK  A.  MERRILL,  B.S. 

Geography  and  Economics. 

E.  S.  SELL,  B.S.A. 

Agriculture. 

MISS  HELEN  L.  SPROUT, 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Director  of  Correspondence  Department. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett., 
French  and  Spanish. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  A.M., 
German. 

MISS  EDNA  M.   RANDALL, 
Household  Arts. 

MISS  ANNIE  LINTON, 
Manual  Arts. 
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MISS  LAURA  B.  STRONG, 

Physical  Education. 

MRS.   AGNES   EBERHART, 

Instrumental  Music. 

MISS  EDITH  HODGSON, 

Voice. 

MISS  EBBA  H.   GORANSON, 

Sight  Singing. 

MISS  EVELYN  LEWIS, 

Oratory. 

MRS.  EDITH  ANDREWS, 

Department  of  Extension  Work. 

MISS  MAY  ZEIGLER,  A.B. 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

MISS  CHLOE  LOYD, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  English. 

MISS  IRIS  CALLAWAY, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Mathematics. 

MISS  MAY  SMITH, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Elementary  Science. 

MISS  MARY  WOODS, 

Assistant  in  Departments  of  History  and  Geography. 

MISS  BESS  M.  BAIRD, 
First  Assistant  in  Department  of  Household  Arts. 

MISS  PARNA  B.  HILL, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Household  Arts. 

MISS  RUTH  C.  BRIGGS, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Household  Arts. 

MISS  ANNIE   MAE   HOLLIDAY, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

MISS    EDITH    GUILE, 

MISS  MATTIE  SUE  BERRY, 

Assistants  in  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

MRS.  J.  W.   BAILEY, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Instrumental  Music. 

MISS  EBBA  GORANSON, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Instrumental  Music. 

MISS  KATE   HICKS, 
Principal  Elementary  School. 


MISS   MAGNOLIA  SCOVILLE, 

Critic  Teacher  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

MISS  HATTIE  SMITH, 

Critic  Teacher  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  YOUNG, 
Critic  Teacher  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

MISS  VIRGINIA  LOTT, 

Critic  Teacher  First  and  Second  Grades. 

MISS  ADA  JANE  DOLAN, 

Assistant  in  Upper  Grades. 

MISS  LAURA  ELDER, 

Teacher  of  Rural  School. 

MISS  AGNES  GOSS, 

Librarian. 

MISS  MARGARET  M.  GIBBS, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

MISS  MOINA  MICHAEL, 

MISS  ELIZABETH  YOUNG, 

Matrons   Winnie   Davis   Hall. 

MISS  NELLIE  COLBERT, 

MISS  MATTIE  SUE  BERRY, 

Matrons  Gilmer  Hall. 

MISS  VIRGINIA  LOTT, 

Matron  Senior  Hall. 

MRS.   MAGGIE   LAMDIN, 

MISS  EVELYN  LEWIS, 

Matrons  Bradwell  Hall. 

MISS  MIRIAM  HAZELTON, 

Matron  of  Campus. 

MISS  MAMIE  DAVIS, 

Trained  Nurse. 

MISS  EMiMIE  JONES, 

Bookkeeper. 

MISS  MOINA  MICHAEL, 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary. 

MRS.  B.  H.  KINNEBREW, 

Housekeeper. 


FACULTY  COMMITTEES,  1918-19 


Library:      Merrill,   Goss,   Hicks,   Sprout,   Brown,   Hodgson. 

Calendar  and  Entertainments:  Linton,  Eberhart,  Michael,  Alex- 
ander, Rhodes. 

Schedule:     Alexander,  Loyd,  Ritchie,  Hollingsworth,  Sell. 

Faculty  Meetings:  Earnest,  Hollingsworth,  Merrill,  Hodgson,  Lin- 
ton. 

Promotion  and  Publicity:      Merrill,  Alexander,  Sell,  Rhodes. 

Curriculum:  Brown,  Ritchie,  Hollingsworth,  Young,  Alexander, 
Randall,  Sell,  Linton. 

Publication:      Merrill,  Brown,  Earnest,  Sell. 

University  Representative:  Ritchie,  Brown,  Alexander,  Hollings- 
worth, Lewis,  Earnest,  Hodgson,  Sell,  Young,  Randall,  Lin- 
ton, Strong,  Loyd,  Hicks. 

School  Organizations:  Ritchie,  Loyd,  Strong,  Sell,  Earnest,  Young, 
Michael. 

Classification:      Hollingsworth,   Brown,   Merrill,   Ritchie,   Sell. 

Alumni-ae:  Loyd,  Hicks,  Woods,  Elizabeth  Young,  Hill,  Callaway, 
Dolan. 

Welfare:  Rhodes,  Davis,  Michael,  Strong,  Randall,  Young,  and 
Matrons. 

Grounds  and  Buildings:      Rhodes,  Sell,  Linton. 

Employment:      Earnest,   Hicks,   Ritchie,   Alexander,   Doolittle. 

Records:     Hollingsworth,  Sell,  Randall,  Strong. 

Selection  of  Uniform:     Randall,  Goss,  Baird,  Hill,  Campbell. 

Absence:     Earnest,  Loyd,  Woods. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  REACHING  ATHENS 


Have  all  baggage  plainly  marked  with  your  name  and  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL,   ATHENS,    GA. 

Arrange  to  reach  Athens  in  the  day  time.  If  this  is  impossible, 
notify  the  Dean  of  the  school  of  the  exact  time  you  will  arrive  and 
of  the  railroad  over  which  you  will  come,  that  some  one  may  meet 
you  at  night. 

The  school  is  on  the  street  car  line,  as  are  also  the  Seaboard, 
the  Gainesville  Midland  and  the  Southern  stations.  It  is  a  five 
minute  walk  from  the  Central  or  Georgia  stations  to  the  car  line. 
The  conductors  on  the  street  cars  will  gladly  tell  you  how  to  reach 
the  school. 

Do  not  give  your  baggage  checks  to  anyone  at  the  depot  but  a 
representative  of  the  school,  and  never  give  them  to  a  negro  dray- 
man.    A  representative  of  the  Normal  will  meet  each  train. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 


The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  "educate  and  train  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  Georgia."  The  terms  of  admission  are  as 
follows: 

First  The  applicant  must  be  sufficiently  mature  and  sufficiently 
well  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  school  successfully.  All 
students,  when  admitted  are  considered  upon  probation  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time;  and,  when  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  the  work 
required,   they   will   be   privately   counseled   to   withdraw. 

Second:  This  institution  is  a  vocational  school,  not  a  reforma- 
tory. We  have  no  punishments.  All  trifling  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations or  careless,  indifferent,  and  improper  conduct  will  subject 
the  offender  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing.  Only  students  with  a 
serious  purpose  are  desired. 

Third:  Good  Moral  Character.  Every  student  will  be  required 
to  hand  to  the  President  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  some 
responsible   party  in   the  home   neighborhood. 

Fourth:  Good  Health.  This  school  is  delightfully  situated  in 
the  Piedmont  Hills.  The  conditions  of  health  here  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. But  in  order  to  protect  our  students  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible we  have  always  on  duty  a  nurse  of  the  very  highest  training, 
whose  business  will  be  to  constantly  inspect  the  dormitories  and 
to  examine  all  the  students  personally  for  all  evidences  of  sickness 
and  ill  health. 

Fifth:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  must  bring  a  letter 
from  the  home  physician  certifying  that  the  applicant  has  not  been 
exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  the  previous  thirty  days. 
See  blank  for  this  purpose,  next  to  last  page.  This  letter  must  be 
presented  upon  arrival. 

Sixth:  Successful  vaccination  is  also  another  absolutely  neces- 
sary condition  of  entrance.  All  students  upon  arrival  will  have 
their  arms  examined  by  a  physician;  and  if  they  do  not  have  a  satis- 
factory scar,  they  must  be  vaccinated  at  once  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  school  (at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents).  In  all  cases 
it  is  better  for  applicants  to  be  vaccinated  before  coming  here,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  done  with  fresh,  pure,  vaccine  points. 

These  last  two  conditions  are  so  imperative,  and  will  be  adhered 
to  so  rigidly,  that  the  applicant  who  neglects  them  will  be  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  great  trouble  in  entering  the  school.  Plainly 
and  emphatically,  these  things  must  not  be  neglected  by  any  appli- 
cant. 
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Registering. 

Upon  reaching  the  school,  the  student  should  go  at  once  to  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  and  fill  out  a  registration  blank  properly. 
This  blank  is  then  taken  to  the  Dormitory  Manager's  office  where  a 
Dormitory  Room  Ticket  will  be  obtained.  All  moneys  and  fees 
should  at  once  be  paid  at  this  office  and  receipts  secured  for  same. 

The  Classification  Committees  will  meet  the  students  in  various 
class  rooms  for  all  assignments.  The  directory  of  where  these  com- 
mittees may  be  found  will  be  posted  in  conspicuous  places  in  the 
corridors  of  the  academic  building.  In  order  to  be  properly  classi- 
fied at  once,  the  student  should  bring  letter  of  introduction,  health 
certificate,  and  all  reports  from  former  schools  and  teachers. 

Boarding  Department. 

All  dormitories  are  steam-heated,  with  toilet  rooms  and  baths 
on  every  floor  abundantly  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  They 
are  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  healthful  homes  for  the  students. 
All  of  our  dormitories  were  worked  over  last  summer  and  modern- 
ized in  every  respect,  making  them  the  equal  of  the  best  dormito- 
ries in  all  matters  of  convience  and  comfort.  Students  in  each 
dormitory  are  under  the  care  of  a  resident  matron,  who  looks  after 
their  needs  and  comforts.  The  dining  hall  is  one  of  the  best  in  our 
knowledge. 

Board  in  the  dormitories  includes  room,  table  fare,  heat,  lights, 
and  attendants  for  the  rougher  work. 

Each  student  will  pay  for,  and  look  after  her  own  laundering, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  matron  in  charge. 

Each  student  must  bring  a  pillow,  pillow-cases,  bed-clothes  (in- 
cluding at  least  one  white  spread),  towels,  hairbrush  and  comb,  and 
other  personal  toilet  articles;  also  a  bath-robe,  bed-room  slippers, 
overshoes,  wrap  and  umbrella. 

The  male  students  do  not  room  in  the  dormitories.  Rooms  are 
rented  for  them  near  the  campus  and  paid  for  by  the  school.  Such 
students  pay  the  same  rate  for  board  as  outlined  in  the  catalogue, 
furnishing  bedding,  etc.,  just  as  the  girls  do. 

Parents  and  friends  visiting  students  cannot  be  accommodated 
in  the  dormitories,  as  there  is  no  room  for  them.  They  can  secure 
board  in  the  city. 
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EXPENSES 

Terms  for  Board  (Payable  in  advance  as  indicated.) 

September  3rd,   1918 — First  Payment $  30.00 

November  5th,  1918 — Second  Payment 30.00 

January   23rd,   1919 — Third   Payment 30.00 

March  27th,  1919 — Fourth  Payment 30.00 

$120.00 
Matriculation  Fee  (to  be  paid  on  entrance) $      10.00 

Board  for  students  who  do  not  make  the  quarterly  payments,  as 
indicated  above,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $3.75  per  week,  75  cents 
per  day. 

Students  who  cannot  enter  at  the  regular  dates  will  be  received  at 
any  time  during  the  session  just  as  their  opportunities  may  permit, 
board  being  charged  only  from  time  of  entering  school. 

All  students  entering  before  September  loth  will  be  charged  from 
date  of  opening  (Sept.  3rd).  Those  entering  on  and  after  September 
15th  will  be  charged  from  the  date  they  enter  school. 

All  non-resident  students  must  room  and  board  in  the  school 
dormitories.  No  exceptions  will  be  made  to  this  except  by  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  school  authorities. 

There  is  no  tuition  paid  by  Georgia  students.  Students  from  out- 
side the  State  are  required  to  pay  $40.00  per  year;  $20.00  upon 
entrance,  and  $20.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Money  deposited  on  dormitory  account  will  not  be  refunded. 
Money  deposited  on  personal  account  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time.  No  part  of  the  Matriculation  Fee  will  be  refunded  for  any 
reason. 

Checks  for  board  or  tuition  should  not  be  made  payable  to  the 
President,  but  to  the  student. 

StudentB  must  supply  their  own  text-books.  Books  will  be  fur- 
nished at  publishers'  prices  with  cost  of  handling  added.  A  second- 
hand book-store  is  also  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  who 
wish  to  buy  or  sell  second-hand  books. 

If  advisable  at  any  time  to  raise  or  lower  the  rates  for  board,  the 
right  to  do  so  is  reserved. 

The  School  Farm. 

The  school  has  a  farm  of  214  acres,  which  is  well  equipped  to  fur- 
nish supplies  for  the  dining-room.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  school  farms  in  the  United  States,  and  is  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  pure  and  wholesome  food  for  the  students. 
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Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Hall. 

Students  who  wish  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  Winnie  Davis  Memo- 
rial Hall  must  submit  letters  assigning  them  these  rooms  by  Aug. 
15th.  If  these  assignments  are  not  made  by  this  date,  the  school 
authorities  will  reserve  the  right  to  fill  these  rooms  with  other 
students.  These  letters  of  appointment  can  only  be  secured  through 
the  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  that  furnish  the  rooms.  They  must  be  proper- 
ly signed  by  the  President  of  the  Chapter,  and  mailed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  school  by  August  15th. 

The  Elijah  Clarke  Chapter  Infirmary. 

(Miss  Mammie  Davis,  trained  nurse,  in  charge.) 

This  is  a  pretty  little  building  of  four  wards  with  apartments  for 
the  nurse.  It  has  bathrooms,  lavatories,  toilets,  electric  and  gas 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  gas  ranges.  The  furnishings  are 
entirely  comfortable.  It  is  a  cozy,  quiet  retreat  for  students  who 
from  time  to  time  may  need  such.  The  infirmary  is  in  charge  of  a 
trained  nurse,  most  of  whose  time  is  spent,  not  in  looking  after 
students  who  are  sick,  but  in  caring  for  them,  to  see  that  they  do 
not  get  sick.  With  the  matrons,  she  takes  general  oversight  and 
care  of  the  entire  student  body.  The  nurse  will  also  give  lectures 
on  home  nursing,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  to  certain  classes  during 
the  year.     The  health  of  the  student  body  has  always  been  superb. 

Carnegie  Library. 

This  beautiful  building  was  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  six  years  ago.  It  is  perfectly  equipped  with  handsome 
library  furniture  and  contains  nine  thousand  volumes.  Members 
of  the  faculty  and  registered  students  of  the  School  have  free  access 
to  the  library  and  may  withdraw  books  for  home  use.  To  the 
general  public  it  is  a  reference  library. 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  library  is  to  create  in  the  stu- 
dents an  interest  in  good  literature  and  to  encourage  a  desire  for 
reading,  as  well  as  to  supplement  the  work  of  every  department. 
All  possible  help  is  given  to  the  students'  literary  societies  and 
reference  material  is  put  on  reserve  shelves  for  the  use  of  debaters. 

Periodical  literature  is  of  great  value  in  reference  work,  and  the 
library  subscribes  to  the  following  magazines,  American  Journal  of 
Education,  American  Primary  Teacher,  American  School  Board 
Journal,  Association  Monthly,  Century  Magazine,  Collier's  National 
Weekly,  Cosmopolitan,  Country  Gentleman,  Country  Life  in  Ameri- 
ca, Current  Opinion,  Delineator,  Elementary  School  Journal,  Every- 
body's Magazine,  Good  Housekeeping,  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine, 
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Independent,  Journal  of  Education,  Journal  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Kindergarten  Review,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Literary  Digest,  McClure's  Magazine,  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Vocational  Education,  Millinery  Trade  Review,  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World,  Musical  America,  National  Food  Magazine, 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  Nature  Study  Review,  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  North  American  Student,  Outlook,  The  Playground, 
Progress,  Progressive  Farmer,  Review  of  Reviews,  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  School  Arts  Magazine,  School  and  Home,  School  Century, 
School  World,  Story  Tellers'  Magazine,  Survey,  Teachers'  Magazine, 
Travel,  and  World's  Work.  As  the  volumes  are  completed,  they 
are  bound,  and  with  their  indexes  are  of  invaluable  aid. 

The  library  is  open  daily  (except  Sunday)  from  8:45  in  the  morn- 
ing until  6:00  in  the  evening,  closing  for  the  dinner  hour.  Books 
not  reserved  for  classes  may  be  borrowed  from  the  library  for  two 
weeks,  and  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks  more  if  not  called  for. 
Books  which  are  not  returned  on  time  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  two 
cents  a  day.  Books  from  the  reserve  shelves  are  issued  overnight 
and  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  cents  if  not  returned  promptly  the 
following  morning.  All  books  lost  or  damaged  must  be  replaced 
or  paid  for. 

Although  occupied  less  than  six  years,  the  library  has  awakened 
new  interest  and  has  shown  a  marvelous  growth,  the  circulation 
each  year  almost  doubling  that  of  the  previous  year.  From  one  to 
two  hundred  books  are  taken  out  daily,  and  on  an  average  the 
library  is  read  through  more  than  twice  in  every  school  year.  It  is 
the  best  used  library  in  our  knowledge. 

Uniforms. 

To  promote  economy,  simplicity,  and  good  taste  in  dress,  every 
young  woman  in  the  school,  unless  specially  excused  oy  the  Presi- 
dent, is  required  to  purchase  and  wear  the  uniform  adopted  by  the 
school.  Requests  to  be  excused  from  wearing  the  uniform  will  not 
be  considered  except  for  very  exceptional  and  unusual  reasons. 

The  uniform  consists  of  the  following  articles: 

For  church  and  street  wear — a  blue  serge  suit  and  cap,  white 
waist,  tan  gloves,  black  shoes  and  hose. 

For  class  room  wear — a  blue  serge  suit  skirt,  uniform  waist  of 
white  poplin,  blue  Windsor  tie.  In  winter  a  uniform  sweater  may 
be  worn. 

For  summer  and  evening  wear — a  white  poplin  wash  skirt  and 
white  waist. 

The  suit,  cap,  gloves,  white  skirts,  tie  and  sweater  (if  worn)  can 
be  bought  only  in  Athens  and  may  be  ordered  by  mail  before  the 
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student  leaves  home.  Unless  placed  In  advance,  the  order  must  be 
given  immediately  upon  arrival  at  the  school.  The  white  waists 
for  school,  church,  and  evening  wear  must  be  made  of  the  material 
and  according  to  the  patterns  designated  in  the  accompanying  leaflet 
giving  detailed  descriptions. 

The  above  requirements  will  be  rigidly  enforced.  There  must 
be  no  attempt  at  evasion  or  partial  violation  of  these  regulations. 
No  other  articles,  however  similar  can  be  substituted  for  those 
specified. 

Students  are  expected  to  wear  the  uniform  at  all  times  both  on 
and  off  the  campus.  They  need  not  bring  to  the  school  dresses  of 
other  kinds,  for  it  is  desired  that  the  uniform  be  worn  on  all  oc- 
casions. This  uniform  is  pronounced  by  all  experts  who  have  ex- 
amined it  as  the  cheapest,  neatest,  completest  and  best  uniform  pre- 
scribed by  any  institution  in  the  South. 

Uniforms  must  be  kept  in  good  condition.  The  enforcement  of 
all  regulations  with  regard  to  the  uniform  is  within  the  authority 
of  the  matrons  of  the  several  dormitories.  Students  may  be  re- 
quired to  buy  new  garments  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  matrons  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

Students  must  not  sell  or  give  cast  off  uniform  garments  to  persons 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens. 

The  uniform  skirt,  cap,  and  white  waist  should  be  worn  by  for- 
mer students  when  returning  to  the  school  in  September.  All  stu- 
dents must  wear  the  uniform  as  a  traveling  dress  at  all  other  times. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  uniforms  be  ordered  before  leaving  home. 
A  detailed  description  and  order  blank  will  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest made  to  the  Registrar. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Applicants  for  the  Common  School  Methods  Class  or  the  Review 
Class  must  either  have  a  license  to  teach,  present  written  evidence 
in  the  form  of  certificates  from  their  last  instructors,  or  show  in 
examination  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  eight  scholastic  years  of  study.  These  courses  are 
intended  to  prepare  applicants  for  the  state  teachers  examination 
or  for  advanced  work  in  this  school.  Applicants  should  make 
their  choice  between  these  two  courses  under  the  advice  of  in- 
structors here. 

All  male  students  are  excused  from  Physical  Culture,  and  there- 
fore are  required  to  take,  in  the  place  of  these  two  periods,  two 
periods  of  Manual  Arts  or  two  periods  of  Agriculture  until  two 
years  of  work  in  each  of  these  subjects  have  been  completed. 

Common  School  Methods.  Review. 

Professional  Texts  _____   2  English   Composition   _   _   _   _   3 

Methods  in  American   Classics   _____   3 

Language    and    Grammar    _   3  Elementary   Algebra   _    _    _    _   5 

Reading  _________1       English  History 3 

Arithmetic  ________3  Commercial  Geography 

Physiology _  _  _    2  or  Latin   _______3 

U.    S.    and    Georgia   History  Arithmetic  _________4 

and  Civics  _______   3  Physical  Education  _____   2 

Geography  and  Nature  — 

Study   ________2  Total  required 23 

Agriculture   _______2 

Drawing  _________      1  Brief  Courses  in  Manual  Arts 

Public  School  Music   _   _   _   _   2  and     Household     Arts     may     be 

Brief  Course  Cookery  _  _  _  _   1  taken  as  options. 

Brief  Course  Sewing  _   _   _   _    1 

Physical  Education  _____   2 

Total  required  _____  _25 

ACADEMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

Applicants  for  any  of  the  Academic  and  Industrial  Classes  may 
offer  certificates  from  accredited  high  schools  for  entrance  into 
these  classes.  These  certificates  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
preparation  in  those  subjects  which  are  certified  to  and  the  holder 
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will  be  allowed  to  take  up  any  advanced  work  based  upon  the  certi- 
fied subjects.  Work  in  one  study  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  work  in  a  different  subject. 

Industrial  students  above  the  Freshman  "Class  will  select  the  work 
of  one  of  the  Industrial  Departments  as  a  major. 

Academic  students  may  take  special  courses  in  Household  Arts 
and    Manual   Arts,    arranged    for    that    special    purpose. 

Optional  work  may  be  selected  by  all  students  from  equivalent  or 
lower  classes  to  the  extent  of  the  maximum  number  of  periods  al- 
lowed   each    class. 

Students  electing  the  Academic  or  the  Industrial  Course  may 
select  as  options  subjects  from  the  alternate  course  for  which  they 
can  show  the  required  preparation  and  in  this  way  fill  up  the  num- 
ber of  periods  between  those  required  and  the  maximum. 

An  Industrial  Course  has  been  arranged  for  men  that  will  include 
the  required  work  of  the  regular  Industrial  Course,  together  with 
all  Agricultural,  a  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Woodwork  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  and  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Freshman  Class 


Academic. 

Practical  Pedagogy  _____  1 

English   Classics  ______  2 

Rhetoric  __________3 

Plane  Geometry  ______  4 

Advanced  Algebra  3 

Physics  or  Latin  ______  4 

Ancient  and  Medieval  Hist.   _  4 

Physical  Education  _____  2 


Total  required  _____  _23 

Maximum    ______    _29 


Industrial. 

English  Classics   ______   2 

Rhetoric  __________3 

Civics  ___     ________3 

Physics  or  Mathematics  _  _  _   4 

Botany 2 

Physical  Education  _____    2 
Model    and    Plain    Sewing   2  "1 
Elementary   Drawing    _    _   2  J-    5 
Freshman  Handicrafts.   _   1  J 

or 
Elementary  Agriculture  _  _  _    5 

Total  required  _____  _21 

Maximum   _______  _2  7 


Sophomore  Class 


Academic. 


Psychology   ________3 

English  and  American 

Literature  ________4 

Theme  Writing 1 

Solid  Geometry  _______    3 

Chemistry  or  Latin  _____   3 

European  History 3 

Biology  __________3 


Industrial. 
Required: 

Psychology   ________3 

English    and   American   Lit.    _    4 
Theme  Writing  _______   1 

Shop  Mathematics _   2 

Chemistry  _________3 

Biology  __________3 

Physical  Education  _____   2 


IS 


Physical  Education 


Total  required 22 

Maximum   _______   _2  8 


ELectives: 
Agriculture: 

Soils  and  Field  Crops  _ 
Household  Arts: 

Cookery  _______ 

Manual  Arts: 

Sophomore  Handicrafts 
Drawing  and  Color  _  _ 


_   4 


Total  required 
Maximum  _  _ 


.22 
.28 


Junior  Class 


Academic. 


History  of  Education  and 

Principles   of  Teaching   _   _   4 

Child  Study 2 

Methods 2 

Methods    of   Teaching 

Literature  ________2 

Expression  _________4 

Economics  _________2 

Mathematics  or  History  or 
Latin    or    Greek    or    French 
or  Spanish  or  German   _   _   2 
Household  Management 

(for  girls) 2 

Shop  work  (for  boys)  _  _  _  2 
Public  School  Music  _  _  _  _  2 
Physical  Education  _____   2 

Total  required  _____  _2 4 

Maximum    ______    _2  9 


Industrial. 


Required: 

History  of  Education  and 

Prin.  of  Teaching _  4 

Child  Study 2 

Methods 2 

Physical  Education  _____  2 

Electives : 

Agriculture 

Fruit  Growing  and  Vegeta- 
ble Gardening  ______   4 

Ani.  Hus.  and  Poultry 2 

Feeds  and  Feeding  _____   2 

Household  Arts: 

Dressmaking  ________2 

Textile  and  Household  Mg.  _  3* 
Milinery  and  Art  Needlework  2 
Principles  of  Cookery  _  _  _  _   1 

Manual  Arts: 

Junior  Handicrafts  _____  2 
Ad.  Drawing  and  Color  _  _  _  2 
Interior  Decoration  _  _  _  _  2 
Costume  Design   ______   2 

Total  required  _____  _20 

Maximum   _______   _2  6 


Senior  Class 


Academic. 


Industrial. 


Methods  and   School  Mgmt.   _  3 

Practice  Teaching  _____  4 

Conference  _________  1 

Nineteenth  Century  Literature 

and  Development  of  Drama  2 

Expression  _________  4 


Required: 

Methods   and   School   Mgmt.   _   3 
Practice  Teaching  ______   4 

Conference  ________  _1 

Physical  Education  _____   2 

Agriculture   ________2 
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Mathematics  or  History  or 
Latin  or  Greek  or  German 

or  French  or  Spanish  _  _  _  2 

Sociology 2 

Agriculture  ________2 

Public  School  Music 2 

Physical  Education  _____  2 

Total  required  _____  _24 

Maximum  _______  _2  8 


Electives: 

Agriculture:  ,  ' 

Plant  Breeding  and  Farm 

Management  _______  2 

School    and   Home   Gardens   _  2 

Agricultural  Education  _  _  -  3 

Household  Arts: 

Ad.  Cooking  and  Serving  _  _  2 
Household  Chemistry  and 

Bacteriology  _______2 

Dietetics,  Organization  and 

Management  _______3 

Home  Nursing  _______2 

Manual  Arts: 

Mech.    Drawing,    Woodwork   _   2 

Senior  Handicrafts 2 

Advanced  Drawing  and  color  2 
Theory  and  History  of  Design   2 

Total  required  _____  _20 

Maximum  _______  _2  6 


SMITH-HUGHES  COURSE 

Teacher-Training  Course  in  Home  Economics. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Graduation  from  a  four  High 
School  on  the  State  University  accredited  list  or  equivalent.  Such 
course  must  have  included  at  least  one  year  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:      Cookery,  Sewing,  Drawing  and  Color,  Chemistry. 

Graduation  Requirements:  Completion  of  the  following  courses 
(40  credits)  which  includes  one  semester's  practice  teaching,  forty 
days  practical  experience  in  the  Practice  Home,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis. 

COURSE. 

Junior  Class  Senior  Class 

Vocational :  Vocational : 

Dressmaking  ________2       Dressmaking  (Adv.) 2 

Foods  and   Cookery    (1st  Semes-  Cookery    (Adv. )    ______   2 

ter).  Dietetics   (1st  Semester) 

Experimental    Cookery  Home  Nursing 

(2nd  Semester) 3  (2nd  Semester)    _____    3 

Textiles    (1st  Semester).  Practice  Home 3 

Household    Management  •                         — 

(2nd  Semester) 3  10 
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Art   Needlework    (1st   Semester)  Related ■ 


Millinery 

(2nd  Semester) 2 

10 
Related : 


Bacteriology    (1st  Semester) 
Household  Chemistry 

(2nd  Semesier)    _____    2 

Home  2nd  Social  Economics  _   2 
Physical  Education  _____   2 

General    Economics    and  — 

Sociology   ________2  6 

Costume  Design    (1st   Semester)  Professional: 

House  Planning  and  Interior  Methods— General 

A,DeC^(2nd1SemeStJerT)T-.-   "   2  Methods— Special   in   Home 

Adv.    Physiology  and   Hygiene  Economics   Teaching 2 

(1st  Semester)  _  _ 2       Practice   Teaching 2 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene  

(2nd   Semester)  4 

Physical  Education J,  Total  required 20 

R  Maximum   _______   _26 

Professional : 

History   of   Education   and 

Principles  of  Teaching   _   _   2 

Total  required _  _20 

Maximum  _______  _2  6 

Practice  Teaching  is  provided  for  in  the  Elementary  Training 
School  and  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes  of  the  Normal 
Course.  Each  student  will  have  one  semester's  work  or  seventy- 
two  lessons   (four  times  a  week  for  eighteen  weeks.) 

In  the  Practice  Home  five  students  live  at  a  time  with  an  instruc- 
tor. They  do  all  the  ordinary  house  work  of  a  five  room  house, 
including  planning  of  meals  and  keeping  household  accounts.  A 
garden  is  planted  and  tended.  The  period  of  residence  is  twenty- 
five  days  at  one  time,  fifteen  days  at  another,  making  a  total  of 
forty  days. 

Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Professional  Texts.  Text-book,  Lincoln's  Everyday  Pedagogy  and 
Manual  of  Methods  for  Georgia  Teachers.  A  Manual  of  Meth- 
ods for  Georgia:  (a)  History  and  Principles  of  Education;  (b) 
Methods  of  Teaching  Common  School  Subjects;  (c)  Special 
Day  Programs;  (d)  The  School  and  the  Community.  B.  Read- 
ing Courses,  (a)  The  Teacher  and  the  School,  Colgrove;  (b) 
Civics  and  Health,  Aliens;  (c)  High  School  Administration,  Hol- 
lister. 

language  and  Grammar.  Text,  The  Modern  Course  in  English, 
Book  II  by  Sanford,  Brown,  and  Smith.  (1)  The  Principles  of 
elementary,  oral  and  written  composition.      (2)  The  analysis  of 
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sentences  and  the  use  of  the  diagram.  (3)  A  detailed  study 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  their  classes,  modifications,  and  con- 
structions. (4)  Discussions  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
composition  and  grammar  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools. 

Reading,  (a)  Study  of  all  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Georgia:  1,  Required.  2,  Supplementary;  (b)  Study  of 
Phonics,  (c)  Study  of  methods  in  teaching  reading,  (d)  Study 
of  the  dramatization  of  literature  suitable  for  children.  (e) 
Discussion  of  suitable  plays  for  school  presentation,  (f)  Dis- 
cussion of  story  telling:  1.  How  to  tell  stories;  2.  What  to  tell; 
3.  Where  to  secure  the  proper  stories:  4.  Stories  suited  to  dif- 
ferent grades. 

Arithmetic.  Text:  Brown  &  Coff man's,  How  to  Teach  Arithmetic. 
This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  who  know  the  subject- 
matter  of  arithmetic  and  who  are,  therefore,  ready  for  a  course 
in  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject. The  work  must,  however,  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
class.  Model  plans  of  lessons  in  both  oral  and  written  arith- 
metic will  be  required  of  the  students,  and  some  practice  in 
conducting  recitations. 

Physiology.  Methods  of  study  and  teaching  the  Physiologies  adopted 
for  use  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  Ritchie  and 
Hutchinson;  Structure  and  Function,  Personal  Hygiene,  and 
the  fundamental  facts  of  Sanitation. 

United  States  History.  Text:  Evans  Essential  Facts  in  American 
History.  1,  Period  of  settlement  and  three  groups  of  civiliza- 
tion developed.  2,  Period  of  Revolution  and  Independence.  3, 
Period  of  Development  of  Government.  4.  Period  of  Sectional 
Antagonisms.  5,  Period  of  Civil  Strife.  6,  Period  of  Progress 
and  Modern  Problems.  Pupil  teachers'  preparation  of  plans  in 
subject  and  method.  Use  of  Library  References.  Use  of  auxil- 
iary material.  Criticisms  of  the  text,  comparison  with  other 
texts.  Practice  teaching  and  observation.  Criticism  of  the 
pupils'  plans,  materials  and  practice.  All  instruction  will  be 
based  on  a  daily  assignment  of  the  texts.  Instruction  in  meth- 
ods will  be  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  any  pupil  not  familiar  with  the  subject  matter  will  be 
entirely  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  class. 

Georgia  History.  Text:  Brooks  History  of  Georgia.  1,  Geographi- 
cal conditions.  2,  First  settlement.  3,  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary Periods.  4,  Georgia  and  her  relations.  5,  Economic, 
social  and  political  aspects  of  slavery.     6,  Georgia  in  Secession 
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and  Georgia  in  the  Civil  War.  7,  Reconstructions.  8,  Develop- 
ments  since    1870. 

Civil  Government.  Text:  Gitteau's  Civil  Government.  1,  Forms 
of  Government  in  the  United  States.  2,  The  Constitution.  3, 
The  Departments  of  Federal  Government.  4,  State,  Local  and 
Municipal  Government. 

Geography.  Text:  Frye's  Common  School  Geography.  A  general 
review  of  geographic  laws  and  facts  together  with  the  method 
of  presentation  best  adapted  to  classroom  work.  The  relation 
of  this  science  to  other  school  subjects  will  be  stressed. 

Nature  Study.  Text:  Merrill's  What  to  Teach  in  Nature  Study. 
Reading:  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life.  A  study  of  the  plants 
and  animals  most  likely  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  our 
state.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  method  of  pre- 
sentation.    Both  recitation  and  laboratory  work  will  be  done. 

Agriculture.  Text:  Hunnicutt's  Agriculture,  DeLoach.  1,  The 
soil;  types,  moisture  and  temperature.  2,  Corn,  cotton  and 
other  crops.  3,  The  improvement  of  crops.  4,  Dairying,  the 
the  Babcock  milk  test.  5,  Commercial  fertilizers.  6,  Compo- 
sition of  feeds. 

Drawing.  A  course  in  elementary  drawing.  Outlines  from  nature 
objects;  still  life  drawing;  a  study  of  the  principles  of  perspec- 
tive. 

Physical  Education.  No  text  required.  Floor  work  in  simple 
marches,  calisthenics,  corrective  exercises  and  games.  Out- 
lines and  suggestions  for  teaching  physical  exercise  in  various 
grades. 

Public  School  Music.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers 
to  read  easy  music  at  sight  and  to  lead  their  children  in  simple 
singing  exercises. 

Brief  Course  Cookery.  Text:  Foods  and  Household  Management  by 
Kinne  and  Cooley.  Fundamental  principles  of  cookery  and 
methods  of  teaching  this  subject  in  rural  schools.  Fee  $1.00 
a   semester. 

Brief  Course  Sewing.  Text:  Shelter  and  Clothing  by  Kinne  and 
Cooley.  A  general  course  in  sewing.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
teaching  of  this  and  other  home  industries  in  rural  communi- 
ties. Students  furnish  their  own  materials  for  large  garments. 
Fee  for  other  materials  $1.00  a  semester. 

Review  Class. 

English  Composition.     Text:    Hitchcock's  Enlarged  Practice  Book  in 
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English  Composition.  1,  The  composition  as  a  whole.  2,  The 
construction  of  paragraphs.  3,  The  construction  of  sentences 
and  their  arrangement  in  paragraphs.  4,  The  proper  choice 
and  use  of  words.  5,  The  use  of  punctuation.  6,  The  four 
forms  of  discourse:  Narration,  Description,  Exposition,  and 
Argument. 

American  Classics:  To  be  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
class.  The  chief  works  of  the  leading  American  authors, 
American  Classics,  to  be  selected  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  class.  The  chief  works  of  the  leading  American  authors, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Poe,  Cooper, 
Hawthorne,  Irving,  and  Southern  authors  will  be  used  both 
in  class-room  analysis  and  in  outside  reading.  All  outside 
reading  will  be  reported  upon  in  class. 

Algebra.  Text,  to  be  selected.  This  is  an  elementary  course  but 
students  taking  the  work  are  supposed  to  have  had  one  year's 
work  in  algebra  and  be  able  to  complete  the  text  in  one  year. 

Arithmetic.  Text,  Durell's  Book  Three.  A  thorough  treatment  of 
the  most  practical  topics,  including  industrial  problems  and 
drills  in  oral  as  well  as  written  arithmetic. 

English  History.  Text,  Cheney's  Short  History  of  England.  1,  The 
Great  Dynasties  of  England  and  the  work  accomplished  by 
these.  2,  The  Development  of  English  Institutions,  Liberties 
and  Laws.  3,  Changes  and  progress  in  English  Economics, 
Social  and  Political  conditions.  4,  The  English  National  Ideals 
as  a  basis  for  our  own  history. 

Commercial  Geography.  Text,  J.  Russell  Smith's  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

Latin.  The  work  in  this  class  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to 
review  the  subject.  It  consists  of  drills  in  forms,  vocabularies, 
and  in  Latin-English,  and  English-Latin  Exercises.  Nutting's 
Primer.  Caesar  Book  IV,  War  With  German  tribes,  Chapters 
13-20;  Book  V,  Second  Invasion  of  Britain,  Chapters  1-23 
Book  VI,  Customs  of  Gauls  and  Germans,  Chapters  11-28. 
These  chapters  are  chosen  because  the  indirect  discourse  pas- 
sages are  less  difficult  than  in  Book  I.  Any  text  of  Caesar 
may  be  used,  but  preference  is  given  to  Gunnison  and  Harley. 

Physical  Education.     See  outlines  for  Freshman. 

Freshman  Class. 

Practical  Pedagogy.  Dinsmore's,  Teaching  a  District  School;  and 
Kitson's  How  to  Use  Your  Mind;  aim  of  education,  the  efficient 
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teacher;  the  curriculum;  the  lesson  plan  assignment,  and  reci- 
tation; order  and  discipline;  the  physical  environment;  the 
welfare  of  the  children — medical  inspection,  physical  training; 
social  phases  of  education. 

English  Classics.  To  be  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
class,  as  discovered  after  its  organization.  These  classics  will 
be  studied  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity  and  interest  as  the 
class  shows  ablity  to  understand  and  appreciate.  Due  regard 
will  be  had  to  the  list  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  lit- 
erature. 

Rhetoric.  Text,  Genung  and  Hanson's  Outlines  of  Composition 
and  Rhetoric.  Study  of  the  word,  the  sentence,  the  paragraph, 
and  the  composition  as  a  whole  from  the  standpoint,  first  of 
correctness,  second   of  effectiveness. 

Geometry.  Text,  Wentworth-Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
through  Book  V.  In  this  course  exercises  requiring  the  use  of 
instruments  are  introduced  from  the  first.  The  work  includes 
practically  all  the  exercises  and  corrollaries  of  the  text,  and 
demonstrations  of  theorems  are  immediately  followed  by  ap- 
plications in  practical  and  original  exercises.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  orginal  work. 

Algebra-Advanced.  Text  to  be  selected.  Beginning  at  quadratics, 
the  following  topics  are  given  thorough  treatment:  solution 
and  graphical  representation  of  linear  systems  and  of  quadra- 
tic equations  involving  two  variables,  theory  of  exponents, 
radicals  ,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression  and  the 
binomial  theorem. 

Physics.  Text,  Millikan  and  Gale's  Revised  Physics.  Accompanied 
by  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  pupil  will  study  with  the 
facts  and  forces  generally  met  in  daily  life.  Training  in  the 
power  of  independent  thinking,  acquisition  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  understanding  the  world  of  force  and  action  are  kept  in 
view. 

History.  Text:  Robinson  and  Breasted  Outlines  Vol.  I.  This  course 
recommended  by  the  national  committee  is  in  line  with  the 
modern  practice  of  attempting  to  cover  the  essentials  of  Euro- 
pean History  in  the  two  required  years  of  High  School  work. 

I  Semester — Ancient  History.  Briefly  noting  only  those  facts  which 
seem  essential  to  the  understanding  of  today. 

Greek  Period.     Greek  contributions  to  present  day  culture. 

Roman  Period.  Roman  contributions  to  present  day  ideals  especial- 
ly in  law  and  government. 
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II  Semester — Mediaeval  Period.  1,  Development  of  European  States. 
2,  Rise  and  breakdown  of  Mediaeval  Institutions.  8,  Effect  of 
Oriental  Culture  on  Europe.  4,  Rise  of  Towns.  Trade  and  the 
Middle  Classes.     5,  Transition  from  Medieval  to  Modern  Ideals. 

Latin.  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline,  I,  II,  III.  Grammatical 
Drills,   Sight  reading. 

Physical  Education.  No  text-book  required.  Setting  up  exercises; 
light  apparatus;   rhythmical  steps;    indoor  and  outdoor  games. 

Sophomore  Class. 

ychology.  Text:  Pillsbury's  Psychology.  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy; Nature  and  Function  of  Mental  Processes,  Perception,  Ap- 
perception, Memory,  Imagination,  Association,  Thought,  Induc- 
tion, Deduction,  Feeling,  Emotion,  Instinct,  Interest,  Attention, 
Will,  Habit,  Inhibition,  Character. 

English  and  American  Literature.  Text,  Long's  History  of  English 
and  American  Literature.  The  work  in  this  text  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  study  of  such  classics  as  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene;  a  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays; 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  some  of  the  representative  poems  of 
Burns,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats, 
typical  essays  of  Bacon,  Addison,  Steele,  Lamb,  and  Ruskin, 
the  novels  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot;  and 
the  most  famous  work  of  each  of  the  leading  American  authors. 

Themes.  No  text  book  will  be  used  in  this  course.  Once  a  week 
a  lesson  will  be  given  in  the  writing  of  themes.  The  instruc- 
tions will  be  based  upon  the  errors  made  by  the  students  in 
their  oral  and  written  compositions.  Selected  topics  will  be 
assigned  and  the  students  required  to  collect,  arrange,  outline, 
and  discuss  the  material  bearing  upon  these  topics.  Helpful 
suggestions  and  criticisms  will  be  given  as  needed.  Each  stu- 
dent will  be  required  to  do  original  work  and  to  develop  an 
original  style. 

Geometry.  Text,  Wentworth-Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
correlated  with  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  work  of  the  course 
centers  about  mensuration,  special  attention  being  given  to 
actual  measurements  and  construction  in  the  mensuration  of 
surfaces  and  solids.  The  course  is  planned  to  develop  and  give 
a  clear  understanding  of  many  of  the  rules  and  processes  of 
arithmetic  and  is  important  for  teachers  whose  business  it  is 
to  know  the  why  as  well  as  the  how  of  processes  in  mathe- 
matics. A  full  set  of  dissected  solids  is  supplied  and  serves  to 
add  interest  and  give  the  work  a  concrete  basis. 
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Chemistry.  Text,  Brownlee's  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Manual. 
The  foundation  is  here  laid  for  the  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

Biology.  Text,  Hunter's  A  Civic  Biology,  Eddy's  Text  Book  in 
General  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  and  Jewett's  The  Next  Gene- 
ration. A  study  of  the  structures  and  biologic  functions  of 
typical  plants  and  animals,  leading  up  to  a  more  detailed  study 
of  human  physiology,  anatomy  and  hygiene.  Demonstrations, 
laboratory  and  field  work  will  be  an  important  part  of  this 
course.     Fee,   50  cents. 

History.  Text:  Robinson  and  Beard  Outlines  Vol.  II.  This  com- 
pletes the  required  course  in  European  History  begun  in  the 
Freshman  class.  It  deals  with  Modern  European  States.  The 
Reformation.  Period  of  Absolutism  Revolutions.  Unification  of 
modern  nations.  The  foundations  of  Modern  Democratic  Gov- 
ernments. This  lays  the  foundation  for  understanding  our 
own  government  and  our  own  times. 

Latin.  Work  in  Virgil;  I,  II,  VI,  Books  of  Aeneid.  The  aim  sought 
in  the  study  of  Virgil  is  to  make  the  students  realize  that  they 
are  studying  a  great  literature,  one  to  which  literature  in 
general  is  indebted. 

Physical  Education.  No  text-book  required.  Review  and  continu- 
ation of  all  work  of  Freshman  year.  Calisthenics;  Corrective 
and  Remedial  Exercises;   Simple  folk  dances. 

Junior  Class.       / 

History  of  Education.  Text:  Grave's  Students'  History  of  Educa- 
tion. Oriental.  Classical,  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Educa- 
tion; Educational  Theories  of  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Spencer,  Present  Tendencies  in 
Education;  Modern  School  Systems;  The  American  Public 
School. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  Text,  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching. 
The  Meaning  of  Education,  of  the  School,  of  the  Curriculum; 
The  Place  of  Instinct,  Interest  and  Attention  in  the  Teaching 
Process;  Principles  of  Teaching  Based  on  the  Laws  of  Associa- 
tion,   Dissociation,   Apperception,    Memory,    Thought,    Action. 

Child  Study.  Text,  Pyle's  Outline  of  Educational  Psychology  and 
Tanner's,  The  Child.  Physical  Development:  (a)  Infancy; 
(b)  Adolescence;  (c)  Maturity.  Mental  Development:  (a) 
Heredity;  (b)  Instincts;  (c)  Memory;  (d)  Attention.  Moral 
Develpoment:  (a)  Habit;  (b)  Self-government.  Fatigue.  Ab- 
normalities. 
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Methods.  No  text-book  required.  The  lesson;  types,  lesson  plan- 
ning, supervised  observation  in  the  Training  School  with  criti- 
cism, group  teaching  by  students  with  criticism. 

Methods  in  Teaching  Literature.  Text:  The  Teaching  of  English 
in  the  Elementary  Schools,  by  Leiper.  This  course  will  in- 
clude lectures  on  what  to  teach  the  elementary  grades  in  lit- 
erature and  how  to  teach  it.  An  outline  course  will  be  made 
for  every  grade  in  the  elementary  school.  Abundant  practice 
in  memorizing  poems  and  telling  stories  will  be  given.  When 
the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  are  reached  the 
simpler  classics  will  be  studied  and  model  lessons  in  them 
given.  The  different  forms  of  literature  will  be  studied  in 
the  text  and  the  manner  of  presenting  literature  to  high 
school  students  will  be  taught.  Emphasis  in  this  course  is 
placed  upon  method. 

Expression.  Text:  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vol.  I  and  II;  The 
Tone  System  in  Public  Speaking  and  Reading;  Shakespeare; 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Caesar,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Twelfth  Night,  (a)  Study 
of  the  principles  of  expression;  (b)  Literary  analysis  of  selec- 
tions; (c)  Toning  selections  for  reading;  (d)  Drill  upon  vocal 
expression,  1,  Vocal  drills;  2,  Breathing  exercises;  3,  Read- 
ing to  an  audience  with  and  without  a  book;  4,  Phonic  drills, 
and  methods  of  teaching  reading;  (e)  Pantomine;  (f)  Moving 
Pictures,  original  scenarios;  (g)  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare; 
(h)    Presenting    scenes   from    Shakespeare   and   other   authors. 

Trigonometry.  Text:  Wentworth-Smith's  Plane'  Trigonometry 
without  tables,  and  Wentworth-Hill's  Five  Place  Logarithmic 
and  Trigonometry  tables.  The  course  includes  the  solution  of 
all  kinds  of  triangles  and  other  plane  surfaces  (1)  without  the 
use  of  logarithms  (2)  by  the  aid  of-  logarithms.  Field  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  simple  and  inexpensive  instruments  makes 
the  course  practical  and  interesting. 

Political  Science.  Text:  The  material  for  study  is  references,  lec- 
tures and  written  abstracts  rather  than  formal  texts.  This 
course  is  based  on  preparation  requiring  completion  of  stand- 
ard high  school  work  in  history;  it  is  designed  to  give  and 
intelligent  comprehension  of  life  about  us  and  the  require- 
ments  of   citizenship. 

Economics.  Text:  Burch  and  Nearing's  Elements  of  Economics 
and  Carvar's  Principles  of  Rural  Economics.  This  course  is 
planned  to  arouse  students  to  an  intelligent  study  of  home 
life  conditions,   causes  and  consequences. 
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Latin.     First  half  year:      Selected  Odes  from  Horace. 

Second  half  year  Livy. 
French  and  Spanish.     The  first  year  of  a  two  year  course  is  offered 

in    these    languages.      Sight    reading,    translation    and    writing 

from  simple  texts. 
German.     Text:    Keller's  First  Year  German.     Grammar  and  Syntax. 

Reading  of  easy  German  text. 
Greek.     Text:     White's  First  Greek  Book.      First  elements;    verbs, 

syntax,  simple  translation. 
Household    Management.      Text:     Terrill-Bevier-Elliott's    Handbook 

of  Housekeeping,      (a)    House  Construction;    (b)    Furnishings; 

(c)    Processes  of  the  Household;    (d)    Relation   to   Community 

Life;    (e)    Teaching  of  this  subject. 
Physical  Education.     No   text-book   required.      Methods:       (a)    De- 
velopment:      (b)    Choice   of   material;     (c)    Presentation;     (d) 

Notes.     Floor  Work:      Calisthenics;    Tactics;    Apparatus;    Folk 

Dances;  Gymnastic  Games. 
Public   School   Music.      Sight    singing    of    one    and    two    part    songs. 

Rote   Songs,   Elementary  theory  and  methods. 

Senior  Class. 

General  and  Special  Methods.  Text:  Strayer  and  Norsworthy,  How 
to  Teach.  The  Aim  of  Education,  Function  of  Teaching,  Pro- 
vince of  Method,  General  Principles  Underlying  Method;  Psycho- 
logical and  Logical  Organizations  and  Incidentals  and  System- 
atic Treatment  of  Subje:  t-Matter;  Forms  of  Instruction;  Ques- 
tioning; Induction;  Deduction  Correlation  of  Subjects  in  the 
Course  of  Study;  Observation  and  Discussion  of  Type  Lessons 
Taught  in  the  Training  School  and  in  the  Rural  School.  Special 
Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,  Spelling,  Language,  Grammar, 
Arithmetic,  History,  Civics,  Geography,  Nature  Study,  Drawing, 
Physiology,  Physical  Training. 

School  Management  and  Supervision.  Text:  Colgrove's  Teacher 
and  the  School.  The  Aims,  The  Teacher,  Qualifications  and 
Promotion,  Incentives,  Coercives,  Records  and  Grading,  Prepra- 
tion,  Course  of  Study,  Daily  Program,  Classification,  Character 
Building,  Rural  School  in  Relation  to  the  General  Rural  Prob- 
lem. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  Observation,  Lesson  Planning, 
Criticism;  Practice  Teaching  under  Supervision,  with  Criticism. 

Conference.  Discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Training  School  of  the 
Rural  School  and  of  vital  educational  problems. 
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Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (First  Semester).  No  text  will  be 
used  in  this  semester's  work  except  classics  from  the  English 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  selected  after  the  class 
has  been  organized  and  its  special  needs  in  literature  dis- 
covered. Much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poetry  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  culti- 
vate in  students  an  appreciation  of  the  deeper  things  in  poetry. 

Development  of  the  Drama,  Its  Progress  and  Masterpieces,  (a)  His- 
tory of  the  Drama:  1,  The  Greek  Drama;  2,  Latin  Drama; 
3,  French  Drama;  4",  English  Drama;  (b)  Dramatic  Construc- 
tion; (c)  Study  of  Masterpieces;  Antigone;  Everyman;  Mar- 
lowe's plays;  Ben  Johnson's  plays;  The  Rivals;  The  School  for 
Scandal;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  Modern  Drama  of  the  English 
School,  the  French  School,  the  German  School,  the  Irish  School, 
the  Scandanavian  School,  the  American  School. 

Expression.  Text:  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vol.  Ill  and  Vol.  IV 
(Review  of  Vol.  I.  and  II);  all  Reading  Books  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Georgia;  Plays  representing  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama;  Shakespeare:  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet.  (a)  Continuation  of  all  work  commenced  in  Junior 
Year,  (b)  Study  of  all  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State, 
both  required  and  supplementary.  (c)  Model  lessons,  using 
the  required  reading  books,  (d)  Presentation  of  scenes  from 
all  forms  of  drama,  Greek  plays;  Morality  plays;  18th  Century 
plays;  Modern  drama;  Shakespeare,  (e)  Presentation  of  class 
plays. 

Analytic  Geometry.  Text:  Tanner  and  Allen's  Brief  Course.  Follow- 
ing a  brief  review  of  algebra  and  trigonometric  conceptions, 
the  course  includes  the  most  important  of  the  topics  usually 
treated  in  this  subject,  as  Cartesian  coordinates,  the  locus  and 
the  equation  of  the  first  degree  and  of  the  second  degree,  with 
a  study  of  the  circle,  parabola,  ellipse  and  hyperbola. 

Business  and  Thrift  Training  Course.  This  is  a  teacher's  course 
planned  to  give  definite  practical  lessons  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  aiding  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  inculcate  in 
their  pupils  correct  business  habits,  habits  of  exactness,  ac- 
curacy and  thrift. 

History.  Text:  Muzzey's  American  History.  1,  Establishment  and 
Separation  of  the  Colonies.  2,  National  and  Sectional  Interests. 
3,  Slavery  and  Disunion.  4,  War  and  Reconstruction.  5,  Polit- 
ical  and   Industrial  Development  since   the   Civil  War. 

Sociology.  Texts:  Ellwood's  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems, 
and  Hart's  Educational  Resources  of  Village  and  Rural  Com- 
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munities.     Much  of  the  work  in  the  Senior  class  will  be  devoted 

to  concrete  study  of  home  life  conditions. 
Agriculture.      (See  Senior  Industrial). 

Latin.      Cornelium  Nepos.      Selections   from   Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
French  and  Spanish.     The  second  year  of  a  two  year  course.     More 

advanced  reading,  translating  and  writing  in  these  languages. 
German.     Continuation  of  grammatical  drill.     Reading  of  standard 

literature  in  prose   and  poetry.     Sight  translation. 
Greek.     Text:    White's  First  Greek  Book.     Continuation  of  grammar 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,   Books   1,   2   and   3. 
Physical   Education.      No    text-book    required.      Continuation    of   all 

work  commenced  in  Junior  year.     Theory.     Practice  Teaching. 
Public   School   Music.      Sight   singing   continued.      Advanced   theory 

and   practice   teaching.      Chorus    directing   and    musical   appre- 
ciation. 


INDUSTRIAL  COURSE 


English.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Geometry.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Physics.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Civics.  Text:  Guitteau.  Civil  Government.  The  course  aims  to  give 
a  practical  understanding  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  our 
own  government  on  its  daily  workings. 

Forms  of  Government  in  the  United  States:      Department  of 
The  Federal,   State  and  Municipal  Governments.     The  officials 
and  functions  of  Governments.     The  Constitutions  of  State  and 
"    Nation.     Requirements  of  sound  citizenship. 

Botany.  Text:  Practical  Botany,  Bergen  and  Caldwell.  1,  Seed, 
germination  and  growth.  2,  The  root,  stem  and  leaf.  3,  The 
flower  and  its  function.     4,  Cryptogams,  algae,  fungi,  ferns,  etc. 

Agriculture.  Text:  Practical  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  Ivins  and 
Merrill.  1,  Structure  of  Plants.  2,  Farm  Animals.  3,  School 
gardening.      4,  Soils.      5,  Crops. 

Household  Arts.  First  Semester,  Model  Sewing.  Practical  and 
Ornamental  Stitches  and  their  application.     Fee  $2.00. 

Second  Semester,  Plain  Sewing.  Text,  Shelter  and  Clothing 
by  Kinne  and  Cooiey.  Pattern  drafting  and  use  of  bought  pat- 
terns, hand  and  machine  work,  garment  making.     Fee  50  cents. 
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Manual  Arts.  Elementary  Drawing.  Freehand  drawing,  consisting 
of  studies  from  nature  and  still  life.  Mediums:  Pencil,  ink, 
and  brush,  colored  crayon,  water  colors.  Fee  for.  materials, 
$1.50   per  term. 

Handicrafts.  Problems  and  processes  in  paper  and  cardboard  con- 
struction, weaving  and  raffia  work.  Methods  suitable  for  ele- 
mentary grades.     Fee   for  material,   $1.50   per  term. 

Physical  Education.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Psychology.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

English  and  American  Literature.     See  Academic  Sophomore  class. 

Themes.  A  theme  once  a  week  upon  some  topic  relating  to  the 
student's  work  in  the  other  departments  of  the  school  or  upon 
some  study  in  literature. 

Shop  Mathematics.  A  practical  course  including  such  topics  as 
house-building,  general  construction,  board  measure,  pulleys, 
belts  and  speeds;  areas  and  volumes  of  solids;  reviews  and 
short  methods. 

Chemistry.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

Biology.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

Agriculture.  Text:  Fletcher's  Soils,  and  Duggar's  Field  Crops. 
Agricultural   Laboratory   Manual,   Sell. 

Soils.  1,  Formation  of  soils.  2,  Composition  and  kinds  of  soils. 
3,  The  benefit  of  tillage  and  plowing.  4,  Commercial  fertili- 
zers. 5,  Laboratory,  Field  Crops,  Corn,  judging  and  improve- 
ment. 2,  Cotton,  fertilizers,  enemies  and  diseases.  3,  Oats, 
structure,  varieties  and  enemies.     4,  Laboratory. 

Household  Arts.  Elementary  Cookery.  Text:  Greer's  Textbook  of, 
Cooking.  Fundamental  principles  of  cookery  with  application 
in  laboratory.     Fee,  $2.00  a  semester. 

Manual  Arts.  Drawing.  Still  life,  grouping,  light  and  shade,  theory 
and  principles  of  design.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 

Handicrafts.  Handwork  suitable  for  intermediate  grades.  Med- 
iums: Cardboard  and  paper,  clay,  raffia  and  other  basketry; 
materials,   thin   woods,   etc.      Fee   $1.50   per   term. 

Junior  Class. 
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Methods.     See  Academic  Junior  Class. 

History  of  Education  and  Principles  of  Teaching.  See  Academic 
Junior   Class. 
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Child  Study.  See  Academic  Junior  Class. 
Physical  Education.  See  Academic  Junior  Class. 
Agriculture.  Fruit  Growing.  Text:  Productive  Orcharding,  Sears. 
1,  Location  and  planting  of  orchard.  2,  Tillage  and  orchard 
management.  3,  Grafting  and  pruning.  Gardening.  Text, 
Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd.  The  selection  of  a  site, 
soil,  convenience,  etc.  2,  Fertilizers  and  vegetables  suited  for 
the  South.  Animal  Husbandry.  Text,  Farm  Animals,  Hunt 
and  Burkett.  1,  The  relation  of  livestock  to  soil  fertility.  2, 
Cows,  horses,  sheep,  etc.  3,  The  Babcock  milk  test.  4,  Balan- 
ced rations.  Poultry.  Text,  U.  S.  Bulletins.  1,  Study  of  the 
different  breds.  2,  Poultry  houses.  3,  The  management  of 
incubators  and  brooders.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Text,  Profitable 
Stock  Feeding.  1,  Composition  of  feeds.  2,  Selection  of  crops 
for  certain  feeds.  3,  Suitable  feeds  for  various  kinds  of  live- 
stock. 
Household  Arts.  Textiles.  Text:  Gibbs'  Household  Textiles.  Study 
of  textile  fibres,  production  of  fabrics,  selection  of  clothing. 

Dressmaking.  Use  of  patterns,  application  of  design,  gar- 
ment making.     Fee,  50  cents  a  semester. 

Household   management.     See  Junior  Academic  Class. 

Art  Needlework.  Includes  crocheting,  ornamental  darning, 
applique  punch  work,  cut  work,  French  embroidery,  etc.  Ap- 
plication to  useful  articles.  All  materials  furnished  by  stu- 
dent. 

Millinery.  Fundamental  Millinery  stitches,  Making  and  trim- 
ming of  frames  and  hats.     Fee,   $1.00. 

Principles  of  Cookery.  Text:  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
Food,  by  Bevier  and  Van  Meter.     Fee,  $1.00  a  semester. 

Manual  Arts.  Drawing  and  Color.  Charcoal  sketches,  composition, 
landscape  and  pose  drawing,  blackboard  illustration,  and  his- 
tory of  art.      Fee,   $1.50   per  term. 

Handicrafts  III.  Mechanical  drawing,  woodwork,  basketry,  pottery, 
bookbinding,   interior   decoration.      Fee,   $1.50   per   term. 

Costume  Design.  Text:  Art  in  Dress,  Lydia  Bolmar  and  Kathleen 
McXutt.  The  study  of  the  principles  of  design  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  to  costumes. 

Senior  Class. 

Methods  and  School  Management.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 
Tra:tice  Teaching.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 
Conference.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 


Physical  Education.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 

Agriculture.  Farm  Management.  Text:  Farm  Management,  Boss. 
1.  Farm  plants,  size  and  location  of  fields.  2,  Market  problems 
and  cooperation.  3,  Records  and  accounts.  Plant  Breeding. 
Text,  Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants,  Davenport.  1,  Natural 
vs.  Artificial  selection.  2,  Variability  and  how  characters  are 
transmitted.  3,  The  systematic  improvement  of  plants.  4, 
Origin  of  domestic  races. 

Agriculture.  School  and  Home  Gardening.  No  text  will  be  used 
but  government  bulletins  and  periodicals.  The  evolution  of 
school  gardens  and  the  present  day  tendencies  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  home  garden.  Work  in  planting,  fertilizing 
and  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables  will  be  required  when 
the  weather  is  suitable. 

Agricultural  Education.  Text:  Agricultural  Education  for  Teachers, 
by  Bricker,  Bulletins,  etc.  1,  Tendencies,  plans  and  aims  in 
agricultural  education.  2,  Home  projects.  3,  Agricultural 
clubs.     4,  Improvement  of  rural  schools,  grounds  and  buildings, 

Agriculture.  Texts:  Elements  of  Agriculture,  Warren.  Agricultural 
Laboratory  Manual,  Sell.  1,  The  soil,  origin,  composition  and 
mulches.  2,  Farm  implements.  3,  Budding  and  grafting.  4, 
Feeds  and  feeding,  balanced  ration.  5,  Insects  and  crop  dis- 
eases. 

Household  Arts.  Advanced  Cooking  and  Serving.  Review  of  ele- 
mentary processes,  with  development  of  more  elaborate  forms 
and  laboratory  application.  Planning  and  serving  of  meals. 
Fee,   $2.00  a  semester. 

Household  Chemistry.  Text:  Goodell's  Household  Chemistry.  Lab- 
oratory studies  and  experiments.     Fee,  $1.00  a  semester. 

Dietetics.  Text:  Sherman's  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.  The 
basic  principles  of  human  nutrition  with  application  to  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  feeding  of  individuals  and  families  under 
varying  physiological,  economic  and  social  conditions.  Fee, 
$1.00. 

Home  Xursing.     Text:    Aiken's  Home  Nurse's  Handbook  of  Practical 
Nursing.      A  study  of  personal,   home  and   school  room  hygiene. 
Suggestions  are  given  by  the  resident  nurse  and  practical  lec- 
tures by  expert  physicians.     Fee,  50  cents  a  semester. 

Organization  and  Management.  A  study  of  the  specific  problems 
connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  home  arts  in  both  town  and 
rural  communities. 
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Manual  Arts.  Advanced  Color.  Pictorial  drawing,  design,  black 
printing,  stenciling,  history  of  art.     Fee,   $1.50. 

Handicrafts.  Woodwork,  mechanical  drawing,  book-binding,  leather 
tooling.  Fee,  $1.50.  Lectures  and  reading  course  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Manual  Training. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Professional  Texts.  A  course  based  upon  the  Manual  of  Meth- 
ods for  Georgia  Teachers  and  the  reading  courses  prescribed  for 
teachers  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Methods  of  teaching 
the  common  school  subjects.  Conferences  and  reports  upon  the 
prescribed    reading   courses. 

Required  Reading:  1.  Civics  and  Health — Allen;  2.  The  Teacher 
and  the  School — Colgrove;  3.  High  School  Administration — Hol- 
lister. 

Freshman  Class. 

Practical  Pedagogy.  A  course  treating  as  concretely  ag  possi- 
ble the  typical  methods  of  instruction,  the  daily  problems  of  the 
class-room,  and  the  art  of  teaching  in  its  most  practical  form. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Psychology.  A  course  in  Psychology  from  the  standpoint  of  edu- 
cational theory  and  practice.  The  work  includes  a  brief  presenta- 
tion of  physiological  psychology,  a  study  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  mental  processes,  with  special  emphasis  on  perception,  ap- 
perception, memory,  association,  imagination,  thought,  induction, 
deduction,  feeling,  emotion,  instinct,  interest,  attention,  will,  habit, 
character.     Reading  course  required. 

References:  Thorndike,  James,  Dewey,  Titchener,  Angell,  Pills- 
bury,  Munsterberg,  Miller. 

Jnnior  Class. 

History  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  educational  ideals,  prac- 
tices and  tendencies  of  the  past,  the  great  educational  reformers, 
and  the  principles  derived  from  them,  the  origin  and  development 
of  modern  educational  theory  and  practice.  The  course  embraces 
a  study  of  oriental,  classical,  mediaeval,  and  renaissance  education, 
the  educational  theories  of  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
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FroeDel,  Herbart,  Spencer,  present  tendencies  in  education,  modern 
school  systems,  and  the  American  public  school.  Reading  course 
required. 

References:  Parker's  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, Hoyt's  Studies  in  the  History  of  Modern  Education,  Graves' 
Great  Educators  of  Three  Centuries. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  The  meaning  of  education,  of  the  school, 
of  the  curriculum;  the  place  of  instinct,  interest,  and  attention  in 
the  teaching  process;  principles  of  teaching  based  on  the  laws  of 
association,  dissociation,  appreciation,  memory,  thought,  action, 
Reading  course  required. 

References:  Henderson's  Principles  of  Education,  Bolton's  Prin- 
ciples of  Education,  Jones'  Principles  of  Education,  Bagley's  Edu- 
cational Values. 

Child  Study.  Attention  is  given  to  the  foundation  of  child  study 
in  other  sciences,  and  to  the  more  general,  permanent,  and  prac- 
tical truths  thus  far  revealed  by  students  of  children,  particularly 
regarding  their  physical  nature,  growth,  development,  abnormalities 
and  defects,  with  methods  of  remedy;  tests  and  measurements, 
meaning  of  infancy;  periods  of  childhood;  suggestion,  habit,  moral 
development,  influences  affecting  personality. 

References:  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study,  Rowe's 
Physical  Nature  of  the  Child,  King's  Psychology  of  Childhood,  Sul- 
ly's Studies  of  Childhood,  Hall's  Adolescence,  Tyler's  Growth  and 
Education. 

The  Lesson,  Observation,  Teaching.  Study  of  the  nature,  struc- 
ture, function,  and  place  of  the  lesson;  the  working  of  the  child's 
mind  on  the  progress  of  the  lesson;  the  development  and  formula- 
tion of  principles  underlying  the  recitation,  the  work  of  the  teacher 
in  stimulating  and  guiding  the  child's  activity;  making  lesson  plans 
and  teaching  lesson  wholes  under  systematic  and  constructive  criti- 
cism; methods  of  presenting  subject  matter;  observation  of  a  va- 
riety of  type  lesson   with  reports  and   discussions. 

Four  periods  a  week  should  be  kept  free  for  observation  in  the 
Training  School. 

Senior  Class. 

General  and  Special  Methods.  The  Aim  of  Education,  Function 
of  Teaching,  Province  of  Method,  General  Principles  Underlying 
Method;  Psychological  and  Logical  Organization  and  Incidental  and 
Systematic  Treatment  of  Subject-Matter;  forms  of  Instruction; 
Questioning;  Induction,  Deduction;  Correlation  of  Subjects  in  the 
Course  of  Study;  Observation  and  Discussion  of  Type  Lessons  Taught 


in  the  Training  School  and  in  the  Rural  School,  Special  Methods  of 
Teaching,  Reading,  Spelling,  Language,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  His- 
tory, Civics,  Geography,  Nature  Study,  Drawing,  Physiology  Phy- 
sical Training,  etc. 

This  course  continues  observation  and  discussion  of  type  lessons 
taught  in  the  Training  School  and  in  the  Rural  School. 

Two  periods  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  should  be 
reserved  for  observation  and  practice.     Reading  course  required. 

School  Management  and  Supervision.  The  aim;  the  teacher,  quali- 
fications and  preparation;  course  of  study,  daily  program,  clas- 
sification, promotion;  incentives,  coercives;  records  and  grading; 
character  building;  special  emphasis  upon  the  rural  school  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  rural  problem.      Reading  course  required. 

References:  Dutton's  School  Management,  Foght's  The  American 
Rural  School,  Bagley's  Class-room  Management,  Arnold's  School 
and  Class  Management. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  Connected  with  the  State 
Normal  School  is  a  well  organized,  thoroughly  equipped  Training 
School  of  eight  grades,  which  serves  both  as  a  school  of  observa- 
tion and  as  a  school  of  practice  for  student-teachers.  Two  periods 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  should  be  reserved  through- 
out the  year  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Observation 
is  begun  in  the  Junior  year  and  continued  throughout  the  Senior 
year. 

As  a  means  of  helping  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  rural  schools 
of  the  state  to  meet  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  modern  rural 
life,  a  rural  school  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
Training  School,  in  which  student-teachers  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  rural  school  problems,  thereby  better  fitting  them- 
selves for  efficient  service  in  country  schools. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  are  required  to  do  practice 
teaching  throughout  the  year  in  the  various  grades  of  the  Train- 
ing School  and  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Rural  School  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Pedagogy  and  the  Principal  of  the  Training  School,  with  the  sympa- 
thetic and  constructive  criticism  of  skilled  critic  teachers.  Before 
teaching,  detailed  lesson  plans  are  prepared  and  submitted  for  criti- 
cism. 

Reading  Course  and  Current  Educational  Literature.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  course  of  study  in  this  department,  courses  of 
reading  are  offered,  based  upon  professional  material  at  hand  in 
the  pedagogical  department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  the  State 
Normal   School.     A  score  or  more  of  current  educational   periodi- 
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cals  coming  to  the  Library  form  tht  basis  of  bi-weekly  class  con- 
ferences throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Conferences  and  Theses.  In  addition  to  the  bi-weekly  class  con- 
ferences, the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  department  of  Pedagogy, 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Training  Schools,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  meet  once  a  week  for  conference  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  the  Training  Schools  and  vital  educational 
problems   in   general. 

Original  investigation  of  some  important  phase  of  education, 
with  a  written  report  thereon,  is  required  of  members  of  the  Senior 
class.  , 

School  Law.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  salient  provisions  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  common  school  system  of  the  state. 


ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


The  relation  of  theory  to  practice  is  the  same  in  teaching  as 
in  medicine;  hence,  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers require  training  schools  for  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
teaching  just  as  schools  of  medicine  require  hospitals  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  of  medicine.  The  most  important  equip- 
ment for  every  technical  course  in  the  modern  school  is  a  well 
equipped  laboratory.  In  every  Normal  School  the  one  essential 
feature  is  the  Training  School,  it  being  the  pedagogical  laboratory 
in  which  the  student-teacher  observes  the  workings  of  the  child 
mind  and  applies  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  carefully  planned 
teaching  acts. 

The  Training  School  performs  two  distinct  but  related  functions: 
It  furnishes  regular  classes  for  the  observation  of  expert  teaching 
and  serves  as  a  school  of  practice  for  students  in  which  they  may 
serve  an  apprenticeship  as  actual  teachers.  In  the  conduct  of  prac- 
tice it  is  the  general  purpose  to  help  students  to  appreciate  edu- 
cational theory  by  themselves  putting  it  into  practic  and  to  train 
them  in  those  practical  adjustments  which  constitute  effective  teach- 
ing. To  this  end  there  is  a  minimum  of  discussion  and  a  maximum 
of  doing. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Elementary  Training  School  of  the  State 
Normal  School  to  give  to  its  teachers  in  training,  particularly 
Juniors  and  Seniors  and  Specials,  opportunity  to  observe  and  ap- 
ply the  most  approved  methods  in  education,  with  the  idea  of  put- 
ting these  into  practice  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 
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The  Training  Sehool  is  amply  equipped  with  a  library,  a  shop, 
a  gymnasium,  a  kitchen,  and  a  dining  room,  and  the  different  class 
rooms  are  well  eqiupped  with  modern  appliances. 

Tke  school  is  a  well  organized  one  of  eight  grades,  and  the  course 
of  study  is  planned  to  meet  present  needs  in  the  life  of  the  child  and 
to  suit  the  interests  of  the  various  periods  of  child  development. 
The  work,  so  far  is  practicable,  is  based  upon  present  day  industries, 
and  especially  the  industries  which  are  taught  in  the  school:  Cook- 
ing, Gardening,  Sewing  and  Manual  Training.  In  addition  to  the 
industries  named,  the  course  of  study  includes  Reading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Drawing,  Painting,  Language  and  Grammar,  Literature, 
Elementary  Science,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  History,  Music, 
and  Physical  Training. 

Before  any  student  is  permitted  to  do  practice  teaching  in  the 
Training  School,  the  equivalent  of  academic  and  professional  work 
as  given  in  the  Junior  class  of  the  State  Normal  School  must  be 
satisfactorily  completed.  ~~~t7~4/~iS 

The  Senior  Class  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Each  section 
teaches  for  thfe£?months  one  period  a  day  and  four  days  a  week. 
Sixteen  lesson/s  constitute  a  month's  work.  During  the  tyB&JX&y 
a  section  is  teaching  the  other  tw^  section^  observe^and  Tfa^^sp^cial 
methods  in  all  the  common  school  subjects. 

Before  teaching  in  the  Training  School  School  each  student-teacn- 
er  is  assigned  a  grade  and  a  subject  for  th-f&e^months,  and  is  re- 
quired to  make  for  teaching  detailed  plans  which  must  be  sumbit- 
ted  to  the  critic  teacher  for  correction.  After  the  teaching  as- 
signment is  made  four  plans  each  week  must  be  submitted  to  the 
critic  in  charge,  and  four  must  be  accepted  before  a  student-teach- 
er is  permitted  to  teach. 

Before  taking  charge  of  any  grade,  the  student-teacher  must 
observe  at  least  eight  lessons  in  the  grade  in  which  she  is  to  teach, 
and  preferably  eight  lessons  in  the  subject  which  she  is  to  teach. 
She  must  learn  each  child  of  the  grade  by  name,  and  must  learn 
the  regular  critic  teacher's  method  of  managing  the  grade. 

The  practice  teaching  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  critic 
teacher,  the  Director  and  the  Principal  of  the  school  exercising 
general  supervision. 

While  actually  teaching,  the  student-teacher  meets  daily  with 
the  critic  teacher  for  discussions  and  criticisms  of  the  lessons  taught. 
In  these  discussions  the  student-teacher  is  encouraged  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  criticism,  that  is,  to  point  out  defects  and  to  sug- 
gest remedies.  The  Director  and  the  Principal  observe  the  teaching, 
and  meet  with  the  students   and  the  critic  teacher  as  often  as  is 
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practicable  and  take  part  in  these  discussions.  InSyaddition  to\teach- 
ing  in  the  Training  School,  Seniors  ^re  allAwed  \£he  privilege  of 
teaching  aWd  observing  in  the  Athens  <City  Sckools.  ^Observation  is 
also  done  in^country  schools.  \  ^ 

For  one  period  a  week  throughout  the  year,  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  meet  with  the  student-teachers 
in  a  general  conference  for  directions  in  the  practice  teaching,  and 
also  for  study  and  discussions  of  vital  educational  problems. 

In  rating  the  student-teacher's  ability  the  critic  teacher  considers 
the  following  points  or  their  equivalent: 

1.  General  intelligence,  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  ability  to 
formulate  a  definite  problem  in  each  lesson  and  to  select  the  vital 
points  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  to  concentrate  the  teaching 
about  these  few  definite  points. 

2.  Initiative  in  planning  the  lesson  and  provision  for  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils',  in  securing  and  using  adequate  mate- 
rials and  the  care  of  the  same,  and  in  the  care  of  the  room. 

3.  Tact  in  managing  the  children,  securing  and  holding  atten- 
tion, keeping  all  children  profitably  employed. 

4.  Earnestness,  persistence,  promptness,  responsiveness  to  sug- 
gestions,  attitude   toward   criticism,   helpful   school   spirit. 

5.  English,  culture,  courtesy,  neatness,  voice,  carriage,  poise  and 
confidence. 

At  the  expiration  of  each  teaching  assignment,  critic  teachers 
make  reports,  from  which  an  annual  report  is  made  for  the  em- 
ployment committee.  This  report  consists  of  a  general  estimate 
of  the  student's  ability  and  promise  as  a  teacher  and  such  special 
characteristics  as  will  be  helpful  to  the  employment  committee  in 
properly  supplying  teachers  for  the  positions  which  they  are  re- 
quested to  fill. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL 


Modern  educational  thought  has  centered  about  the  city  school; 
social  and  economic  forces  have  developed  the  city  more  rapidly 
than  the  country,  thereby  retarding  the  growth  of  the  country  school 
and  country  life  in  general. 

It  is  our  purpose  with  a  model  building  and  modern  equipment 
to  help  in  adjusting  the  rural  school  to  the  agricultural  and  domestic 
life  of  the  country;  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  a  rural  school 
may  be  the  social  center  of  community  life;   to  adjust  the  course 
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of  study  to  rural  conditions  and  interests;  to  study  the  problem  of 
the  consolidation  of  schools,  to  show  what  may  be  done  by  one 
teacher  in  carrying  out  a  practical  course  of  study;  to  bring  the 
student-teachers  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  close  contact  with 
the  actual  problems  of  the  country  school.  A  schedule  is  arranged 
by  which  they  may  observe  the  daily  work  of  the  school  and  have 
practical  experience  in  teaching  in  a  country  school. 

The  building  is  modern,  consisting  of  a  main  school  room,  cloak 
room,  and  veranda.  The  size  of  the  cloak  room  permitting  one  side 
of  it  is  utilized  as  a  kitchen.  Here  a  three-burner  oil  stove  has 
been  installed  and  demonstrations  of  simple  cookery  are  given.  One 
corner  of  this  space  is  used  for  individual  drinking  cups  and  towels. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  is  good.  Individual  desks  are  used. 
A  large  stove  with  zinc  jacket  about  it  furnishes  heat.  Three  sides 
of  the  room  are  covered  with  the  best  green  hyloplate  boards.  Four 
large  windows  admit  all  the  light  from  one  side.  Both  doors  and 
windows  are  fitted  with  gauze.  Two  roomy  cabinets  are  used  re- 
spectively for  library  and  dishes  and  linen. 

The  kitchen  and  the  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  are  the  centers 
of  activity.  The  children  are  country  children,  most  of  them  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers.  They  study  practical  agriculture 
along  with  their  garden  work.  They  germinate  seed,  study  the  soil, 
and  learn  the  various  parts  of  the  plant.  The  garden  work  is  not 
simply  experimental;  the  children  use  on  their  table  the  vegetables 
which  they  cultivate.  Some  of  the  products  are  marketed.  Many 
practical  lessons  in  Language  and  Arithmetic  are  based  upon  this 
industrial   work. 

The  idea  of  the  attractive  in  furnishings  is  not  overlooked.  Above 
the  boards,  borders  of  burlap  in  soft  brown  are  mounted.  On  these 
the  color  work  of  the  children  is  arranged.  A  few  copies  of  the 
masterpieces  also  adorn  the  walls.  Shades  of  restful  color  and 
bright  stenciled  curtains  cover  the  windows. 

The  playground  space  is  ample,  and  as  much  outdoor  gymnasium 
work  as  is  practicable  is  given. 

Forty  children  may  be  comfortably  accommodated  at  one  time. 
The  school  is  limited  to  seven  grades,  and  the  courses  of  study 
adopted  for  the  state  schools  is  carried  out.  In  addition  to  this, 
training  is  given  in  practical  school  gardening,  domestic  science, 
singing  and  some  simple  manual  and  color  work. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  noon  lunch  each  day. 
The  table  is  set  for  a  meal,  and  teacher  and  children  lunch  together. 
The  boys  and  girls  wash  the  dishes  and  store  them  away.  This 
furnishes  opportunity  for  teaching  many  neglected  lessons,  and  the 
refining  influence  of  this  training  is  noted. 
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From  four  to  six  student-teachers  are  assigned  to  this  school 
every  month,  having  done  observation  work  before  beginning  their 
actual  teaching. 

The  school  is  a  country  school  and  has  the  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion of  the  County  School  Superintendent  and  the  county  board  of 
education. 


ENGLISH 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Language  and  Grammar:  This  course  embraces  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  principles  of  English  grammar  and  a  discussion  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  Language  Lessons  and 
Grammar.  The  adopted  texts  will  be  used  as  guides  in  this  work, 
and  the  students  will  be  shown  how  to  use  these  books  to  the  best 
advantage.  Radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  nomenclature 
and  form  of  definition  in  English  Grammar,  and  teachers  using 
the  new  textbooks  will  find  themselves  on  unfamiliar  ground,  unless 
they  have  previous  study  and  instruction. 

Review  Class. 

Composition:  This  course  is  for  those  students  who  are  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  rules  for  use  of  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion, and  the  principles  governing  the  correct  choice  and  use  of 
words,  the  proper  construction  and  arrangement  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  and  the  uses  of  the  various  forms  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten discourse  to  take  up  the  study  of  formal  rhetoric  in  the  Fresh- 
man Class. 

American  Classics:  Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  American  authors:  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography,  Irving's  Sketch  book,  Cooper's  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  the  poems  of  Bryant,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow, Poe,  and  Lanier,  the  Essays  of  Emerson,  and  some  of  the 
best  work  by  the  great  American  story  writers  should  be  read 
appreciatively  by  students  in  this  class.  Whatever  of  these  works 
have  not  been  studied  by  the  majority  of  the  class  before  entering 
the  Normal  will  be  taken  up  and  either  studied  in  the  class-room 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  or  read  outside  of  the  class  and 
written   reports  made  upon  them  to  the  teacher. 
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FreshiBam  Claw. 

Rhetoric:  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  a 
better  power  of  expression  and  a  more  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
literature.  Combined  with  rhetorical  theory,  there  will  be  much 
practice  in  composition.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
development  in  each  student  of  an  easy  style  which  preserves  indi- 
viduality while  compelling  the  writer  to  conform  to  good  usage. 

English  Classics:  Students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  are  sup- 
posed to  have  had  studies  in  the  works  of  the  principal  American 
authors.  In  this  class  the  purpose  is  to  five  them  an  intelligent, 
interesting,  and  affectionate  knowledge  of  some  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  English  literature.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  already 
studied  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  Such  students  should 
show  an  acquaintance  with  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Deserted  Village,  The  DeCoverly 
Papers  of  Addison  and  Steele,  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  and 
Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King.  Whatever  works  in  this  list  have 
not  been  studied  or  read  by  the  majority  of  the  class  will  form 
the  material  for  class-room  work  and  outside  reading,  and  the  list 
will  be  supplemented  by  as  much  additional  material  from  English 
and  American  classics  as  the  class  can  master   during  the  yeai 

8oph»more  Class. 

Literature:  English  and  American  Literature.  This  is  a  course 
in  the  history  of  our  literature,  beginning  with  its  origin  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  and  bringing  its  story  down  to  the  present  both  in 
English  and  American  literature.  A  text-book  is  used  in  order  to 
give  the  historical  setting  of  the  authors  and  their  chief  works  as 
well  as  their  relative  importance.  After  the  study  of  the  life  of  an 
author  and  his  times  in  the  text,  his  principal  work  will  be  studied. 
The  course  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  review  of  English  and 
American   literature. 

Themes:      See  outline  page  23. 

Junior  Class. 

Literature:  Methods  in  Teaching  Literature.  This  is  a  course 
strictly  in  methods,  designed  to  show  our  students  what  to  teach 
and  how  to  present  literature  to  every  grade  from  the  first  grade  of 
the  primary  school  to  the  last  year  of  the  four  year  high  school.  The 
course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  teaching  literature 
to  little  children,  the  material  to  be  used  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
the  best  methods  of  presenting  this  material.  A  well-defined  course 
of   literature   will    be   made   out  hy   the   class.      Much    training   in 
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story-telling  and  teaching  poetry  will  be  given  in  this  part  of  the 
course.  The  simpler  and  more  interesting  of  the  American  and 
English  classics  will  then  be  taken  up  in  class,  analysed  and  taught 
as  to  pupils  of  the  grades  from  the  sixth  through  the  high  school. 
A  study  of  the  elements  and  kinds  of  literature  will  accompany 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  material  for  this  being  found  in  the  text. 
Some  of  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  literature  will  be 
used  as  illustrative  material,  and  the  class  will  endeavor  to  discover 
and  practice  the  best  methods  of  studying  these  classics.  This  work 
will  be  closely  related  to  the  observation  and  teaching  done  in  the 
Practice  School. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Literature. 

First  Semester:  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  The  design  of 
this  course  is  to  interest  the  student  in  the  materials  and  history  of 
higher  English  literature;  it  is  a  simple  statement  of  its  principles 
in  relation  to  life,  conduct,  and  art.  True  literature  comforts, 
heartens,  and  uplifts.  Such  literature  calls  for  study  that  it  may 
be  understood,  and  so  enjoyed.  The  student  must  be  given  a  grasp 
upon  the  essentials  necessary  to  appreciation,  and  to  the  formation 
of  an  independent  judgment.  Hence  the  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  art  to  nature;  and  of  literature  to  art;  of  poetry  to  literature, 
and  of  verse  and  prose  to  poetry;  of  the  creative  expression  in 
poetry  proper  and  of  its  association  with  rhetoric  and  logic;  of 
rhythm  and  metre,  melody,  harmony,  and  structural  form  in  verse, 
and  the  relation  of  all  these  to  the  organic  principles  of  speech; 
of  the  kinds  of  poetry,  ballad  and  epic,  reflective  and  descriptive 
recital,  lyric,  elegy,  and  ode,  drama,  pastoral  and  idyl,  satire  and 
philosophical  poem;  finally,  of  tests  in  the  appraisement  of  litera- 
ture as  art. 

The  course  attempts  to  cover  as  much  as  is  possible  of  Nineteenth 
Century  poetry,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  poetry  of  Tennyson 
and  of  Browning.  Its  aim  is,  first,  to  make  the  student  acquainted, 
by  personal  contact,  with  representative  works  of  the  greatest 
English  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and,  second,  to  give 
him  a  general  idea  of  the  important  literary  movements  of  the 
period.  Emphasis  will  always  be  placed  not  on  what  any  one  may 
have  said  about  a  particular  piece  of  literature  to  be  studied,  but 
on  what  each  student  gets  from  his  own  reading  of  that  piece  of 
literature.  Books  should  be  read  as  literature  and  not  as  tasks. 
The  idea  of  study  should  never  be  allowed  to  blind  the  student  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  what  he  reads  was  intended  not  to  be  studied 
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but  to  be  enjoyed.  The  work  aims  to  stimulate  individual  thought 
rather  than  call  for  a  study  of  authorities.  Although  the  reading 
of  literary  productions  of  the  period  studied  is  of  first  importance, 
in  connection  with  such  reading  students  should  never  fail  to  learn 
the  most  important  facts  about  the  career  of  each  author  studied, 
such  as  the  following:  Where  and  when  he  was  born;  where  and 
how  educated;  what  he  did,  and  where  he  lived  during  his  literary 
life;  the  names  and  dates  of  his  most  important  literary  works  and 
the  classes  into  which  they  may  be  divided;  his  place  in  relation 
to  his  contemporaries  and  the  literary  history  of  his  time  the  aate 
of  his  death;  his  rank.  In  this  way  one  realizes  the  personal 
character  of  the  author,  and  thus  appreciates  and  understands 
more  truly  his  writings. 

Second  Semester:  Development  of  the  Drama.  (a)  History  of 
the  Drama:  1,  The  Greek  Drama;  2,  Latin  Drama;  3,  French  Drama; 
4,  English  Drama;  (b)  Dramatic  Construction;  (c)  Study  of  Master- 
pieces; Antigone;  Everyman;  Marlowe's  plays;  Ben  Johnson's  plays; 
The  Rivals;  The  School  for  Scandal;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  Modern 
Drama  of  the  English  School,  the  French  School,  the  German  School, 
the  Irish  School,  the  Scandinavian  School,  the  American  School. 


EXPRESSION 


Realizing  that  the  subject  of  reading  receives  the  least  attention 
of  any  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical advantage,  the  State  Normal  School  is  the  first  school  in 
Georgia  to  introduce  the  study  of  this  subject  as  a  required  course 
for  graduation.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  other  school  the 
only  school  in  the  state  that  now  requires  such  work  for  graduation. 
Students  are  not  alone  given  thorough  drill  in  reading,  that  they 
may  become  good  readers,  but  they  are  instructed  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  reading;  they  are  given  actual  school  room  practice  in 
the  presentation  of  model  reading  lessons;  they  are  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  reading  books  that  are  adopted  for  state  use,  and  in 
the  supplementary  readers  adopted.  The  State  Normal  School 
students,  therefore,  go  out  into  the  schools  of  Georgia  knowing  the 
texts  that  they  are  to  teach;  having  had  drill  work  in  the  actual 
reading  of  the  selections,  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  matter, 
both  required  and  supplementary.  They  know  these  reading  books 
as  individual  books  and  as  to  comparative  values;  they  know  where 
certain  stories  are  to  be  found;    they  know  how  to  connect  stories 
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found  in  different  books;  they  know  which  books  to  send  their  pupils 
to  secure  additional  information  on  subjects  under  consideration; 
they  know  basal  stories  and  material  upon  which  to  found  their 
work  in  geography,  history,  nature  study.  They  become  saturated 
in  the  real  literature  of  childhood;  they  learn  to  discern  between 
the  spurious  and  the  real  in  literature;  to  judge  books  suitable  for 
children,  and  wisely  to  direct  the  reading  of  their  pupils,  and  to 
form  their  taste  for  good  literature.  They  have  had  drill  upon  pre- 
senting plays;  upon  dramatizing  selections  in  the  reading  books; 
in  making  moving  picture  plays  out  of  school-reading-material;  in 
pantomime;   in  story  telling;   in  plays  and  games. 

This  course  is  one  of  the  most  practical  possible,  for  reading  is 
the  'basis  of  all  other  studies  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  means  of 
introducing  the  student  into  the  highest  realms  of  thought. 

Elnora  Whitman  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  in  her  recent  book,  "The  Dramatic 
Instinct  in  Education,"  says:  "The  full  possibilities  of  dramatic 
training  as  a  college  discipline  have  by  no  means  been  realized.  The 
benefits  have  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  students.  Fre- 
quently those  who  have  taken  part  in  college  dramatics  look  back 
in  after  years  and  acknowledge  all  that  the  training  did  far  them; 
the  beneficial  results  of  it  for  voice,  poise,  and  movement;  close 
acquaintance  with  the  thought,  and  purpose,  the  melodious  and 
rhythmic  phrasing,  and  the  concise  statement  of  great  writers;  the 
training  of  character.  In  none  of  the  colleges  does  the  presentation 
of  dramas  yet  find  a  recognized  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  there 
has  been  no  successful  effort  to  give  "credit"  to  students  for  work 
done  in  plays.  In  consequence,  the  full  possibilities  of  dramatic 
training  as  a  college  discipline  have  by  no  means  been  realized." 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  Miss  Curtis  is  a  woman  of  wide  learn- 
ing, and  that  she  has  visited  schools  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  compiling  her  book.  Again,  the  State  Normal  School  is 
a  pioneer,  for  dramatic  work  is  required  for  credit  for  graduation 
of  every  academic  student  in  the  school.  This  school  has,  the  first 
of  all  other  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad,  according  to  the 
book  quoted  from,  found  the  true  value  of  dramatic  training,  and 
it  is  not  the  few,  as  in  other  schools,  that  receive  the  benefit,  but 
every  student.  It  is  particularly  of  advantage  that  this  work  should 
be  so  handled  in  a  Normal  School,  for  it  gives  the  graduates  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  meet  similar  situations  in  their  own  schools. 

No  one  can  be  so  successful  in  training  children  for  a  play  as  he 
who  has  not  only  seen  many  plays,  but  who  has  himself  taken  part 
in  at  least  one  well  presented  play.  Our  graduates  receive  indi- 
vidual training,  class  training,  dramatic  training,  teacher-training, 
dramatic-coach  training.     The  teacher  is  thus  prepared,  not  only  to 
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influence  her  pupils,  but  to  make  her  school  the  center  of  community 
life.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  Georgia  are  rural  schools. 
The  teachers  who  go  into  these  rural  districts  should  become  leaders 
of  thought,  instigators  of  higher  ideals,  and  of  standards  of  living 
and  conduct.  Trained  to  give  simple  readings,  to  discuss  books,  to 
prepare  appropriate  programs  for  special  occasions,  to  present  whole- 
some school  and  community  plays,  our  students,  as  few  others  are, 
are  in  position  to  reach  the  homes  and  interests  of  the  community. 
This  is  a  conscious  movement  on  the  part  of  democracy  to  raise 
itself  nearer  to  ideal  democracy  through  the  cultivation  of  the 
aesthetic  sensibilities  and  intellectual  powers. 

The  object  of  the  department  of  Expression  is  to  produce  effective 
readers  and  speakers,  and  competent  teachers  of  the  suhject  of 
reading;  to  substitute  simple,  natural  methods  of  expression  for 
the  faulty  delivery  which  commonly  prevails.  The  aim  is  to  supply 
to  those  who  use  the  voice  a  course  as  scientific  and  thorough  as 
can  be  found  in  any  phase  of  education;  to  supply  a  course  which 
is  conducive  to  health;  and  to  add  a  personal  accomplishment.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  following  outline  of  courses: 

Junior  Class. 

Lessons  In  Articulation — freedom  of  organs  of  speech;  placement; 
accurate  moulding  of  the  elements  of  speech;    pronunciation. 

Vocal  Technique — breath  control;  development  of  resonance;  plac- 
ing of  tones;  purity;  tone  projection  flexibility;  compass;  smooth- 
ness;   power,    and   brilliancy   of   tones;    freedom. 

Texts  Used:  Phillip's  Natural  Drill  in  Expression,  and  Evolution 
of  Expression — the  sixteen  progressive  and  graded  steps  through 
which  the  pupil  may  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  criteria  of  the 
teacher.  Study  of  selections  from  the  great  orators,  essayists,  dra- 
matists, and  poets,  illustrative  of  these  sixteen  steps;  the  meaning  of 
the  steps,  and  their  relation  and  interdependence;  drill  work  and 
application  to  the  individual  need  of  the  pupil.  The  methods  of 
instruction  in  this  course  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  laws 
according  to  which  the  mind  unfolds.  The  work  is  fundamental, 
because  it  develops  something  in  the  pupil's  mind  power  at  every 
step;  and  practical,  inasmuch  as  his  practice  is  constantly  tested 
by  his  ability  to  move  his  audience. 

Literary  Analysis — Fundamental  principles  of  expression;  intel- 
lectual conception;  development  of  power  to  read  ideas;  training  of 
the  eye;  cultivation  of  simple  emotions;  series  of  studies  for  de- 
velopment of  directness;  practical  exercises  for  cultivation  of  anima- 
tion in   reading   and   speaking,  and  in  naturalness  and  simplicity^ 
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relation  of  reader  to  audience;  commanding  attention;  intensity  of 
expression;  development  of  momentum;  studies  in  light  and  shade; 
subtlety;  studies  in  fulfillment  of  author's  purpose;  studies  in  at- 
mosphere. 

Dramatic  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  scenes  from  the  best 
dramatists.  Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Julius  Caesar,  As  You  Like  It, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Twelfth  Night. 

Senior  Class. 

To  some  extent,  time  during  this  year  must  be  given  to  methods, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  students  for  teaching.  This  part  of  the 
work  will  consist  in  methods  for  Primary  and  Grammar  grades,  and 
will  include  lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  illustrative  exercises. 
Some  of  the  phases  of  reading  studied  are:  the  relation  of  reading 
to  other  studies  in  the  curriculum;  methods  of  getting  good  reading 
enunciation  and  pronunciation;  phonics;  pitch,  inflection,  modula- 
tion, model  work;  the  development  lesson;  conduct  of  the  reading 
lesson;  emphasis  of  the  importance  of  good  oral  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

The  Senior  work  will  also  include  Prose  Forms  and  Poetic  Inter- 
pretation— expressive  study  of  Description  and  Narrative;  Epic, 
Lyric,  and  Dramatic  poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  interpreter.  Drill  on  steps  of  advanced  criteria  of  expression. 
A  study  of  all  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Dramatic  study  and  interpretation,  plot,  character  study,  and 
presentation  of  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  and  from  modern  dra- 
matists, as  Ibsen,  Rostand,  Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck,  Yeats.  Thor- 
ough study  of  Browning  and  the  Dramatic  Monologue. 

Required  reading:      Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear  and  Macbeth. 

Methods  Class. 

The  work  offered  to  students  taking  the  course  in  Methods  is  de- 
signed merely  to  give  directions  and  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
work  of  teaching  reading  should  be  conducted.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  instruct  in  formal  reading.  To  this  end,  the  work  is  con- 
centrated upon  methods;  devices;  drills  in  phonics,  marking  words 
diacritically;  discussions  as  to  best  ways  of  presenting  various  les- 
sons in  the  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State  of  Georgia;  length 
of  time  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  child's  powers  to  read 
intelligently  and  smoothly;  story  telling,  its  benefits  and  uses; 
dramatics  for  grades;   school  plays;   and  kindred  subjects. 

The  work  will  be  systematically  presented,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
much  valuable  material  will  be  given,  and  that  students  will  derive 
practical  help  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Arithmetic.  This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  who  know  the 
subject-matter  of  arithmetic  and  therefore  prepared  for  a  course 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  The  work  must,  of 
course,  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Model  plans  of  les- 
sons in  both  oral  and  written  arithmetic  will  be  given  by  the 
teacher  and  required  of  the  student,  as  well  as  some  practice  in 
conducting  recitations. 

Review  Class. 

Algebra.  An  elementary  course,  offering  a  thorough  and  mod- 
ern treatment  of  the  most  essential  topics.  Students  entering  upon 
this  course  are  supposed  to  have  had  one  year  of  Beginner's  Al- 
gebra. 

Arithmetic.  In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  processes  and  a  thorough  drill  upon  the 
most  practical  topics,   including   numerous  industrial  problems. 

Academic  Course 

Freshman  Class. 

1.  Plane  Geometry — Five  Books.  In  this  course  exercises  re- 
quiring the  use  of  instruments  are  introduced  from  the  first.  The 
work  includes  practically  all  the  exercises  and  corollaries  of  the 
text,  and  demonstrations  of  theorems  are  followed  immediately  by 
applications  in  practical  and  original  exercises. 

The  subjects  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  if  rightly  studied,  are 
of  great  practical  value  to  the  student  in  many  ways,  and  of  course 
are   indispensable   as  preparation  for  higher  work  in   mathematics. 

Our  aim  is  thorough  mastery  of  these  subjects,  even  if  only  a 
few  propositions  are  covered  in  a  given  time.  Mastery  is  the  key 
to  progress  in  all  mathematics  and  in  geometry  the  test  of  mas- 
tery is  the  original  exercise. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra.  A  second  course,  offering  a  broader  and 
more  advanced  treatment  than  is  given  in  the  elementary  courses. 
Beginning  with  quadratics,  the  following  topics  are  given  through 
treatment:  the  solution  and  graphical  representation  of  linear  sys- 
tems, and  of  quadratic  equations  involving  two  variables,  theory 
of  exponents,  radicals,  the  progressions,  the  biominal  theorem,  de- 
terminants, logarithms,  supplementary  topics  and  reviews. 
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Sophomore  Class. 

1.  Geometry.  This  is  a  course  in  solid  geometry,  correlated 
with  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  work  of  the  course  centers  about 
mensuration,  requiring  the  measurement  of  all  plane  surfaces  stud- 
ied in  plane  geometry  and  arithmetic,  special  attention  being  given 
to  actual  measurements  and  constructions  in  the  mensuration  of 
surfaces  and  soils.  The  course  is  planned  to  develop  and  give  a 
clear  understanding  of  many  of  the  rules  and  processes  of  arith- 
metic, and  is  important  for  teachers  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
the  why  as  well  the  how  of  the  processes  in  mathematics.  A  full 
set  of  dissected  solids  is  supplied  and  serves  to  add  interest  ana  10 
give  the  work  a  concrete  basis. 

Junior  Class. 

Trigonometry.  This  course  includes  the  solution  of  different 
kinds  of  triangles  and  other  plane  surfaces  (1)  without  logarithms 
(2)  by  the  aid  of  logarithms.  Field  practice  in  the  use  of  simple 
and  inexpensive  instruments  makes  the  course  practical  and  inter- 
esting. The  work  involves  the  solution  of  trigonometric  equations, 
problems  in  heights  and  distances,  development  of  formulas,  in- 
verse functions,  proofs  and  applications  of  fundamental  laws  and 
theorems. 

Senior  Class. 

Analytic  Geometry.  Following  a  brief  review  of  algebraic  and 
trigonometric  conceptions,  the  course  includes  the  most  important 
topics  usually  treated  in  this  subject,  as  Cartesian  co-ordinates  of 
a  point  in  a  plane,  the  locus  and  equation  of  the  first  and  of  the 
second  degree,  with  a  study  of  the  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and 
hyperbola. 

Business  and  Thrift  Training  Course. 

This  course  should  not  be  confused  with  the  usual  commercial 
course  offered  in  Business  Colleges.  It  is  a  teachers'  course,  plan- 
ned to  give  definite  practical  lessons  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
aiding  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  inculcate  in  their  pupils  correct 
business  habits,  habits  of  exactness,  accuracy,   and  thrift. 

The  course  will  consist  of  one  hundred  or  more  lessons,  a  large 
part  of  which  will  contain  exercises  in  business  forms,  business 
usages,  and  experiments  involving  exact  mathematical  calculations. 

The  effort  will  be  made  to  select,  from  the  vast  amount  of  ma- 
terial in  daily  life,  many  topics,  exercises,  and  problems  that  relate 
to    the    production,    marketing,    consumption,    and    conservation    of 
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food,  feed,  fuel,  etc.,  thus  centering  the  work,  as  far  as  practicable, 
around  the  leading  industrial  pursuits  of  our  people. 

Industrial  Course 

Freshman  Class. 
Plane  Geometry.     See  Freshman  Academic. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Shop  Mathematics.     In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
application  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  in  the  various  in- 
dustries,   for   satisfactory   progress    in    this   work,    a    knowledge    of 
plane  Geometry  and  Elementary  Algebra  is  essential. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Physiology.  This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  special  emphasis  being  laid 
upon  the  structure  of  cells.  The  activities  of  tissues  and  organs 
are  taught  in  order  to  give  an  intelligent  basis  for  the  study  of 
hygiene  and   sanitation. 

Papers  written  on  such  subjects  as  Personal  Cleanliness,  Exercise, 
Public  Health,  Bacteria  and  Their  Work,  Pure  Foods,  Hygiene  of 
Digestion,  Ventilation,  Clothing,  Effects  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics, 
are   required   frequently. 

Demonstrations,  microscopic  slides,  charts,  specimens,  models,  a 
full  set  of  radiopticon  mounts,  and  simple  dissections  are  used 
freely. 

Freshman  Class. 

Physics. 

Scope:  Study  of  Measurements,  Properties  and  Phenomena  of  Air 
and  Water,  Force,  Motion,  Energy,  Heat,  Work  and  Machines, 
Sound,  Light,  Magnetism  and  Electricity;  Relation  of  these  to  Life 
and  Progress. 

Laboratory  Work:  One  hundred  experiments,  more  or  less,  ac- 
quainting pupils  with  interesting  and  valuable  applications  of  phy- 
sical laws;  answering  questions  by  trial,  gaining  skill  in  doing, 
training  the  power  of  interesting  observation. 
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Method:  Text  book  to  teach  study,  experiment  to  develop  sight 
and  sense  and  give  clearer  ideas;  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  and  to 
understand — to  answer  the  questions,  what?  and  why?  Much  has 
been  done  for  a  person  when  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  asking  and 
answering  these  two  questions;  science  is  the  most  fertile  field  for 
the  development  of  this  practical  intelligence. 

Means:  The  school  has  a  good  laboratory  equipment  and  supply 
of  apparatus  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Pupils  are  trained  in 
getting  acquainted  with  forms  and  forces  around  them.  They  also 
learn  to  make  simple  devices  to  use  in  schools  where  no  apparatus 
can  be  bought. 

Motives:  To  appreciate  the  world,  the  forces  with  which  it  is 
filled  and  the  way  in  which  man  has  used  them;  to  understand  the 
physical  basis  of  our  present  day  civilization  and  teach  our  depen- 
dence upon  machine  and  force;  to  show  that  man  must  choose  be- 
tween science  and  Savagery;  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  wisdom  shown  in  every  property  of  matter  and  characteristic 
of  every  force,  bringing  the  pupil  face  to  face  with  the  fact  of 
abundant  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Chemistry. 

Scope:  Elements  and  Inorganic  Compounds  are  studied  with 
enough  theory  to  make  the  work  have  meaning.  In  addition  to  the 
regulation  study  of  organic  Chemistry  attention  is  given  to  the 
saving  of  wastes  in  home  and  on  the  farm,  and  practical  uses  are 
carefully  studied.  Pupils  are  taught  the  relation  the  subject  of 
Chemistry  has  to  comfort  and  civilization.  Stains,  fumigations, 
tests  for  impurities  in  food  and  drink  are  sample  topics  treated. 

Theory:  Mental  drill  can  be  found  in  any  study,  but  the  mental 
powers  are  exercised  in  different  ways  by  abstract  studies  and  by 
those  dealing  with  realities  more  directly.  Sciences  is  the  proper 
source  for  material  used  in  language  and  the  best  field  for  the  ap- 
plication of  Mathematics. 

Means:  In  the  laboratory  pupils  are  taught  to  do;  action  is  the 
law  of  real  learning.  A  good  equipment,  a  manual,  and  faithful 
practice   under   criticism   develop   practical   efficiency. 

Biology. 

As  study  of  structure  and  biologic  functions  of  typical  plants  and 
animals,  leading  up  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  human  physiology, 
anatomy  and  hygiene.  This  includes  a  study  of  protoplasm,  meta- 
bolism, growth,  reproduction,  heredity  and  evolution. 
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Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  preservation 
of  specimens,  and  the  making  of  collections. 

Field  work  and  living  organisms  are  studied  when  possible. 
Otherwise,  preserved  specimens,  models,  microscopic  sections,  stere- 
optican  and  radiopticon  mounts  are  used  freely. 


HISTORY 


The  Department  of  History  aims  to  give  such  knowledge  of  the 
past  as  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  life  today,  to  train 
students  in  accuracy  of  study,  in  the  use  of  library  references,  and 
in  the  expression  of  trustworthy  opinion  on  facts,  to  furnish  train- 
ing and  experience  in  methods  of  historical  teaching  to  the  future 
teachers  of  Georgia. 

General  Requirement  of  all  Classes.  In  addition  to  the  text, 
required  readings  and  reference  work  are  assigned  in  every  class  and 
all  History  work  will  be  tested  by  regular  written  assignments. 

Common  School  Methods  Class. 

A  class  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  State 
adopted   texts. 

Prerequisite:  A  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated.  It  is  useless 
for  any  teacher  to  enter  this  course  without  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  required  subjects,  as  subject  matter  will  not  be  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  class. 

Aim:  To  enable  teachers^  to  understand  and  use  their  texts  in  the 
most  efficient  and  approved  methods. 

Review  Class. 

An   elementary   course   in   English   History. 

Aim:  A  sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  English 
governmental  growth  as  a  basis  for  our  own  hitsory. 

Freshman   Class.      (Academic.) 

Prerequisite — (Preparation).  Such  preparation  as  is  usually 
given  in  public  and  private  schools  in  United  States,  English  and 
General  History  may  be  offered  as  fulfilling  entrance  requirements; 
but  no  course  in  General  History  can  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to 
or  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Freshman  class. 

Aim>     This   course    is   designed    to    lay   the   foundations   for   the 
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understanding  of  modern  institutions  with  the  emphasis  on  govern- 
ment and  culture.  It  is  in  line  with  the  best  modern  practice  and 
recommendations  of  Committee  of  History  that  European  History 
of  High  School  grades  should  be  covered  in  a  two  year  course  of 
which  this  is  the  first  half. 

I  Semester. 

Ancient  History.  Briefly  noting  only  those  facts  which  seem 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  today. 

Greek  Period.    Greek  contributions  to  present  day  culture. 

Roman  Period.  Roman  contributions  to  present  day  ideals  espe- 
cially in  law  and  government. 

II  Semester. 
Mediaeval  Period. 

1.  Development  of  European   States. 

2.  Rise  and  breakdown  of  Mediaeval  Institutions. 

3.  Effect  of  Oriental  Culture  on  Europe. 

4.  Rise  of  Towns,  Trade  and  the  Middle  Classes. 

5.  Transition  from  Mediaeval  to  Modern  Ideals. 

Freshman  (Industrial.) 

The  course  aims  to  give  a  practical  understanding  of  the  most 
elementary  facts  of  our  own  government  in  its  daily  workings. 
Forms  of  Government  in  the  United  States.  Departments  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Governments.  The  officials  and  func- 
tions of  Governments.  The  Constitutions  of  State  and  Nation.  Re- 
quirements of  sound  citizenship. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Standard  Texts  Ancient  and  Medieval 
History. 

Aim:  A  thorough  understanding  of  modern  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

This  course  completes  the  Elementary  Study  of  European  History 
begun  in  the  Freshman  class. 

Junior  Class. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Standard  High  School  Courses  and 
texts  in  Modern  History. 

A  course  in  Political  Science. 

Aim:  To  give  an  understanding  of  our  fundamental  institutions 
and  governmental  organization  and  some  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  sound  citizenship  and  social  service.     This  course  is  elective 
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and  no  pupil  is  required  to  take  it;  but  it  is  hoped  by  it  to  greatly 
enrich  the  equipment  of  teachers  of  history  in  the  common  schools, 
a  definite  contribution  to  culture  and  method. 

Senior  Class. 

A   course   in   United   States   History. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  understand  the  origins  of  our  nation, 
and  to  gain  some  familiarity  with  the  sources  of  history.  The  course 
will  consist  largely  of  the  use  of  library  references,  which  will  be 
tested  by  written  abstracts. 

For  a  certificate  with  History  as  a  major,  additional  History 
courses  will  be  offered  with  work  in  Geography,  Economics,  Civics, 
English,  and  Psychology  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  head  of 
the  department.  Special  courses,  however,  cannot  be  offered  to 
classes  of  less  than  ten. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  NATURE  STUDY 


Geography  is  now  recognized  as  a  collegiate  study  in  the  best 
schools  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  All  of  the  important  training 
schools  of  college  rank  in  Germany  and  France  offer  advanced  work 
along  this  line.  The  demand  for  a  thorough  and  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  earth  formations  and  earth  conditions  that  have  con- 
trolled man's  civilization  is  strongly  felt  in  the  educational  life  of 
today.  The  Normal  School  offers  a  regular  course  in  geography  to- 
prepare  the  teacher  for  the  usual  requirements  of  the  state  com- 
mon schools. 

Common   Schools   Methods    Class. 

Common  School  Geography.  The  aim  sought  in  this  geography 
course  is  to  give  a  general  review  of  primary  geography,  emphasiz- 
ing the  great  world  movements  in  their  relations  to  man's  develop- 
ment. A  thorough  familiarity  of  geographic  fact  and  data  is  neces- 
sary to  a  right  teaching  of  the  subject. 

Review  Class. 

Commercial  Geography.  A  study  of  the  industries  of  man  de- 
termined by  his  environment,  effects  of  climate,  form,  location,  and 
surface  features  of  land  on  man's  efforts  at  trade,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
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NATURE  STUDY 


The  work  in  Nature  Study  will  cover  a  common  knowledge  of 
those  natural  things  about  us  as  a  preparation  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  nature's  laws.  As  much  outdoor  work  as  is  practicable 
will  be  undertaken. 


ECONOMICS 


Purposes:  (1)  To  give  a  simple,  safe  background  to  thinking 
about  our  home  state,  our  home  counties  and  communities,  and 
their  problems;  (2)  to  arouse  our  students  to  an  intelligent  study 
of  homelife  conditions,  causes,  and  consequences;  (3)  to  quicken 
in  them  a  sturdy  civic  and  social  conscience  and  concern;  and  (4) 
to  bring  all  our  thinking  to  bear  at  last  upon  education  as  a  cura- 
tive and  reparative  agency  in  social  progress. 

The  authorities  of  the  school  believe  that  we  ought  thoroughly 
to  know  the  state  that  the  school  was  created  to  serve;  and  that 
students  while  learning  about  Greece  and  Rome  ought  also  to  be- 
come lovingly  familiar  with  their  mother  state  and  their  home 
counties. 

To  this  end,  student  groups  from  the  various  counties  use  their 
spare  moments,  sometimes  for  months,  in  studying  their  home 
counties,  comparing  each  county  with  itself  during  the  census  period 
and  ranking  it  with  all  the  other  counties  of  the  state.  Their  report 
makes  a  sort  of  business  man's  balance  sheet,  showing  in  detail  how 
the  county  has  moved  forward  or  dropped  to  the  rearward  during 
the  ten  years. 

Junior  Class. 

Economics.  This  course  covers  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
rural  economics.  It  is  planned  to  give  the  students  an  understand- 
ing of  actual  life  conditions  that  when  they  go  into  the  field  of  labor, 
they  may  do  so  understandingly.  A  basis  is  laid  for  a  broader  con- 
ception of  social  conditions  in  this  Junior  study  of  the  elements  of 
economics.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
subjects  in  general  to  the  agricultural  conditions  of  our  state  and 
communities.  The  department  believes  that  every  teacher  working 
in  the  state  of  Georgia  should  know  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions where  she  is  laboring.     A  better  understanding  of  how  a  com- 
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munity  lives  enables  the  teacher  to  direct  the  efforts  of  that  com- 
munity in  a  more  enlightened  spirit. 

Senior  Class. 

Sociology.  The  course  offered  the  Senior  Class  in  this  department 
is  a  broader  study  of  the  problems  of  family  life  development  and 
existence  and  of  the  varied  village  and  rural  interests  that  have 
grown  out  of  our  civilization.  As  much  practical  work  in  personal 
investigation  of  home  conditions  as  possible  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  class  during  the  year.  It  is  planned  to  give  our  Seniors  a  clear 
conception  of  educational  resources,  of  community  service,  and  in- 
dividual leadership  as  is  possible  in  a  course  of  this  nature. 

Georgia  Club. 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  of  this  department  a  club  of  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  faculty  has  been  formed  for  general  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  and  sociological  questions  that  arise  in 
our  state.  This  club  meets  every  Monday  morning  and  considers  in  a 
broad  way  facts  and  conditions  worked  out  either  by  individual 
groups  of  students  or  by  classes  in  this  department.  A  definite 
stated  program  is  used  throughout  the  year  and  the  work  frequently 
develops  into  a  laboratory  experiment  that  is  both  profitable  and 
vital  to  the  young  teachers  who  are  to  go  out  into  the  state.  The 
aim  of  this  department  both  in  its  class  room  work  and  in  its 
Georgia  Club  work  is  to  enable  the  teachers  to  be  better  leaders 
in  the  communities  that  they  will  serve.  Detailed  plans  of  com- 
munity work  are  considered  and  suggestions  are  made  to  meet 
conditions  that  continuously  arise  in  our  rural  schools  and  in  our 
rural   communities. 


AGRICULTURE 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  only  to  teach  the 
elements  of  agriculture,  but  to  suggest  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject  as  well.  Experiments  will  be  made  in  the  class  room  and 
the  students  will  be  taken  into  the  fields  for  practical  observation. 

The  soil,  the  maintaining  of  soil  fertility,  the  improvement  of 
plants  and  animals,  pruning,  grafting,  commercial  fertilizers,  bal- 
anced rations  and  the  testing  of  milk  are  some  of  the  subjects  that 
will  be  studied  in  this  course. 
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Industrial  Course 

Freshman  Class. 

Botany.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  practical  and  experi- 
mental phase  of  botany.  For  example,  the  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  the  seed,  the  effects  of  cross  fertilization  and  its  relation  to 
plant  improvement  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Seed,  germination  and  growth,  roots,  stems,  the  flower  and  its 
function  and  the  raltion  the  plant  bears  to  its  surroundings,  are 
some  of  the  headings  for  the  subject  matter  in  this  course. 

Elementary  Agriculture.  In  this  course  the  various  phases  of 
agriculture  will  be  studied  in  an  elementary  way.  The  subjects  that 
will  be  given  special  attention  are:  the  plant  and  its  improvement, 
livestock,  feeds  and  feeding,  crop  rotations  adapted  to  certain  locali- 
ties, gardening  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

Three  recitations  per  week  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject while  one  laboratory  period  will  be  devoted  to  school  garden 
work  and  field  studies. 

Sophomore. 

Soils.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  soil  formation,  types  of 
soils,  soil  water,  drainage,  tillage,  the  maintaining  of  soil  fertility 
and  commercial  fertilizers. 

Three  periods  per  week  is  given  to  soil  study  and  one  period  per 
week  of  exercises  in  the  laboratory.     Laboratory  fee,  50  cents. 

Field  Crops.  Corn,  cotton,  oats,  wheat  and  leguminous  crops  are 
given  a  careful  study  in  this  course.  The  structure,  the  composition, 
the  different  varieties  and  how  to  improve  them,  the  soils  best 
adapted  to  the  growth,  the  cultivation,  the  harvesting  and  the  ene- 
mies, will  be  the  order  of  studying  the  various  crops. 

A  continuation  of  the  soil  laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  Field  Crops. 

Junior  Class. 

Fruit  Growing:  The  location  of  an  orchard,  planting,  tillage  and 
orchard  management.  Students  will  be  required  to  do  some  prun- 
ing, grafting,  budding  and  mix  spray  materials. 

Vegetable  Gardening.  The  selection  of  a  garden  site  with  refer- 
ence to  soil,  conveniences,  drainage  and  general  effect  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  planning  of  a  garden,  the  fertilizers  to  be  used  and 
the  vegetables  adapted  to  the  South  will  also  be  discussed. 

Animal  Husbandry.     The  relation  of  farm  animals  to  agriculture 
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and  the  relation  of  diversified  farming  to  soil  fertility.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  etc.,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  dairy  cow  and  the 
care  that  is  necessary  for  the  best  results.  The  amount  and  com- 
position of  milk,  the  Babcock  milk  test  and  balanced  rations  will  be 
studied  in  this  course. 

Poultry.  The  importance  of  poultry  raising,  size  and  location  of 
houses  and  the  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds.  Practical 
work  will  be  given  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  poultry  as  well  as  the 
operating  of  incubators  and  brooders. 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  stu- 
dent familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  stock  feeding.  The  com- 
position of  feeds  and  their  usefulness  for  various  breeds  and  kinds 
of  livestock  as  well  as  the  crops  that  should  be  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose are  among  the  things  taken  up  in  this  course. 

Senior  Class. 

Farm  Management.  Farm  plans,  including  size  and  location  of 
fields,  buildings,  fences,  roads,  different  types  of  farming,  labor, 
ownership  and  rental,  market  problems,  cooperation,  record®  and 
accounts  will  constitute  the  greater  part  of  this  course. 

Plant  Breeding.  The  greater  part  of  this  course  will  be  given  to 
the  study  of  the  meaning  of  domesticated  races  and  the  manner  of 
improvement,  and  will  deal  largely  with  plants,  though  references 
will  be  made  to  animals  to  show  comparisons. 

Natural  selection,  artificial  selection,  variation  together  with  the 
effects  of  heredity  and  environment.  The  above  subjects  will  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  plant. 

School  and  Home  Gardening.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  school  gardens  which  will  trace  their  development  from  the 
early  nature-study  gardens  down  to  the  present  practical  home  gar- 
den. Suggestions  will  be  made  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  student  in 
planning  work  at  the  school  as  well  as  supervising  the  home  garden. 

Practical  work  will  be  required  in  planning  and  laying  off  plots, 
soil  preparation,  planting  seeds,  the  methods  of  cultivation  as  well 
as  spraying  for  insects  and  diseases  of  garden  vegetables. 

Agricultural  Education.  The  first  semester  of  this  work  will  be 
devoted  to  the  tendencies  in  agricultural  education,  some  of  the  qual- 
ification that  an  agricultural  teacher  should  have,  the  administration 
and  teaching  of  school  agriculture,  home  projects  and  agricultural 
clubs.  During  the  second  semester,  the  improvement  of  school  con- 
ditions, grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  will  be  the  topics  for  study. 

Agriculture.  This  is  a  course  in  elementary  agriculture  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  expect  to  teach  the  subject  in 
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common  and  high  schools.  Suggestions  will  be  made  as  to  material 
and  methods. 

The  course  will  constitute  a  study  of  the  soil  and  its  relation  to 
temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  various  farm  crops  with  their  care, 
fertilizers,  fruit  growing  and  the  care  and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

Required  of  both  academic  and  industrial  seniors. 


LATIN 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  not  only  to  obtain  a  mastery  of  forms  by 
insistent  drills  in  paradigm  and  vocabularies  with  a  view  to  trans- 
lation, but  also  to  secure  mental  discipline,  improvements  in  English 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  contents  on  the 
literary,  historical,  ethical  and  aesthetic  sides. 

Review  Class. 

The  work  in  this  class  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to  review  the 
subject.  It  consists  of  drills  in  forms,  vocabularies,  and  in  Latin- 
English,  and  English-Latin  exercises.  Nutting's  Primer.  Caesar, 
Book  IV,  War  with  German  Tribes,  Chapters  13-20;  Book  V,  Second 
Invasion  of  Britain,  Chapters  1-2  3;  Book  VI,  Customs  of  Gauls  and 
Germans,  Chapters  11-28. 

These  chapters  are  chosen  because  the  indirect  discourse  passages 
are  less  difficult  than  in  Book  I. 

Any  text  of  Caesar  may  be  used,  but  preference  is  given  to  Gun- 
nison and  Harley. 

Freshman  Class. 

Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline,  I,  II,  III.  Grammatical  Drills, 
Sight  Reading. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Work  in  Virgil;  I,  II,  VI,  Books  of  Aeneid.  The  aim  sought  in 
the  study  of  Virgil  is  to  make  the  students  realize  that  they  are 
studying  a  great  literature,  one  to  which  literature  in  general  is 
indebted. 

Junior  Class. 

First  half  year:     Selected  Odes  from  Horace. 
Second  half  year:  Livy. 

Senior  Class. 

Cornelium  Nepos.     Selections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
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FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 


French. 


A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First  Year  French — Junior  Class. 

Thorough  study  of  grammar  and  syntax. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  year,  reading  of  French  text,  translation 
and  the  writing  of  lessons  in  French. 
Practice  in  conversational  French. 

Second  Year  French — Senior  Class. 

Continuation  of  first  year  in  grammar  and  syntax. 

Translation  from  English  into  French;  dictation;  French  compo- 
sition; reading  of  about  six  hundred  pages  of  standard  authors, 
classical  and  modern;    parallel  reading  and  conversational  French. 

A  third  year  course  in  French  is  offered  to  students  who  have  had 
a  two  year  course  in  French  either  at  the  Normal  School  or  at  any 
other  institution  of  college  standing. 

This  course,  optional  with  other  studies  as  shown  in  the  curricu- 
lum, is  in  the  nature  of  a  graduate  course  and  is  conducted  entirely 
in  French.  Students  applying  for  this  course  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  grammar  and  syntax,  a  good  reading  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  must  be  able  to  understand  spoken 
French. 

Spanish. 

A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First  Year  Spanish — Junior  Class. 

Introductor  Spanish  course  based  upon  natural  method  and  the 
most  essential  rudiments  of  grammar.  Inflections,  forms,  verbs  and 
syntax  are  carefully  taught  from  the  beginning. 

Translation — Reading  of  easy  Spanish  text — practice  in  conver- 
sational Spanish. 

Second  Year  Spanish — Senior  Class. 

Continuation  of  first  year  in  grammar  and  syntax. 

Translation  from  English  into  Spanish;  dictation;  Spanish  com- 
position; reading  of  about  six  hundred  pages  of  standard  authors; 
parallel  reading  and  conversational  Spanish. 
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GERMAN  AND  GREEK 


German. 

A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First  Year  German — Junior  Class. 

German  I — 1.  Pronunciation;  2.  Grammar  and  Syntax;  3.  Transla- 
tion from  English  into  German;  4.  Reading  of  easy  German  text. 

Second  Year  German — Senior  Class. 

German  II — 1.  Continuation  of  grammatical  drill;  2.  Translation 
from  English  into  German;  3.  Reading  of  Standard  Literature  in 
Prose  and  Poetry;  4.  Sight  Translation. 

Greek. 

A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First  Year  Greek — Junior  Class. 

Greek  I — 1.  Special  attention  to  Elementary  Syntax;  2.  Principal 
parts  of  about  one  hundred  common  irregular  verbs;  3.  Translation. 

Second  Year  Greek — Senior  Class. 

Greek  II — 1.  Continuation  of  grammatical  work;  2.  The  reading 
of  Books  I-III  Xenophon's  Aanabasis. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


The  importance  and  necessity  of  teaching  the  science  of  home- 
making  in  the  common  schools  is  recognized  by  leaders  in  educa- 
tion everywhere.  In  consequence  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  trained  teachers  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  and  for  leaders 
in  Canning  Clubs,  Sewing  and  Cooking  Clubs  and  other  kinds  of 
community  work. 

Fees.  A  fee  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  is  charged 
in  classes  where  laboratory  work  is  done.  These  fees  are  due 
and  payahle  in  advance — at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Cooking   Uniforms.      Every    girl    taking    cooking    is    required    to 
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have  at  least  two  all  white  cooking  aprons,  two  hand  towels  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  long,  and  two  navy  blue  or  white  denim  pot 
holders  six  inches  square.  The  aprons  must  be  made  according  to 
Pictorial  Review  Pattern  No.  4  523,  or  Butterick  pattern  No.  5162. 
The  material  should  be  firm,  of  good  weight — cotton  sheeting, 
"Fruit  of  the  Loom,"  "Cabot  Cotton,"  Normandy  linen  or  Indian 
Head  are  suggested.  The  apron  should  be  made  two  inches  shorter 
than  the  skirt  of  the  wearer.  These  articles  should  be  made  and 
brought  from  home  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Brief  Course  Cookery,  Brief  Course  Sewing.     See  Optional  Course. 
Freshman  Class. 

Sewing  First  Semester.  Includes  the  making  of  a  series  of  articles 
illustrating  practical  and  ornamental  stitches.  Examples — hemming, 
darning,  patching,  gathering,  plackets,  seams,  button-holes,  appli- 
cation of  lace,  insertion  and  embroidery,  hemstitching,  feather- 
stitching.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  accuracy,  neat- 
ness and  skill,  and  to  be  suggestive  of  simple  sewing  lessons  which 
can  be  given  pupils  in  rural  and  graded  schools.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Sewing  Second  Semester.  Simple  pattern  drafting  to  measure- 
ment under  supervision  of  the  instructor.  A  series  of  simple  gar- 
ments are  made — a  cooking  apron  and  three  or  four  pieces  of  under- 
wear.    Material  for  garments  furnished  by  students.     Fee,  5  0  cents. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Elementary  Cookery.  Fundamental  principles  of  cookery  with 
emphasis  upon  right  habits  of  work.  The  theory  of  and  practice 
in  the  preparation  of  cereals,  breads,  pastries,  meats,  fish,  salads, 
sandwiches,  cakes,  frozen  desserts,  etc.     Fee,  $2.00  a  semester. 

Junior  Class. 

Food  and  Cookery.  First  semester.  A  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  including  a  detailed  study  of  typical  foods,  e.  g.:  Cereals, 
Sugars,  Meats,  and  Meat  Substitutes;  Milk,  Eggs,  Green  Vegetables, 
Fruits.     Fee,  $1.00  first  semester;  $2.00  second  semester. 

Experimental  Cookery.  This  course  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
general  cookery.  Students  are  led  to  discover  the  principles  of  pure 
science  underlying  the  selection,  preparation  and  serving  of  food, 
and  to  make  independent  application  of  these  principles.  Fee,  $2.00 
a  semester. 

House  Planning  and  Interior  Decoration.  These  courses  taught 
by  the  instructor  in  Art  are  specifically  based  upon  the  course  in 
Clothing  and  Household  Management. 
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Dressmaking.  Prerequisite:  Freshman  Sewing  or  brief  course  in 
Sewing.  Study  of  patterns  and  design.  During  the  year  students 
will  make  a  shirtwaist  and  skirt,  wool  dress  and  two  dresses  of  wash 
material.  Each  student  will  furnish  her  own  material  for  above. 
Fee,  50  cents  each  semester. 

Textiles.  The  history  of  clothing  and  its  production.  A  study  of 
the  four  important  textile  fibers — cotton,  flax,  silk  and  wool;  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  a  comparison  of  the  wearing  qualities  and  cost 
of  fabrics  made  from  them.  An  effort  is  made  to  develop  good  taste 
and  judgment  in  purchasing  materials  for  school  and  home  use. 

Household  Management.  A  detailed  study  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  house,  dis- 
posal of  wastes,  division  of  income  and  keeping  of  household  ac- 
counts; a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  home  in  maintaining 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  family. 

Household  Management,  Academic  Students.  A  general  course  in 
Household  Management  similar  to  the  above  will  be  required  of  all 
girls  in  the  Academic  Course.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  Household  Arts  in  Rural  Schools. 

Millinery.  The  course  begins  with  fundamental  work-stitches, 
making  of  bandeau,  frames,  bows,  folds,  plaitings;  renovating  and 
tinting.  This  preliminary  work  is  followed  by  making  a  winter  hat 
on  a  buckram  frame,  a  spring  hat  of  braid  and  a  summer  lingerie 
hat.  Fee,  $1,  for  practice  materials.  Students  furnish  own  ma- 
terials for  hats. 

Art  Needlework.  This  course  includes  simple  embraidery  adapted 
to  school  work,  knitting  and  crocheting.  Application  of  these 
stitches  on  simple  articles.     All  materials  furnished  by  student. 

Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Sanitation  and  Hygiene.  These 
courses  deal  with  the  personal,  domestic  and  public  hygiene  requisite 
to  the  maintaining  of  health  by  the  individual  and  the  community. 

Senior  Class. 

Cookery.  The  study  of  and  practice  in  canning  and  preserving 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  preparation  of  the  more  difficult 
forms  of  breads,  pastry,  meats,  salads,  deserts,  etc. 

Dressmaking.  Prerequisite:  Dressmaking  in  junior  class  or  col- 
lege equivalent.     An  advanced  course  in  clothing. 

Home  and  Social  Economics.  A  study  of  the  place  of  the  family 
in  its  domestic  relations  and  normal  functions  toward  the  larger 
social  group. 

Household  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  including  a  study  of 
the  chemistry  of  many  substances  which  are  used  in  home  activities, 
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such  as  fuels,  water,  air,  soaps,  baking  powder,  foods,   stains,  etc. 

The  principles  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  will  be  applied 
in  order  to  make  the  work  accurate,  and  scientific,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. 

Text:  Household  Chemistry  by  Vulte  and  Goodsell,  and  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Household,  by  Dodd.     Fee,   $1.00. 

Bacteriology.  A  laboratory  course  including  a  study  of  the  cell, 
molds,  yeasts,  forms  of  bacteria,  their  distribution  and  relation  to 
disease  and  the  industries;  disinfection,  sterilization,  incubation,  im- 
munity; making  of  culture  media,  staining  solutions,  and  sides; 
use  of  the  compound  microscope.  Fee,  $1.00.  Prerequisite:  General 
Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

Dietetics.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course.  Study  of  energy,  pro- 
tein, and  mineral  requirement,  effect  of  age,  sex  and  occupation  on 
food  requirements,  infant  and  child  feeding,  diet  and  disease,  the 
planning  of  menus  with  reference  to  bodily  needs  and  cost.  Fee, 
$1.00. 

Methods — Special.  The  history  of  Home  Economics  in  the  United 
States  courses  of  study,  Equipment  and  Cost  of  Maintenance  meth- 
ods of  teaching.     Lecture  and  recitation. 

Home  Nursing.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  nursing,  and  of  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  conditions  in  the  home.  Stress  is  laid  upon  personal 
hygiene:  the  nature  and  treatment  of  emergencies;  the  special  care 
of  contagious  and  infectious  disease;  the  importance  of  diet  in  dis- 
ease with  laboratory  work  in  invalid  cookery.  Demonstrations  and 
laboratory  work  are  given.     Fee,  $1.00  a  semeester. 

OPTIONAL  COURSES. 

To  Academic  students  in  any  class  the  two  following  courses  are 
offered. 

Cookery.  Brief  Course.  A  general  course  in  Foods  and  Cook- 
ery. The  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  will  be  taught  and 
an  endeavor  made  to  give  the  student  such  training  in  the  technique 
of  the  cooking  laboratory  as  to  enable  her  to  teach  the  subjects  in 
rural  schools.     Fee,  $1  each  semester. 

Sewing.  Brief  Course.  A  course  in  Sewing  with  aims  similar  to 
that  of  the  one  in  Cookery  will  also  be  offered  to  all  classes  of 
Academic  Students.  It  will  include  the  making  of  typical  articles 
for  home  and  school  such  as  might  be  made  by  pupils  of  various 
ages  in  rural  schools.  A  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel  will  be 
made  teaching  simple  pattern  drafting,  the  use  of  bought  patterns, 
and  the  principles  of  plain  sewing.     An  elementary  study  of  textile 
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fibers  and  the  selection  of  clothing  will  accompany  the  hand  work. 
Students  will  furnish  their  own  material  for  the  garments.  Fee 
for  other  materials,  $1  each  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Introduction.  Home  Economics  Extension  Work  is  carried  on  co- 
operatively by  the  Extension  division  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  Geor- 
gia State  Normal  School.  The  extension  Supervisor  in  charge  of  the 
northern  territory  of  Georgia  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  has  charge  of  its  field  activities  in  Home 
Economics  under  the  direction  of  the  Household  Arts  Department. 
As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  relationship,  the  Supervisor  and 
county  teachers  in  Home  Economics  bring  in  reports  from  the  field, 
thus  keeping  the  student  body  informed  of  the  results  of  these 
activities,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  this  work. 

Girls'  Canning  Clubs. 

Home  Gardening.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  most  practical 
manner  possible,  each  girl  cultivating  a  tenth  acre  garden  of  her 
own,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  country  teach- 
er in  Home  Economics.  A  study  of  barnyards  manure  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  is  taken  up,  and  the  child  familiarized  with  plant 
foods,  the  function  of  each  food,  the  mixing  of  fertilizers,  fertilizer 
formulas,  and  use  of  both  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertili- 
zers in  crop  production.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  lessons  on 
humus,  its  use  in  the  soil,  and  its  importance  in  soil  building  and 
conservation. 

Along  with  this  study,  the  girls  begin  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  vegetables.  There  has  been  developed  a  progressive  program 
for  several  years'  work.  A  first  year  girl  raises  chiefly  tomatoes, 
while  the  second  year  girl  continues  the  work  with  tomatoes  and 
takes  up  some  other  vegetable,  usually  string  beans,  Spanish  pep- 
pers or  beets.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  girl  puts  one- 
third  of  her  tenth  acre,  or  a  space  equal  to  that  in  area  into  some 
perennial,  preferably  one  of  the  small  fruits  or  asparagus.  On  the 
other  two-thirds  of  her  plot  she  cultivates  tomatoes  and  some  other 
vegetable.  After  the  fourth  year,  it  is  hoped  the  girl  may  be  induced 
to  go  away  to  school,  provided  there  is  no  adequate  school  in  her 
community,  and  so  during  that  year  the  whole  tenth  acre  is  planted 
out  in  asparagus  beds,  rows  of  well  cultivated  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  etc.  After  four  years  work,  the  interest  of  the 
family  has  been  so  developed  that  during  the  girl's  absence  at  school, 
this  plot  is  carefully  tended  by  other  members  of  the  family. 
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Sewing  and  Handicrafts.  At  intervals,  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  beginning  with  cup 
towels  and  holders.  The  uniform  caps  and  aprons,  with  embroidered 
emblems  are  required  in  the  second  year,  while  later,  uniform 
dresses  of  pink  or  blue  chambry  or  white  cotton  goods  are  made. 

They  are  taught  to  make  baskets  of  pine  needles  and  wire  grass, 
utilizing  these  baskets  later  by  packing  them  with  jars  of  preserves, 
marmalades  and  pickles,  and  selling  them  at  fancy  prices  for  gifts 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time.  They  are  also  taught  to  make 
sewing  screens  and  other  equipment  for  use  in  the  home. 

Canning  and  Preserving.  When  the  vegetables  begin  to  mature, 
the  girls  are  taught  canning  and  preserving,  beginning  the  first 
year  with  the  simplest  processes,  as  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  and 
working  up  to  the  more  difficult  products,  the  making  of  which  in- 
volves much  skill.  The  girls  work  out  these  problems  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  and  are  able  each  year  to  sell  thousands  of  con- 
tainers filled  with  catsup,  relishes,  preserves  and  other  fancy  pro- 
ducts. 

Elementary  Cooking  and  Serving  of  Meals.  First,  work  with 
gardening  is  taken  up,  and  then  is  taught  the  preservation  of  the 
foods  thus  grown.  With  the  canning  and  preserving  over,  the  girls 
are  ready  to  study  the  simple  processes  of  cooking  and  the  serving 
of  meals.  In  this  work  many  of  the  club  products  are  used,  and 
throughout  the  winter  vegetables  are  found  on  the  table.  After 
the  first  year  many  girls  begin  to  carry  on  winter  garden  demonstra- 
tions, and  are  taught  the  value  of  green  vegetables  in  the  diet. 

Girls'  Poultry  Clubs. 

Poultry  clubs  are  organized  among  the  girls  who  are  not  doing 
home  gardening  or  who  have  completed  a  few  successful  years'  work 
in  canning.  This  work  is  carried  on  with  a  small  flock  of  pure-bred 
chickens  that  are  usually  secured  by  buying  a  few  sittings  of  eggs, 
hatching  and  raising  the  chicks.  The  objects  are  to  teach  the  ad- 
vantages of  quality  in  chickens  and  the  results  that  can  be  secured 
by  proper  management.  The  proper  care  of  the  egg  until  marketing 
is  also  taught.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  home  and  comes 
directly  under  the  notice  of  the  mother.  In  this  way,  before  the 
work  has  progressed  very  far,  the  mother  is  as  much  interested  in 
better  methods  as  the  daughter. 

Home  Demonstration   Work. 

Growing  out  of  the  work  for  girls,  has  come  a  demand  from  the 
women  for  help  with  their  problems.  As  a  result,  the  home  demon- 
stration work  is  carried  on  with  the  women  making  demonstrations 
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in  home  gardening,  canning  and  preserving,  poultry  raising,  cook- 
ing and  the  making  and  use  of  many  labor  saving  devices  and  home 
conveniences.  In  many  cases  the  women  work  right  along  with 
the  girls,  but  soon  clamor  for  more  advanced  work. 

Among  the  early  activities  of  these  women  is  the  making  of  but- 
ter. With  this  as  a  basis,  special  stress  is  laid  on  sanitation,  and 
in  the  summer  time  this  is  further  emphasized  by  the  making  and 
use  of  the  iceless  refrigerator.  Along  with  this  comes  a  practical 
study  of  bacteriology  and  the  preserving  of  food  in  the  home. 

In  demonstrations  with  poultry,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  only 
pure  bred  chickens  be  raised.  The  feeding  and  care  of  the  flock 
is  studied  with  a  view  to  winter  egg  production.  This,  together 
with  the  vegetables  and  dairy  products,  often  materially  increase 
the  farm  woman's  income.  Then  she  is  ready  to  spend  some  money 
on  house  furnishings  and  home  conveniences,  one  of  the  first  things 
most  eagerly  sought  being  some  kind  of  water  works  system. 

Organization. 

County  Teacher.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
there  are  employed  during  the  year  1916  between  50  and  60  women 
who  devote  practically  all  their  time  to  the  work  outlined,  and 
who  are  known  as  County  Teachers  of  Home  Economics.  These 
women  are  required  to  work  six  days  a  week.  Ordinarily,  they 
spend  five  of  these  days  instructing  their  club  members  and  the 
women  who  undertake  demonstrations  under  their  supervision  either 
in  the  schools  or  in  the  homes.  The  sixth  day  is  devoted  to  corres- 
pondence, making  out  reports  and  other  office  work.  During  the 
course  of  a  year  each  teacher  travels  many  hundred  of  miles,  visit- 
ing at  regular  intervals  the  homes  of  club  members  and  demonstra- 
tors, as  well  as  going  into  the  schools  to  secure  co-operation. 

During  the  year  1915  there  were  enrolled  in  the  Canning  Clubs 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  3,000  girls.  About  300  women  carried  on 
demonstrations  and  were  given  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of 
these  county  teachers.  During  1918  it  is  expected  that  more  than 
a  thousand  women  will  enroll  as  demonstrators  and  carry  on  specific 
demonstrations  as  directed  by  the  county  teachers. 


MANUAL  ARTS 


The  Manual  Arts  Department  is  equipped  to  give  instruction  in 
the  various  phases  of  manual  training  mentioned  below.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Department  is  twofold: 
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First,  to  send  out  teachers  competent  to  teach  hand  work  and 
school  arts  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 

Second,  to  furnish  a  limited  course  to  students  of  other  depart- 
ments who  desire  to  take  the  work  for  its  practical  cultural  value. 

Teachers  who  can  teach  some  phase  of  hand  work  in  connection 
with  the  common  school  branches  are  apt  to  be  sought  for  and  are 
paid  better  salaries  than  those  who  can  teach  the  common  branches 
only. 

Freshman  Class. 

1.  Elementary  Drawing.  Theory  and  practice  of  drawing.  Rep- 
resentation from  nature  and  still  life,  etc.,  in  silhouette,  outline  and 
mass.  From  plant  life,  careful  study  will  be  made  of  facts  of 
growth,  jointing  and  color.  From  object  drawing  comes  study  of 
form  and  proportion.  Study  of  color  scale  and  color  harmonies 
introduction.  Medium  for  this  work;  Pencil,  colored  crayon,  char- 
coal, ink  and  brush,  water  color. 

Handicrafts.  Practical  work  and  discussion  of  problems  and 
processes  in  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  Weaving,  raffia  work 
and  basketry. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Handicrafts.  Mechanical  drawing,  leading  to  practical  work 
in  cardboard  and  thin  wood  construction.  Basketry.  Design  con- 
struction and  decorative  in  connection  with  every  problem. 

Drawing  and  Color,  (a)  Pictorial  Drawing.  Composition,  group- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables.     Objects.     Still  life,     (b)  Design. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Handicrafts.  In  connection  with  woodwork  working  draw- 
ings and  designs  will  be  carefully  considered  for  each  article  to  be 
constructed. 

Design  applied  to  the  making  of  articles  of  household  decoration. 
The  making  of  block  prints,  stencils,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  table  scarf, 
curtain,  bureau  covers,  etc.     Pottery,  book  binding. 

2.  Interior  Decoration. 

3.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Color  in  all  Medium.  Design,  abstract 
.and  concrete.     Blackboard  illustration.     Pose  drawing. 

Costume  Design.  The  study  of  the  principles  of  design  and  the 
application  of  these  to  costumes.     Second  semester. 
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Senior  Class. 

1.  Handicrafts.  Applied  to  the  making  of  house  plans.  Blue 
prints.  Color  scheme  for  interiors.  Woodwork.  The  construction 
of  articles  for  home  or  school  use.  Working  drawings  to  precede 
tool  processes. 

2.  Advanced  Course  in  Color  Drawing  and  Color.  Design,  ab- 
stract and  applied. 

3.  Theory  of  History  and  Design.  Reading  required  from  mag- 
azines and  book  as  designated  by  the  teacher. 


SHORT  COURSES. 


The  following  courses  are  offered  as  optionals  to  Academic  stu- 
dents who  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  for  these  subjects. 
One  or  more  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  at  the  discretion  of  the 
students. 

Course  No.  1. 

Drawing.  Two  hours  (one  laboratory  period)  a  week  in  elemen- 
tary drawing.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 

Course  No.  2. 

Handicrafts.  Two  hours  a  week  for  18  weeks  on  basketry  and. 
design.  Two  hours  a  week  for  18  weeks  on  cardboard  construction. 
Fee,  $1.50. 

Course  No.  3. 

Advanced  Drawing.  Two  hours  a  week  in  advanced  drawing  and 
color.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 

Course  No.  4. 

Handicrafts.  Required  for  boys:  Wood  Work  and  Mechanical 
Drawing.  A  course  of  shop  work  involving  the  making  of  articles 
suitable  for  home  or  school.  Some  problems  in  carpentry  and  farm 
mechanics. 

Course  No.  5. 

Art  History.  .Stereopticon  lectures,  picture  study,  etc.  One  single 
period  per  week  throughout  the  year.     Fee,  50  cents. 

China  Painting.  China  painting  will  be  offered  as  an  option  to 
those  who  have  completed  Freshman  Drawing. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Physical  education  aims  at  the  highest  possible  condition  of 
health,  through  proper  physical  development.  The  mind  and  spirit 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  and  cultivation  of  the 
physical  nature.  Only  through  harmony  of  body,  mind  and  spirit 
can  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  be  attained. 

Requirements. 

Every  student  in  the  school  is  required  to  take  the  work  in  Phy- 
sical Education.  All  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  given  by  the 
school  physician  only. 

Physical  Examination. 

Twice  a  year  each  students  is  given  a  careful  physical  examina- 
tion, with  a  view  to  correcting  defects  of  the  body,  and  to  note  the 
general  health  and  physical  development  of  the  student.  The  re- 
ports of  these  examinations  are  kept  on  file  in  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor's office  and  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time. 

The  Director  has  daily  office  hours  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  students  on  matters  pertaining  to  their  health  and  phy- 
sical welfare.  All  those  things  Which  make  for  healthy,  vigorous, 
bodies  are  given  careful  consideration. 

Gymnasium  Work. 

As  the  primary  object  of  this  work  is  the  promotion  and  preser- 
vation of  health,  much  time  is  devoted  to  corrective,  remedial  and 
preventive  exercises.  The  work  is  carefully  graded  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  various  classes,  and  gymnastic  feats  have  no  place  in 
the  day's  orders. 

In  the  Junior  class,  some  work  in  methods  is  given,  together  with 
outlines  and  work  in  notebooks.  In  the  Senior  class,  normal  train- 
ing in  regular  class  work  is  given.  Courses  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  children's  games,  folk-dances  and  simple  corrective  exer- 
cises are  given,  and  each  Senior  is  assigned  a  definite  amount  of 
practice  teaching,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
department. 

Athletics. 

The  work  of  this  department  includes,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
indoor  gymnastics,  careful  instruction  in  outdoor  games  and  sports. 
A  well  equipped  athletic  field  offers  ample  space  for  tennis,  basket 
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"ball,  captain  ball  and  similar  games.  A  number  of  Field  Days  are 
given  during  the  year  to  encourage  the  students  to  participate  in 
healthful  activities.  To  the  victorious  class  in  these  Field  Day 
contests  is  awarded  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  loving  cup. 

Gymnasium  Uniform. 

The  gymnasium  suit  adopted  by  the  school  consists  of  white 
middy  blouse,  black  bloomers,  black  hose  and  black  tennis  shoes. 
Middy  blouse  must  be  all  white,  and,  if  made  at  home,  must  be 
made  of  drilling,  using  Butterick  Pattern  No.  5401.  Both  middy 
blouse  and  tennis  shoes  may  be  bought  in  Athens.  Bloomers  also 
may  be  bought  in  Athens,  but  can  be  made  at  home  at  less  expense. 
Bloomers  must  be  made  of  a  good  quality  of  black  serge,  according 
to  a  uniform  pattern.  Use  Butterick  Pattern  No.  1316,  but  use  a 
half  breadth  more  in  each  leg  than  the  pattern  allows.  Make  a 
four  inch  box  plait  on  each  hip,  remainder  towards  front  and  back, 
having  center  plaits  overlap  one  inch.  Have  bloomers  plenty  long 
in  leg,  and  finish  with  hem  for  elestic. 

Each  student  must  be  provided  with  a  gymnasium  suit  not  later 
than  one  week  after  entrance  to  school. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Realizing  the  demands  for  better  equipped  Instrumental  Music 
Teachers,  the  State  Normal  School  has  within  the  past  year  added 
to  that  department  a  Special  Normal  Course,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  fit  the  student  (at  very  little  cost)   to  teach  Instrumental  Music. 

Sudents  are  not  only  required  to  be  acquainted  with  the  repre- 
sentative works  of  the  best  composers,  but  must  study  the  theory  of 
music,  harmony,  history  and  pedagogy,  and  be  able  to  analyze  and 
criticise  a  musical  composition  intelligently. 

The  standard  has  been  raised,  the  course  carefully  planned,  and 
the  department  is  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  advan- 
tages are  equal  to  any  music  school  in  the  south. 

Grading  and  Classification.  , 

Students  are  graded  and  classified  according  to  their  technical 
skill,  and  their  general  musical  knowledge.  They  are  required  to 
bring  with  them  a  complete  list  of  studies  and  pieces,  that  they 
may  be  given  credit  for  same. 

Especially  attention  is  given  to  ensemble  playing.     All  students 
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who  study  piano  are  required  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
this  line  of  work  and  to  appear  from  time  to  time  in  public  recital. 

Teacher's  Certificate. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  special  course  in  Musical  Theory, 
Harmony,  History,  Pedagogy  and  the  requirements  of  studies  and 
pieces,  a  teacher's  certificate  will  be  granted. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  render  at  least  three  numbers  from 
the  world's  most  noted  composers,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  before 
a   selected   committee. 

Vocal  Music. 

This  department  is  divided  into  two  separate  courses. 

1.  Common  School  Music.  This  is  a  course  offered  two  periods  a 
week  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  to  all  Academic  students.  It 
seeks  to  give  to  all  students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music.  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  sight  reading  and  the  application  of  rote  songs  in  lower 
grades. 

Junior  Year.  Sight  reading  of  one  and  two  part  songs.  Elemen- 
tary theory. 

Senior  Year.  Sight  reading  continued.  Advanced  theory.  Rote 
singing   and   practice   teaching. 

A  special  course  is  also  given  to  students  of  the  Common  School 
Methods  Class. 

Sight  reading;  Elementary  theory;  Rote  songs  and  practice  teach- 
ing. 

Text:  New  Educational  Course.  One  period  every  day  is  devoted 
to  chorus  singing  of  entire  student  body. 

Special  chorus  work  is  also  given  to  anyone  who  desires  to  join 
the  Glee  Club. 

2.  Voice  Culture.  This  course  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  nine 
weeks  each.  A  small  fee  of  $10.75  per  term  is  charged.  This 
includes  use  of  piano  for  practice.  Two  pupils  in  a  class.  This 
takes  up  the  proper  placing  of  the  voice,  breath  control,  relaxation, 
phrasing,  and  song  interpretation. 

Vocalizes — Sieber,  Marchesi,  Concona  and  Panofka.  Study  of 
best  songs  from  modern  composers  and  best  masters. 

Requirements  for  Certificate.  Any  student  who  has  completed  the 
Sophomore  year,  may  secure  a  certificate  with:  Four  years  of  satis- 
factory work  in  voice  culture,  theory,  sight  singing,  musical  history 
piano,  Italian,  German  or  French. 

The  Department  ol  Music  offers  a  course  of  private  instruction 
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in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin  and  Harmony.  The  year  is  divided  into  four 
terms,  nine  weeks  each.  Tuition  payable  in  advance  at  time  dormi- 
tory fee  is  due.  Piano  practice  included.  Tuition  when  once  paid 
will  not  be  refunded. 

Piano,  two  periods  each  week $10.75  per  term 

Voice,  two  periods  each  week 10.75   per  term 

Violin,  two  periods  each  week 9.00   per  term 

Harmony,  two  periods  each  week 9.00  per  term 

Public  School  Music. 

Of  all  the  avenues  of  opportunity  opening  for  real  music  work 
that  pays,  that  of  the  public  school  is  far  the  widest  and  most  prom- 
ising. The  children  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  and  if 
music  is  to  become  a  real  factor  in  our  national  life,  it  must  come 
about  by  permitting  the  youth  to  live  with  music  as  they  do  with 
language. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  to  all  the  students  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  public  schools  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  music,  sight  singing  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
methods  involved  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  To  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  music,  by  the  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
greatest  composers,  can  be  the  means  of  enriching  the  lives  of  the 
vast  army  of  young  people  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  by 
preparing  them  to  enjoy  good  music. 

A  special  course  is  also  given  to  students  of  the  Common  School 
Methods  Class. 

Glee  Club. 

This  is  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  serious  study  of  classi- 
cal compositions  as  well  as  recreative  choral  work.  The  organiza- 
tion not  only  gives  two  concerts  annually,  but  assists  at  other  func- 
tions of  the  school. 

It  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  music  department. 


ORATORY 


The  course  in  Oratory  is  designed  to  develop  the  student  in  the 
art  of  expression   through   speech,   gesture  and   presence. 

Oratory,  like  all  other  arts,  is  born  of  the  natural  desire  to  give 
expression  to  one's  self.  The  ability  grows  greater  as  one  exercises 
the  power.     To  give  adequate  expression  to  one's  own  thoughts  or 
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the  thoughts  of  another  through  the  agents  of  vocal  expression,  is 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  individual  whatever  his  profession  may- 
be. Those  who  expect  to  become  teachers  of  any  subject  will  find 
that  the  study  of  Oratory  tends  to  bring  poise,  freedom  from  self- 
consciousness,  a  responsive  voice  and  body,  a  keener  imagination, 
emotions  aroused  and  directed  to  the  expression  of  the  best  in 
one's  nature.  The  course  is  arranged  with  special  design  to  help 
those  who  are  to  become  teachers. 

Course  of  Study. 

1.  Voice  Training. 

(a).  Articulation.     Speech  formation;   placement;   pronunciation. 

(b)  Technical  Vocal  Training.  Control  of  breath;  cultivation  of 
resonance;  placement  of  tone;  radiation  and  projection;  compass; 
flexibility,   power,   freedom. 

(c)  Expressive  Voice  Culture.  Voice  as  an  interpreter  of  mental 
states;  tone  color  and  form;  relation  of  voice  to  imagination  and 
emotion. 

2.  Bodily  Expression.     Gesture. 

(a)  Physical  Exercises  as  a  preparation  for  spontaneous  gesture; 
responsive  drill  to  establish  coordination  of  mind  and  music. 

Ob)  Expressive  Action.  Study  of  different  agents  of  bodily  ex- 
pression; function  of  each;  harmony  of  action. 

(c)  Pantomine.  Physical  expression  of  states  of  mind;  of  inci- 
dent;  character  representation. 

(d)  Harmonizing  exercises  from  Emerson  system  of  Physical 
Culture. 

3.  Literary  Interpretation. 

(a)  Evolution  of  Expression.  Sixteen  progressive  and  graded 
steps  through  which  the  pupil  develops  his  powers  of  expression 
through  voice,  gesture  and  presence.  Selections  from  literature 
illustrating  these  steps. 

(b)  Literary   Analysis. 

(c)  Study  and  Presentation  of  Plays. 

(d)  Dramatization  of  Novels  and  Short  Stories.  Arrangement  of 
Novels  and  Short  Stories  for  Recital. 

(e)  Recitals.     Platform  Deportment. 

4.  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

The  foregoing  course  is  offered  to  those  desiring  special  study  in 
Oratory,  and  will  be  given  in  two  individual  lessons  and  one  group 
lesson  a  week.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
Sophomore  year,  or  its  equivalent,  and  is  arranged  to  cover  a  period 
of  two  years  of  study. 
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A  certificate  in  Oratory  will  be  given  to  students  completing  the 
course  as  outlined  above  and  also  the  following  subjects: 

Psychology;  History  of  Education;  Principles  of  Education,  Meth- 
ods; English,  Junior  Literature,  Junior  Optional  Literature;  Phys- 
iology; Modern  Language;  Common  School  Music;  Art  History; 
Physical  Culture. 

A  fee  of  $9.00  for  nine  weeks  will  be  charged  pupils  of  this  de- 
partment. 

Texts:  The  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vol.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  se- 
lected material  from  classic  and  standard  authors. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 


Teaching  by  mail  is  becoming  more  popular  every  day,  and  the 
facilities  have  now  been  so  perfected  that  there  is  no  method  of 
study  which  equals  that  of  the  correspondence  plan  for  giving  depth 
of  scholarship  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  studied.  The 
State  Normal  School  has  so  arranged  its  courses  of  study  that  all 
correspondence  students  will  secure  full  credit  for  the  work  which 
they  do  at  home  should  they  decide  eventually  to  attend  the  Normal 
School  at  Athens. 

These  courses  are  prepared  by  the  heads  of  departments  who  are 
specialists  in  these  branches.  Directions  as  to  text-foooks  and  les- 
sons, and  lists  of  review  questions,  will  be  sent  the  student.  When 
the  student  writes  out  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  sends  in 
her  papers,  these  will  be  corrected  and  graded  and  again  returned 
to  the  student.  Credit  will  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  State 
Normal  School  for  the  work  done,  and  this  credit  will  help  the  stu- 
dent, who  can  come  to  the  school  later  and  take  resident  work,  to 
obtain  the  diploma  offered  by  this  institution. 

The  charges  for  the  courses  are  as  follows: 

Common  School  Review  Courses.  General  Culture  Courses. 

Arithmetic $5.00  Algebra   _ _   _   _$6.00 

Grammar  ________   5.00  Geometry  ________  6.00 

History,  American  _  _  _  _   5.00  Latin  __________  6.00 

Physiology 5.00  Rhetoric 6.00 

Geography 5.00  Literature 6.00 

Agriculture  _______   5.00  Civil  Government 6.00 

Reading , 5.00 

Spelling 5.00 
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General  Pedagogical  Courses. 

Dutton's  "School  Management,"  and  Georgia  School  Law $5.00 

A   General   Course   on    Primary    Methods 5.00 

Other  courses  in  way  of  preparation. 

For  full  particulars  in  regard  to  any  of  these  courses  of  study, 
address  the  President,  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Georgia. 


LECTURE  COURSE 


The  school  maintains  a  Lyceum  Course  which  is  free  to  all  the 
students  of  the  school  and  in  which  are  engaged  the  best  platform 
performers  we  can  procure.  In  addition  to  this,  a  series  of  lectures 
by  prominent  men  and  women  in  the  state,  who  have  accomplished 
things  in  the  special  line  of  work  in  which  each  is  interested,  is  kept 
up   throughout  the  year. 

Moreover,  Athens  affords  the  school  wonderful  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing  those  who  have  attained  distinction  along  many 
lines  of  endeavor.  The  school,  in  fact,  is  at  times  embarrassed  with 
the  richness  of  its  opportunities  of  this  kind.  But  they  are  invalu- 
able aids  in  giving  finishing  touches  to  the  education  which  the 
school  is  striving  to  impart  to  its  student  body. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  through  its  social  life, 
Bible  study,  Mission  study,  church  attendance  and  intercollegiate 
relationships,  seeks  to  promote  the  spirit  of  Christian  thinking  and 
Christian  living  among  students  and  to  train  them  for  Christian 
work.  The  social  work  consists  of  introducing  new  students  to  the 
school  and  of  assisting  them  in  adapting  themselves  to  their  new 
friends  and  environment.  The  Bible  study  course  is  arranged  to 
cover  four  years,  but  if  as  much  as  two  years  is  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted credit  is  given.  The  course  in  Mission  study  is  carefully 
planned  and  the  text-books  used  are  the  newest  and  best,  treating 
both  home  and  foreign  mission  problems.  Intercollegiate  relation- 
ships have  been  established  by  delegations  to  the  Georgia  State 
Missionary    League,    and    the    Southern    Conference    of    the    Young 
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Women's  Christian  Association,  by  visits  of  traveling  student  sec- 
retaries and  by  the  interchange  of  reports  and  methods  with  other 
associations. 

Church  attendance  is  emphasized  in  order  that  the  students  may 
derive  all  the  spiritual  benefits  possible  from  the  splendid  church 
facilities   of  Athens. 

Bible  Course. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  such  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  as  will  furnish  to  the  students  a  background  for  future 
work  in  detail. 

The  lessons  are  arranged  for  systematic  daily  readings,  begin- 
ning with  Genesis,  through  the  Bible.  Weekly  quiz  reviews  are 
held  on  these  readings,  bringing  out  such  points  as  every  person 
ought  to  know  about  the  great  Book. 

The  aim  of  the  teachers  in  presenting  these  lessons  is  to  bring 
the  students  into  loving  acquaintance  with  God's  Word.  This  course 
covers  four  years. 

The  First  Year's  course  embraces  the  Law  and  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation  as  found  in  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Esther  in- 
clusive. 

The  Second  Year's  course  is  a  study  of  the  Poetry  and  Prophecy 
of  the  Bible,  beginning  with  the  book  of  Job  and  extending  through 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  Third  Year's  course  is  the  Life  of  Christ  on  the  historical 
study  of  the  four  Gospels.  These  lessons  are  so  arranged  as  to 
bring  together  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  four  Gospels  for  com- 
parison. There  is  no  attempt  made  to  study  these  parts  critically, 
but  simply  to  present  the  facts  as  given  by  the  four  writers. 

The  Fourth  Year's  course  is  a  study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
of  the  Epistles  and  of  Revelation. 

This  course  is  entirely  optional,  but  all  students  are  encouraged 
to  join  one  of  these  classes  and  due  recognition  is  given  their  work 
in  the  permanent  records  of  the  school. 

The  Bible  classes  are  taught  by  members  of  the  Faculty.  During 
last  year  the  enrollment  in  all  these  classes  was  three  hundred  and 
eleven. 

The  State  Normal  School  won  second  honor  in  this  work  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  Panama  Exposition  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  national  contest  in  1915. 

There  is  quite  an  interest  in  the  memorizing  of  Scripture  pre- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Helen  Gould  Shepherd,  for  which  she  presents  a 
Student's  Bible.  Last  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  seven  pre- 
sented to  these  students. 
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Students  are  urged  to  keep  in  their  respective  classes  in  Bible 
work  as  in  other  studies. 

The  State  Normal  School  won  first  honor  in  the  United  States  on 
the  Student  Association  Honor  Roll  at  the  Panama  Exposition  for 
the  largest  average  in  proportion  to  total  enrollment  in  Mission 
Study  and  Social  Welfare  classes  in  1915.  The  School  won  second 
honor  places  in  the  two  subjects  that  follow:  volunteer  Bible  Study 
classes  and  attendance  on  religious  services. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
work  of  the  school,  there  is  an  organized  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  which  holds  regular  meetings  once  a  month.  This 
organization  has  done  much  to  further  the  study  of  temperance  and 
temperance  questions  through  the  Social  Welfare  class,  which  meets 
once  a  week,  and  the  monthly  lectures  given  by  choice  lecturers  on 
the  subject. 

The  Altioria  Literary  Society. 

For  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  Altioria  Society,  by  follow- 
ing its  motto  has,  through  its  high  standards  in  literary  and  social 
culture,  through  beautifying  its  room  and  through  establishing  a 
library,  reached  the  state  of  being  a  permanent  and  necessary 
organization  in  the  school. 

The  Mildred  Rutherford  Society. 

The  Mildred  Rutherford  Society  is  a  literary  society,  the  aims  of 
which  are  the  cultivation  of  the  literary  sense,  the  betterment  of 
the  social  life  of  the  school  and  the  cementing  of  friendship  into 
strong  usefulness  in  the  future. 

The  Alexander  Etiquette  Club. 

The  Alexander  Etiquette  Club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasant  social  intercourse,  for  the  study  of  pertinent  questions  of 
etiquette,  and  for  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of,  and  a  striving  for, 
the  highest  forms  of  courtesy,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
conditions  of  life. 

The  Round  Table. 

The  Round  Table  is  a  gathering  of  all  the  students  who  desire  to 
attend  at  a  regular  meeting  every  Saturday  night  just  when  supper 
is  over.  The  organization  is  nine  years  old  and  its  aim  is  to  fur- 
nish wholesome  recreation  and  to  develop  a  love  for  and  a  power  to 
tell  the  best  stories  to  be  found  in  our  literature.     Current  topics 
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are  discussed,  songs  rendered  and  some  pleasing  story  told  and 
commented  on.  This  organization  started  with  but  six  members  at 
its  inception,  and  now  has  increased  in  size  until  there  is  no  room 
on  the  school  campus  that  will  hold  the  attendance  without  crowding. 

The  Ciceronian  Debating  Society. 

The  Ciceronian  Debating  Society  is  an  organization  of  the  young 
men  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  them  in  debate  and  public 
speaking.  Regular  meetings  are  held  once  a  week  when  current 
topics  of  vital  interest  are  debated  and  declamations  rendered.  In 
addition  to  the  benefits  derived  from  public  speaking,  the  young  men 
are  given  considerable  insight  into  parliamentary  usage  by  occa- 
sional lectures.  All  of  which  prepare  the  members  for  duties  in 
after  life. 

The  Athletic  Association. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  an  organization  of  the  students  to 
promote  and  encourage  outdoor  sports  and  athletics,  and  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
The  Association  has  a  well  equipped  athletic  field,  with  courts  for 
tennis,  Field  Days  and  various  athletic  contests  stimulate  interest 
in  outdoor  activities,  and  furnish  to  the  students  sane,  wholesome 
recreation. 

The  Georgia  Club. 

Five  years  ago  the  Georgia  Club  began  its  work.  At  that  time  it 
was  a  new  and  unique  organization  in  the  State  Normal  School;  but 
also  it  was  new  and  unique  in  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  club  numbers  216  students  and  faculty  members,  represents 
94  counties  and  five  states.  It  meets  regularly  on  Mondays  at  nine 
o'clock  for  an  hour's  informal,  comfortable  discussion  of  rural  life. 


EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 


The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  help  our  graduates  find  work, 
and  school  officers  to  obtain  suitable  teachers.  No  one  is  sent  to  a 
place  for  which  she  plainly  is  unfitted;  it  is  thought  to  be  more  im- 
portant to  succeed  in  a  small  field  by  doing  satisfactory  work  than 
to  fail  in  a  more  desirable  place — good  work  is  more   important. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

The  following  schools  are  this  year  represented  by  graduates  in 
the  student  body  of  the  State  Normal  School: 

Lucy  Cobb,  Glynn  Academy,  South  Georgia  College,  Bessie  Tift, 
5th  District  Agriculture,  Gordon  Institute,  6th  District  Agricul- 
ture, Nannie  Schley  Institute,  7th  District  A.  &  M.,  Florida  State 
College  for  Women,  Christian  College,  2nd  District  A.  &  M.,  Du- 
Bignon  Institute,  Brenau,  Nacoochee  Institute,  Pape  School,  Young 
Harris,  Andrew  College,  Brewton-Parker,  R.  E.  Lee  Institute,  Ran^ 
dolph-Macon,  Ga.  M.  C,  Hoke  Smith  Institute,  Piedmont  Academy, 
Martha  Berry,  Martin  Institute,  Meridan  College,  Miss.,  Locust 
Grove  Institute,  Bowdon  College,  Hinesville  Institute,  Bradwell  In- 
stitute, South  Atlantic  Institute,  1st  District  A.  &  M.,  Miss  Hanna's 
School,  North  Georgia  Agricultural,  9th  District  A.  &  M.,  Ga.  Normal 
College  and  Business  Institute,  Butler  Male  and  Female  College, 
6th  District  A.  &  M.,  Sparks  Collegiate  Institute,  Ward-Belmont  Col- 
lege, Tenn.,  Rhienhardt  College,  10th  District  A.  &  M.,  Winthorp 
College,  N.  C,  3rd  District  A.  &  M.,  and  the  High  Schools  of  Athens, 
Atlanta,  Abbeville,  Albany,  Alamo,  Alpharetta,  Ashburn,  Auburn, 
Bartow,  Bishop,  Blairsville,  Blakely,  Bowdon,  Brunswick,  Buford, 
Calhoun,  Camilla,  Carnesville,  Chipley,  Claxton,  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Comer,  Commerce,  Concord,  Cornelia,  Covington,  Crawford, 
Danville,  Danielsville,  Dawson,  Dublin,  Eatonton,  Edison,  Ellaville, 
Fayetteville,  Fitzgerald,  Flovilla,  Fort  Gaines,  Fort  Valley,  Girard, 
Greensboro,  Griffin,  Hazelhurst,  Haleyville,  Ala.,  Hephzibah,  Hogans- 
ville,  Hoschton,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Lanier  High,  LaGrange,  Lavonia, 
Lawrenceville,  Leslie,  Lincolton,  Lithonia,  Locust  Grove,  Logans- 
ville,  Madison,  Marshallville,  Maysville,  McDonough,  Meigs,  Menlo, 
Metter,  Millen,  Monroe,  Monticella,  Moultrie,  Mt.  Vernon,  Newborn, 
Newnan,  Norcross,  Oconee  High,  Pavo,  Quitman,  Rochelle,  Rome, 
Royston,  Rutledge,  Sandersville,  Savannah,  Shellman,  Social  Circle, 
Sparta.  Statham,  Stockbridge,  Summerville,  Swainesboro,  Sylvania, 
Temple,  Tennille,  Thomson,  Union  Point,  Vidalia,  Vienna,  Warren- 
ton,  Washington,  Watkinsville,  Waycross,  Winder,  Winterville, 
Woodbury. 

STATISTICS  FOR   1917-1918. 

Registered  students  to  date,  March  14,  1918,  746;  students 
registered  during  Summer  School,  250;  students  registered  for  Cor- 
respondence course,  60;  pupils  in  Muscogee  Elementary  School  and 
Country  School,  184;  total,  1240.  Teachers  and  officers,  52, 
Counties  represented  by  students,  122.  Students  holding  diplomas 
from  other  schools,   300;    students  holding  first-grade   license,   56; 
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second-grade  license,  49;  third-grade  license,  9;  students  having 
experience  in  teaching,  101.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  all  our  students 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers.  Total  registration  since 
the  foundation  of  the  school,  13,420,  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
whom  have  since  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Total  graduates 
to  June,  1917,  1,135.     Graduating  class  this  year  numbers,  163. 

Buildings:  Academic  buildings,  4;  Dormitory  buildings,  4;  Din- 
ing Hall  and  Senior  Hall  building,  1;  Rural  School,  1;  Carnegie 
Library,  1;  Infirmary,  1;  Practice  Home,  1;  Dairy  Barn,  1;  Stock 
Barn,  1;  total  15. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS,  1917-1918 


Senior. 


Andrews,    Ellen    _    -    -   Oconee 

Asbell,  Clarice _  _  Glynn 

Ayers,  Undine .  Franklin 

Baker,  Gladys  _.  _ Hancock 

Banks,  Marie  _  _  _  -  Chatham 
Barton,  Marie  _  _  _  _  _  Floyd 

Bell,  Ida  ______  Spaldin 

Bell,   Jessie   _   _   _   _  Randolph 

Benford,    Nova    _    _    _    Carroll 

Bishop,  Sallie  Mood Morgan 

Bland,  Thelma Toombs 

Boone,  Louise  _  _  _  _  Jackson 
Boss,  Lamar  _____  Walton 
Boulineau,  Amie  _  _  Richmond 
Bowdon,  Hannah  _  _  Muscogee 
Boyette,   Estelle   _   _   _   Clayton 

Bradberry,  Minnie Putnam 

Braid,  Georgia  _  _  _  Chatham 
Braswell,  Annie  Lou  _  Walton 
Britt,  Vera  _  _  _  _  Gwinnette 
Broach,  Mrs.  W.  E.  _  Clarke 
Caldwell,  Mary  E.  _  _  Harris 
Calhoun,  Claudia  _  _  _  Sumter 
Caldwell,  Myrtle  _  _  Meriwether 
Callaway,  Edna  _  _  _  _  Oconee 
Callaway,  Mary  _  _  Whitfield 
Carroll,  Margaret  _  _  _  Oconee 


Collier,  Eunice Bibb 

Crowley,  Lizzie  Sue  _  _  Oconee 
Cook,  Nina  _  _  Chattahoochee 
Crittenden,  Idalu  _  _  Randolph 
Brown,  Cora  _____  Glynn 
Brown,  Elizabeth  -  _  _  Twiggs 
Burton,  Vivian  _  _  _  _  Jasper 
Butler,  Sarah  _____  Clarke 
Dame,  Alma  _____  Clinch 
Dame,  Mary  _____  Clinch 
Dame,  Olivia  _____  Clinch 
Deaton,   Willie  Mae   _   Gwinnett 

Dockins,  Irene _  Rabun 

Downs,  Ruth  _____  Carroll 
Drake,  Kathleen  _  _  _  Clarke 
Drexel,  Charlotte  _  _  _  _  Tift 
Elder,  Mavis  _____  Oconee 
Faircloth,    Bertha   _    _    Mitchell 

Farrar,  Virginia  _ Terrell 

Farr,   Eva   _____   Franklin 

Fears,  Flora  E. Morgan 

Finley,  Lila  L. Clarke 

Fletcher,  Elizabeth  _  _  _  Butts 
Fullilove,  Agnes  _  _  _  _  Oconee 
Garrett,  Romie  _  _  _  _  Walton 
Gill,  Pearl  _  _  _  _  Meriwether 
Graham,   Mary  _____   Clay 
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Gresham,  Mary  _  _  -  _  Walton 
Guillebeau,   Eva   _    _    _   Lincoln 

Gunnells,  Annie  Mae Bibb 

Hammock,  Freddie  _  -Randolph 
Hampton,  Sibyl  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Hancock,  Ola  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Harris,  Sadie  -  _  _  _  Barrow 
Harris,  Eugenia  _  Hampton,  S.C. 
Ha.  elton,  Miriam  _  _  _  Clarke 
Hendricks,  Maude  _  _  _  Union 
Hatch,  Sarah  _  _  _  WashingtoD 

Holliman,  Olive Wilkinson 

Holliman,  Ruth  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Hinton,   Annie   B.   _    _    _   Henry 

Holt,  Elsie  _   _   _ Gilmer 

Howard,  Lois  _____  Oconee 

Hudson,    Christine    _    _    Jenkins 
Ingram,   Fannie  Kate   _    _   Pike 
Jackson,   Gladys  _   _   _   _   Jones 

Jenkins,   Susie   _    _    _    _    Harris 

Johnson,  Ela  _____  Carroll 

Johnson,  Opal  _   _   _  Jeff  Davis 
Johnson,   Verna  L.   _    _   Sumter 
Jones,  Dora  ______  Harris 

Jones,  Lena  _____  Jackson 

Keene,  Jean  _  _ Muscogee 

Kimbrough,  Sarah  _  _  Morgan 
King,  Mozelle  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 
Kinnebrew,  Lucile  _  _  _  Clarke 
Kittrell,  Sara  _  _  _  Washington 
Langston,  Lessie  _  _  _  Houston 

McDonald,  Frances Chatham 

McElheny,  Ethel  _  _  _  Jasper 
McEntire,  Ossie  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Martin,  Flora  _  _  _  _  Liberty 
Martin,  Lottie  _____  Clarke 
Mathews,  Myrtice  _   _   _   Marion 

Meadow,  Nellie Oglethorpe 

Milner,  Ella  Mae Brooks 

Milner,  Vera  _____  Fulton 
Minter,  Bessie  _  _  _  _  Jasper 
Minter,  Grace  _____  Jasper 
Mobley,  Willie  L.  _  _  Chattooga 
Morgan,  Kate Muscogee 


Moore,  Jane  ______  Henry 

Morris,  Edna  ______  Pike 

Murrelle,  Adelle  _  _  _  _  Jasper 

Nesbitt,  Lois  _  _  _  _  Dougherty 

Nichols,  Aeleta  _   _   _   _   Fulton 

Nunn,  Mabel Gwinnett 

Peeples,  Bertha  _  _  _  Gwinnett 
Perkins,   Ernie  C.   _   _   _   Taylor 
Perry,  Alice   _____  Sumter 

Perry,  Irene  ______  Burke 

Peters,  Catherine  _  _  _  Glynn 
Plumb,    Ruth    _    _    _    _    Lincoln 

Plunkett,  Hayden DeKalk 

Pannell,  Mattie  L. Walton 

Porter,  Tanner  _  _  _  _  Coffee 
Poss,  Walter  _____   Clarke 

Powell,  Edith Brooks 

Prater,  Naomi  _  _  Spartanburg, 
__________  S.  Carolina 

Price,    Rosalind    _    _    _    Clarke 
Prickett,  Allie  _  _   _   _  Jackson 

Rahn,   Sarah  Helen  _   _  Liberty 
Rainey,   Edna   _____    Crisp 

Rauschenberg,   George   _    _    _    _ 

__________  Chatooga 

Rentz,  Pearl  _   _   _   _  Muscogee 

Reynolds,   Ada    _    _    _    _   Henry 

Reynolds,  Harriett  _  _  _  Banks 
Saunders,   Madge  _   _   Randolph 

Sewell,  Myrtis  _ Carroll 

Shackelford,   Moina  _    _   Wilcox 
Shadburn,    Daisy   _    _    Gwinnett 
Shannon,   Mary  Neal   _   Jackson 
Smith,  Cecil  L.   _   _   _  Chatham 
Spears,  Lucile  _   _   _   _   Morgan 

Smith,   Lula   ______   Pike 

Smith,  Ruth  _____   Sumter 

Stancil,  Isa  _____   Mitchell 

Spells,  Lyda  _____   Brooks 

Stephens,  Louise  _  _  _  _  Glynn 

Stovall,  Lena  _____  Oconee 

Stynchcomb,  Vallie  _  _  Clarke 
Summers,  Marybeth  _  _  Coweta 
Sutcliffe,  Katherine Chatham 
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Tanner,  Ruth  _  _ Barrow 

Terry,  Nancy  _____  Troupe 
Thompson,  Jeroline  _  _  Cowetta 
Thornton,  Mary  _  _  _  _  Oconee 

Varnedoe,  Eloise Chatham 

Vincent,  Gladys  _  _  _  Clayton 
Walker,  Bessie  Mae  _  Tattnall 
Ward,  Lucia  _____  Lincoln 

Ward,  Viola _  _  Chatham 

Wehunt,  Clyde  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Whaley,  Edith  _  _  _  Hancock 
Wilson,   Thelma  _   _   _   Houston 


Willoughby,  Leila  _  _  _  Oconee 

Wiliamson,  Ruth Clarke 

Wiliamson,  Flo  Ouida_  _  Clarke 

Williams,  Lillian  L. Liberty 

Williams,  Cordelia  H.  _Franklin 
Williams,  Ara  _  _  _  _  Barrow 
Wier,  Catherine  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Womack,  Mary  F.  _  _  _  Early 
Wood,  Alberta  _  _  _  _  Walton 
Wood,  Lucile  _  _  _  _  Chatooga 
Wynne,  Mary  J. Washington 


Junior. 


Agnew,  Lucile  _  _  _  Chattooga 
Almand,  Josie  _  _  _  _  Madison 
Aln  on,  Lois  _  _  _  Meriwether 
Arnold,  Helen  _  _  _  _  Barrow 
Arnold,  Willeta  _  _  _  Muscogee 

Averet,  Ruby Walton 

Baker,  Frances  _  _  _  Hancock 
Baldwin,  Annie  B.  _  _  Harris 
Baldwin,  Hattie  A.  _  _  Terrell 
Beale,  Marguerite  _  _  Chatham 
Beck,  Maude  _____  Carroll 
Betts,  Corine  _____  Turner 
Brantley,  Lena  _  _  _  _  Screven 
Braselton,  Louise  _  _  _  Jackson 

Bruce,  Elizabeth  _ Clarke 

Burge,  Edith  _____  Fulton 
Burke,  Leo   ______   Floyd 

Burns,  Sarah Banks 

Burson,  Vena  _  _  _  _  Carroll 
Burch,  Ila  _  _  _  _  _  Laurens 
Calder,  Ruth  _____  Evans 
Camp,  Mary  Sue  _  _  _  _  Floyd 
Champion,  Minnie  _  _  _  Harris 
Chapman,  Eula  _  _  _  Muscogee 
Cheek,  Mary  J.  _  _  _  _  Sumter 
Clay,  Carrie  L.  _  _  _  Chatham 
Clements,  Myrtle  _  _  _  Clarke 
Cobb,  Martha  _  _  _  _  Sumter 
Compton,  Bessie  _  _  _  _  Butts 
Conger,   Nora   L.    _    _    _    _    Tift 


Davis,  Kate  ______  Troupe 

Davis,   Johnie   _    _   _    _   Thomas 

Deason,   Laree   _   _   _   _  Lincoln 

deBeaugrine,   Xara   _    _   Warren 

DeWdtt,  Ada Chatham 

Dickinson,  Bernice  _  _  Walton 
Dorsey,  Elizabeth  _  _  _  Clarke 
Dozier,  Hazel  _____  Jasper 

Dozier,  Mary Troupe 

Dozier,   Mattie    _    Winston,    Ala. 

— Dunahoo,  Mattie  _  _  _  _  Banks 

Echols,   Bernice  _   _   _   Ben  Hill 

Ellis,   Mary  Hall DeKalb 

Emerson,  Helen  _  _  _  Chatham 
Estees,  Eleanor  _   _  Meriwether 
Fears,  Anna  Lee  _   _   _   Morgan 
Few,    Corinne   _    _    _    _    Morgan 

Findley,  Nora  _____  Milton 

Ford,   Carrie   _____   Clarke 

Fort,  Theo  ______  Laurens 

Fulford,  Mary  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 

Garner,  Ola  _____  Gwinnett 

Garmon,  Eva  Mae  _  _  _  Fulton 
Goettings,   Otelia   _    _   _   Marion 

Grady,  Heloise Chatham 

Granade,   Floralis  _   _   _  Wilkes 

Griffin,  Helen Ware 

Groves,   Marie    _    _    _   _   Lincoln 

Gunnels,  Elizabeth Bibb 

Gurr,  Rochelle Terrell 
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Guy,  Inez  _____  Fayette 
Harty,  Marcella  _  _  _  Chatham 
Hayes,  Edna  _  _  _  _  Sumter 
Hendry,  Mary  _____  Troupe 
Hilsman,  Mary  K.  _  _  _  Glynn 
Hipp,  Kittie  R.  _  _  _  _  Gilmer 
Holliman,  Annie  _  _  Wilkinson 
Holloway,  Sarah  _  _  _  _  Macon 
Holt,  Florelle  _  _  _  _  Baldwin 
Home,  Dolly  _  _  _  _  Baldwin 
Hubbard,  Bertha  _  _  _  Franklin 
Hubbard,  Marion  _  _  Franklin 
Hudman,  Bertha  K.  _  Chatham 
Hunt,    Mary    Kane    _    _    Gordon 

Isbill,   C.   W. Whitfield 

Jackson,  Mabel  _  _  _  Barrow 
Johnson,  Hilda  M.  _  _  _  Sumter 

Johnson,  Myrtle Morgan 

Johnston,  Annie  C.  _  _  _  _  _ 
__--____  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Jordan,  Ruby  M. Muscogee 

Kent,  Mildred  _  _  _  _  Wheeler 
Knight,  Fannie  B.  _  _  Houston 
Langley,  Jewell  _  _  _  Gwinnett 
Latimer,  Mary  W.  _  _  _  Wilkes 
Layfield,  Annie  M.  _  _  Muscogee 
Lindsey,  Gladys  _  _  _  _  Walton 
Lott,  Ruth  _____  Jackson 
McGarithy,  Ethel  _   _   _   Carroll 

Martin,  C.  S. Bullock 

Maulden,  Annie  P.  _  _  Colquitt 
Mobley,  Floy  _____  Jackson 
Mobley,  Laura  Ruth  _  _  Greene 
Monfort,   Katherine   _    _    Greene 

Morgan,  Helen Wilcox 

Morris,  Mollie  Mae  _  _  Bullock 
Morris,  Sara  E.  _  _  _  Bullock 
Mullins,  Mary  F.  _______ 

_  _  — Smith  Station,  Ala. 

Myddelton,  Margaret  _  Bullock 
Nelson,  Myrtle  _  _  Meriwether 
Newton,    Catherine    _    _    Clarke 

Norman,  Birdie  L. Tattnall 

Parker,  Daisy Bartow 


Peacock,  Lillian  _  _  _  Toombs 
Pease,  Margaret  _  _  _  Muscogee 
Pendley,  Annie  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Pharr,  Montine  _  _  _  Gwinnett 
Potts,  Edna  Mae  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Price,  Christine  _  _  _  Lincoln 
Quarterman,  Helen  _  _  Liberty 
Quinn,  Helen  _____  Wilkes 
Ragan,  Pearl  _____  Pulaski 
Ragsdale,  Bartie  _  _  _  DeKalb 
Raines,  Delia  Mae  _  _  _  Crisp 
Ransom,  Daphne  _  _  Chattooga 
Rast,  Laura  _____  Brooks 
Reeves,  Lorenna  R.  _  _  _  Pike 
Reid,  Ethel  _____  Muscogee 
Roberts,  Nell  _____  Jackson 
Rowland,  Margaret  _  _  Clarke 
Rubenstein,  Eveline  _  _  Clarke 
Sanders,  Christine  _  _  Floyd 
Schley,  Leila  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 
Sell,  Eunice  _____  Jackson 
Shackelford,  Jimmie  _  _  Troupe 
Sharp,  Bessie  _  _  _  _  Houston 
Sherrer,  Gladys  _  _  _  _  Wilkes 
Shirley,    Katherine    _    _    Milton 

Simmons,  Eunice Habersham 

Sipple,  Erldyne  _  _  _  Chatham 
Smith,  Gladys  _  _  _  _  Chatham 
Smith,  Fay  ______  Oconee 

Smith,  Lennie Washington 

Smith,  Louise  _  _   _   _  McDuffie 

Smith,  Mamie  F.  _  _  _  Laurens 
Smith,  Sara  ______   Butts 

Smith,  Winnie  D.  _  Montgomery 
Sparks,  Stella  _____  Clarke 

Stiles,   Lillian   _   _   _   _   Baldwin 

Stovall,  Alice  _____  Oconee 

Summers,    Thelma    _    _    _    Bibb 
Strickland,    Jenelle    _    _    Harris 
Sterley,   Norma   _    _   _   Chatham 
Story,   Rilla   _   _   _   _   Chattooga 

Sturdivant,  Eula  M.  _  _  Burke 
Sturdiyant,  Lucy  _  _  _  Troup 
Stroud,   Nettie   _    _    _    _   Henry 
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Stell,  Nannie  L.  _  _  »  Fayette 
Still,   Lucile   _    _   _   _   Gwinnett 

Taylor,  Virginia _  _  _  Bibb 

Tharpe,  Lynda  _  _  _  _  Turner 
Tidwell,  Ethel  _  _  _  Paulding 
Turner,  Urabelle  _  _  _  Terrell 
Tuten,  Willie  _____  Bryan 
Wallis,  Maggie  _  _  _  _  Forsyth 

Walker,  Alice Walton 

Walker,  Estelle Morgan 

Walker,  Bessie  Lou  _  _  Clarke 
Ward,  Carolyn  _  _  _  _  Oconee 
Watson,   Blanche  H.   _   Houston 


Weaver,  Rena  M.  _ 

Wheeler,  Ruth 

WThite,  Mary  L._  _ 
Williams,  Clifton  . 
Williford,  Carrie  F. 

Woods,  Ruth . 

Wood,  Sallie  K.  _  _ 
Wooten,  Bobbie  _  . 
Wright,  Gladys  _  _ 
Wright,  Katherine  . 
Yeomans,  Mildred 
Young,  Eunice  P.  _ 


.  _  Marion 
_  Thomas 
_  Jackson 
_  Colquitt 
_  _  Clarke 
_  _  Clarke 
.  _  Morgan 
_  _  Brooks 
.  _  Lincoln 

Newton 

_    Terrell 
.  _  Sumter 


Sophomore. 

Alexander,  Thelma  _  _  Jackson  Chick,    Sarah    _    _    _    _    Walton 

Allen,    Magnus   _    _    Meriwether  Crawford,  Helen  G.  _  Chattooga 

Ammons,   Birdie   _   _   Richmond  Culpepper,  Janie  _  _  _  _  Talbot 

Ashe,  Mary Richmond  Davis,  Roy  W.   _  _  _  _  Fayette 

Barr,   Erma  _   _   Wood,  W.   Va.  Dane,    Olney    _    _    _    _    Clinch 

Baker,   Evie   _____   Carroll  Daniel,  Clare  Mae  _  _  Franklin 

Bailey,  Annie   _   _   _   _   Cowetta  Davidson,  Mattie  _  _  _  _  White 

Bennett,    Elizabeth    _    _    _    Pike  Drake,   Anna   Belle   _    _    Clarke 

Baughan,  Blanche  _  Meriwether  Edwards,  Aline  _   _  _   _  Macon 

Bexley,   Martha  K.    _   _   Coweta  Eidson,   Myrtis  _   _   _   _   Clarke 

Bolton,   Louise   _   _   _   _   Clarke  Fargason,    Dorothy    _    Crawford 

Boswell,  Agnes  _  _  _  _  Greene  Goolsby,    Mary   _    _   _   _   Jasper 

Bowen,   Frances   _   _   _   Candler  Goolsby,  Louise  _  _  _  _  Jasper 

Branyan,  Pearl Madison  Graham,  Erne  _   _   _  _  Laurens 

Brasselle,  Jessie  E.  .Meriwether  Greene,  Rosa  Mae Putnam 

Brock,   Reppard   _   _   _  Madison  Graham,   Annie  Lou   _   Madison 

Brock,  Ruth  _____  Jackson  Grenade,  Maude  _  _  _  _  Wilkes 

Brooks,    Mildred    _    _    _    Wilkes  Haddock,    Marguerite    _    Clarke 

Bryant,   Daisy  _   _   _   _   Putnam  Hall,  Callie  U. White 

Buck,  Eva  _____  Richmond  Hardy,  Emily  Belle Chatham 

Cartledge,  Thelma Columbia  Hardy,  Katherine  _  _  _  Fulton 

Carpenter,  Fannie  _  _  _   Clarke  Higginbotham,    Reese    _Madison 

Carey,  Gussie  _____  Jasper  Hinton,    Resca   _    _    _    _    Henry 

Chesser,  Loula  _   _  _  _  Barrow  Hodges,  Gussie  L.   _    _   Screven 

Combs,  Esther   _   _   _   _  Wilkes  Hogg,  Imogene  _   _  _  _  Marion 

Conaway,   Lillian   _    _    _    Clarke  Holmes,  Velma  _  _  _  Randolph 

Chadwick,  Neva  B.  _Buford,  N.C.  Hood,   Dorris  _____   Clarke 

Cooper,  Heath  E.  _  _  Muscogee  Hurst,    Marybeth    _    Meriwether 

Connell,  Idelia  _   _   _   _   Carroll  Johnson,  Allie  B.   _   _   Franklin 
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Johnson,  Helen Jackson 

Johnson,  Sybil  _  -  _  .  Clarke 
Jones,  Frances  B.  _  -  _  _  Lee 
Kay,  Carrie  _  Anderson,  S.  C. 
Kelley,  Mamie  _  -  -  Oglethorpe 

Kenney,  Garland Clarke 

Kennedy,  Otis  M. Thomas 

Knott,  Mary . Pike 

Lane,  Beulah  .   -   _   -  _  Evans 

Lee,  Julia  _ Twiggs 

Luke,  Gusaie  _  _  .  -  -  Sumter 
MeConnell,  Lady  G.  -  Madison 
MoDonoald,  Selma  _  -  Jackson 
MoFather,  Mary  O.  -  Randolph 
McFather,  Ruby  _  -  Randolph 
MoKenzie,  Lucile  m  _  Madison 
McKinney,  I>avia  -  «  _  Clayton 
McMillan,  Dolly  -  -  -  Jefferson 

McNatt,  Alberta Montgomery 

Martin,  Elise Liberty 

Medio ck,  Esther  _  «  _  Gwinnett 
Medlock,  Grechia  ...  Fulton 
Milner,  Ruth  Lane  -  -  Newton 
Minter,  Julia  A.  _  .  -  -  Jasper 
Mock,   Elizabeth   -   -   _   Screven 

Monk,  Violet Worth 

Morgan,  Leonard  _  _  _  Wilcox 
Newby,  Audrey  _  _  _  _  Dooly 
Paschal,    Emmie    _    _    Columbia 

Pilkinton,  Floy  - Pike 

Pittard,  Franciena  _  _  _  Clarke 
Pollock,    Sadie    L.    .    Chattooga 
Pound,  Ida  ______  Clarke 

Ritchie,   Myrtle  _   _   _   _   Rabun 

Robinson,  Margaret  -  _  Walton 
Scarborough,  Sarah  _  _  Madison 
Scherrer,  Mary  _  _  _  Randolph 


Schley,  Louise  _  -  _  Muscogee 
Simpson,   Florence   _   _   Clayton 

Sims,  Eldora Webster 

Sims,  Willie Webster 

Smith,  Annie Butts 

Smith,  Gussie Jackson 

Smith,  Hattie  L. Clarke 

Strange,  Jessie  N.  _  _  Franklin 

Smith,  Margaret  A. Walton 

Snellings,  Roselle  _ Morgan 

Stalnaker,  Lois  _  _  _,  Houston 
Stephens,  O.  H.  _  _  _.  Jackson 
Stewart,  Jewell  -  .  _  _  Bartow 

Tarpley,  Mamie  _ Fayette 

Taylor,  Eunice  _  _  _  _  Gordon 
Taylor,  Mary  Kathleen  _  Greene 
Taylor,  Olenda  _   _  _  _  Newton 

Thompson,  Alice  L. 

___«__..__  Montgomery 
Tucker,  Mary  Ann  ______ 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Veal,   Callie Rockdale 

Waldrep,    Louise    _    _    _    Clarke 

Wallis,  Estelle Forsyth 

Walton,  Inez Wilkes 

Ward,  Lou-Rhea Wayne 

Wehunt,  Minnie  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Wells,  Beulah  Mae  _  Oglethorpe 
Wheat,  Nancy  _  _  _  _  Douglas 
Whatley,  Annice  _  _  _  Carroll 
Williams,  Will  Gary  _  _  Jenkins 
Whatley,  Victoria  _  _  _  Macon 
Whitlow,  Inez  _  _  _  Chattooga 
Winters,   Verna   _   _   _   _   Jones 

Wood,  Myrl  E. Cowetta 

Wood,  Ruby  _  _  _  _  Gwinnett 
Zachry,   Margaret   O.    _   Putnam 


Freshman. 


Aiken,   Tallulah   _    _    _   Morgan 
Allen,  Emma  _____  Jasper 

Allen,  Sarah  ______  Butts 

Baggs,   Evelyn   _   _   _   _  Liberty 

Bannister,  Katie  _  _   _  Forsyth 


Bradberry,  Mattie  L.  _  Jackson 
Brannon,  Elizabeth  _  Cowetta 
Briscoe,  Cora  Ruth  _  _  Walton 

Briscoe,  Olivia  M. Walton 

Brown,  Jessie  Lee  _  _  Madison 
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Bullock,  Lois  _____  Clarke 

Bussey,  Louise  _   _  _   _  Lincoln 

Burnett,  Lottie  B.  _  _  Gwinnett 
Butler,  Agnes  _____  Wilkes 

Butler,  Ina  ______   Clarke 

Butler,  Mary  _____  Wilkes 

Butler,   Myrtle   _   _    _   _   Lincoln 

Cate,  Lillian  M.   _  _  _  .Clarke 
Cartledge,    Margie    _    _    Lincoln 
Carniichal,  Ruby  _  _  _  Jefferson 
Chesser,   Ethel   _   _   _   _   Barrow 

Cleveland,   Mary   _    _    _   Monroe 
Courtney,  Ella  Theo  _  Chatham 
Darden,  Mae  _   _  _   _   -Hancock 

Darsey,  Annie  _____  Grady 

Davenport,    Alvena    _    Gwinnett 
DeLoache,    Ida    Mae    1    _    Evans 
Dobson,    Sallie   _    _    _    _    Clarke 

Dunwoody,   Daisy   _    _    Chatham 
Farmer,  Lois   _   _   _'_   Franklin 
Fitts,  Nellie  _____  Madison 

Garrett,   Nellie   _    _   _    _   Wilkes 

Gooch,   Bertha   _   _   _   _   Putnam 

Gordy,   Mary  _   _  Chattahoochee 

Griffeth,  Mary Wilkes 

Gunby,  Myrtis  _  _  _  _  Lincoln 
Hampton,  Belle  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Harris,  Edna  _____  Walton 

Henderson,  Minnie  E. Banks 

Holden,  Winnie  _  _  _  _  Gilmer 
Hughes,  Opal  _____  Clarke 
Hunt,  Salome  _  _  _  _  Madison 
Iverson,  Frances  _  _  _  Clarke 
Jenkins,  Ruby  _  _  _  _  Madison 
Johnson,  Annie  _  Montgomery 
Johnson,  Ruth  _  _  _  _  Madison 
Langford,  Mary  _  _  _  Jackson 
Laramore,  Mary  A.  _  _  Sumter 
Large,  Margaret  _  _  Richmond 
Lawrence,  Lorna  _  _  _  Clarke 
Lindsey,    Mae   _    _    _    _   Appling 


Lokey,  Florrie  _____  Clay 
McKee,  Mamie  _  _  _  _  DeKalb 
Malone,  Willie  _  _  Washington 
Mercer,  Nannie  _  _  _  _  Jones 
Milton,  Miriam  _____  Ware 

Mulligan,  May Wilkes 

Mullins,  Nettie  _  _  _  _  Greene 
Newman,  Anne  _  _  _  _  Morgan 
Newman,  Eva  _____  Morgan 
Newsom,  Essie  _  _  _  Glascock 
Noel,  Grace  ______  Clarke 

Orr,  Lillian i Hall 

Parker,  Edna  _____  Bartow 

Parks,  Ina White 

Partee,  Leila  _____   Clarke 

Puckett,  Donnie  L.  _  _  Laurens 
Randall,    Annie    _    _    _   Tattnall 
Riley,  Lucy  ______  Clarke 

Robinson,  Mamie  L.  _  _  Walton 
Royal,  Annie  _  _  _  Randolph 
Saffold,  Mildred  _  „  _  Wheeler 
Saggus,  Sadie  _  _  _  Taliaferro 
Shaw,  Bessie  _____  Bartow 

Shell,  Valeria Pike 

Sims,  Caroline  _  _  _  _  Sumter 
Sims,  Mary  E.  _  _  _  _  Sumter 
Simmons,    Bessie    _    _    _    Gilmer 

Sread,  Adnett Fayette 

Terrell,  Eva  M.  _  _  Jeff  Davis 
Thompson,  Mary  C.  _  _  Clarke 
Thurmond,  Dewey  _  _  Clarke 
Tootle,  Jennie  _  _  _  _  Tattnall 
Tootle,   Jessie   _   _   _   _   Tattnall 

Wall,  Elise Gwinnett 

Walton,  Annie  _   _   _  _   Putnam 

Watkins,  Estelle Talbot 

Wells,  Clara  _  _  Montgomery 
White,  Katherine  G.  _  Chatham 
Williams,  Lillian  G.  _  _  Jackson 
Williams,  Caroline  _  Richmond 
Wolfe,   Zelda Fulton 


Review. 

Baker,  M.  Fraser  _  _  _  Camden       Bearse,  Martha  _ 
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_  _  Fulton 


Bennett,   Trudie   _    _    _    Pulaski  Lanier,  Leo   _____  Candler 

Breedlove,    Annie    _    _    Walton  Lewis,  Mary  O.   _   _   _  Jefferson 

Conaway,   Cora   Lee   _   _   Clarke  McEntire,   Gladys   _    _   _    Clarke 

Coniff,  Frances  _   _   _   _  Fulton  Moon,    Ruby   __._._-    .Clarke 

Dobbs,  Franz  Hahr  _   _  _   Cobb  Norton,  Pauline  _   _  _   _  Clarke 

Drake,  Daisy  _____   Clarke  Palmer,   Lura    _    _    _    _    Lincoln 

Ennis,  Mattie  B.   _  _  _  Baldwin  Perry,  Ximmie   _   _   _   _   Walton 

Johnston,  Melissa   _   _   _  _  Pike  Pugh,   Orline   _    _    _    _    Baldwin 

Jones,  Nellie  _____  Pulaski  Scarborough,  Evelyn  _  Muscogee 

Jones,  Edna  ______  Worth  Strickland,  Lucile   _   _   _   Clarke 

Kinnebrew,   Mary  _   _   _   Clarke  Sullivan,  Nola  _  _  _  Oglethorpe 

Kessler,  Katie  _   _   _  Effingham  Thurmand,    Willie    M.    _    Clarke 

Lanier,  Edwin   _   _   _   _   Candler  White,  Sara  M.  _____  Henry 

Common  School  Methods. 

Ashmore,    Brancie    _    _    Lincoln  Fussell,  Susie Chattahoochee 

Bell,  Clara  ______   Clarke  Johnston,  Lily  _  _  _   _  Laurens 

Brantley,  Gene  _  _  _  _  Screven  Jones,  Bell  _____  Randolph 

Cartledge,  Mamie  L.  _  Columbia  Mills,   Lucile   _   _   _  Washington 

Carleton,  Ara  A.  _  _  _  Camden  Peacock,  Ruth  _   _   _   _  Toombs 

Coe,  Addie  _   _   _   _   Oglethorpe  Philips,    Belle   _    _    _    _    Walton 

Davis,  Retta  _____   Bartow  Stonecypher,  Beulah  _   _  Rabun 

Marchman,  Pauline  G.  _  Greene 


Irregulars. 

Allen,  Annie  Myrtle  -Chattooga  Da.ves,   Dorothy  _   _   _   _   Clarke 

Ashford,  Moselle Clarke  Davis,  Mrs.  Wm.  C.   _   _   Clarke 

Baker,   Alice   _____   Clarke  Deadwyler,   Emily  _   _   _  Clarke 

Bancroft,   Matilda  _   _   _   Clarke  Faircloth,    Bertha    _    _    Mitchell 

Barber,  Genevieve  _   _  _  Clarke  Fedderwitz,   Anne   _   _   Chatham 

Barr,  Mrs.  Annie  E.   _   _   _   _   _  Few,  Moina  ______  Oconee 

Wood,  W.  Va.  Fillingame,  Ruby  _   _  Randolph 

Bass,  Julia  _   _   _   _  Habersham  Fletcher,  Mary  L.  _ Butts 

Bennett,  Alma  _____  Greene  Gordy,    Ellinne   _    _    _    _   Upson 

Berry,  Mattie  Sue  _  _  _  _  Pike  Haddock,    Annie    _    _    _    Clarke 

Biles,  Annie  M.  _  _  _  _Spalding  Hale,    Pearl    _____    Fulton 

Boring,  Marie  _____  Banks  Hautman,  Veta  _   _   _   _  Terrell 

Briscoe,  Ruth  _____  Walton  Hight,   Edna   _    _    _    _    Hancock 

Brooks,  Maidee  _____  Pike  Hudson,  Roselle  _  _  _  _  Clarke 

Carter,   Daisy   _   _    _    _   Laurens  Jackson,  Mattie  L. Gwinnett 

Cliatt,  Rosa  ______  Lincoln  Jackson,   Martha   _    _    _   Walton 

Clark,  A.  L.  _ .Cherokee  Kendrick,   Effie   _    _   _   _   Talbot 

Coker,  Elta  A. Fulton  Kuck,  Ruby  A. Chatham 

Crook,  Fannie  _____  Clarke  Laing,   Margaret   _    _    _    Liberty 
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Lay,  Nell . 

.  _.  Jackson 

Lewis,   Evelyn   _    - 

_    »   Fulton 

Lyle,  Willie  F.   _   _ 

_  _   Clarke 

McDaniel,  Mary  _  _ 

-  Gwinnett 

Mercer,  Sarah  _  _  . 

.  _  _  Jones 

Miller,    Julia    _    _    . 

.    Effingham 

Medlock,  Flora  Mae 

_  _  DeKalb 

Mizelle,    Martha    _ 

_    Randolph 

Morris,  Roberta  _  _ 

„  Franklin 

Nicholson,   Ola   -   - 

_   _  Rabun 

Nix,   Gladys  _   _   _ 

Bibb 

Palmer,  Elgie  M.  _  . 

.  -  Calhoun 

Pridgen,   Lillian   L. 

_   _   Clarke 

Purcell,  Ethel 

Clarke 

Ransom,  Max  H.  _  . 

_  Chattooga 

Reid,  Sarah 

Clarke 

Rice,  Valeria  _  _  _ 

Fulton 

Barnes,  Alice  K. 

_  Chatham 

Black,    Louise    -    _ 

_    -   Upson 

Elder,  Helen 

_  _  Oconee 

Fagan,    Louise    _    _ 

_    Houston 

Fowler,  Eunice  _  _ 

_  _  Clarke 

Greene,  Susie  _   _   _ 

_,  Houston 

Hancock,  Mary  Lou 

_  _  Oconee 

Hood,  Hortelle  _   _ 

_   _   Clarke 

Shippe,  Mattie  _._,_,_  Walton 
Simmons,  Iris  _____  Banks 
Smith,  Bessie  _  _  _  _  Madison 
Stephenson,  Minnie  _  Chattooga 
Stewart,  Lynda  _  _  _  _  Terrell 
Stokes,  Marie  _  _  _  _  .Twiggs 
Thornton,  Eva  Mae  _  _  Clarke 
Vandiver,  Escar  _  _  _  _  Wilcox 
Waller,  Clarice  _  _  _  Hancock 
Walton,  Inez  M.  _  _  _  _  Wilkes 
Weatherly,  Lynn  _  _  _  Clarke 
Wilbanks,  Lucile  _  _  _  -Clarke 
Willis,    Helen    _    _    _    _    Sumter 

Whitehead,  Mabel Clarke 

Wood,  Hallie  _  _  _  _  Morgan 
Youmans,  Vivian  E.  _  Chatham 
Zeigler,  Mae  _  Orangeburg,  S.C. 


Hooks,  Eva  _______  Lee 

Phillips,   Mrs.   M.   _   _   _   Jasper 
Story,  Reeda  _  _  _  _  Chattooga 

Ward,  Ruby  _____  Lincoln 

Waters,   Mrs.   Irene   _   _   Fulton 
Way,   Ruby   _____   Liberty 

Wheeler,  Ida  Vivian  _  Chattooga 
Wilkes,  Grace  _   _  _  _  Laurens 


ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  ROLL. 


Grade  One. 


Autrey,  Clarence. 
Blasingame,  Nelle. 
Bray,   Helen. 
Butler,  Joseph. 
Caldwell,  Katie   Belle. 
Doster,  Curtis. 
Fowler,   Wilbur. 
Griffin,    Charles. 
Huff,  Mozelle. 
Jennings,  Henry. 
Jennings,  Walter. 


Johnson,   Annie  Lane. 
Lord,  Ruth. 
Mcintosh,  Lewis. 
Perdue,   John. 
Smith,  R.  D. 
Smith,  Standi. 
Sorrell,  Lucile. 
Stephenson,    Myrtle. 
Stroud,  Harold. 
Thomas,  Mildred. 
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Grade  Two. 


Bray,  Mary  Lou. 
Elder,  Margaret. 
Hulbert,  Douglas. 
Kenney,  Virginia. 
Kingry,  Lucile. 
Lindsay,  J.   B. 
Marable,  W.  J. 
Merry,  Catherine. 


Mitchell,    Daisy. 
Perdue,  Dorothy. 
Pound,  Lucy. 
Robinson,  David. 
Webb,  Hugh. 
Whitehead,  Paul. 
Yearwood,  George. 


Grade  Three. 


Autrey,  Violet. 
Butler,  Boyd. 
Cagle,  Lois. 
Caldwell,   Nellie. 
Conway,  Leo. 
Gordon,  Hugh. 
Gordon,  John  B. 


Jennings,   Serena. 
Moon,   Rollin. 
Mitchell,  Frank. 
Stephenson,  Earl. 
Thomas,  Dorothy. 
Webb,  Roy. 
Yearwood,    Harold. 


Grade  Four. 


Callaway,  Sarah. 
Cary,  Mary. 
Colvin,  Ashby. 
Conway,  Royce. 
Drake,    Sarah. 
Fowler,   Kathryn. 
Flanigan,  Lillie. 
Flanagan,   Willie. 
Fulcher,    Clarance. 
Hubert,  Hiram. 


Hudgins,  Rubie  Lee. 
Hughes,  C.   D. 
Lindsay,  Hugh. 
Lyle,  Olivia. 
Merry,    Ira. 
Mitchell,  Curtis. 
Sims,  Annie. 
Sorrell,   Clara. 
Whitehead,  Zenas. 


Grade  Five. 


Bradberry,  Frank. 
Butler,  Annie  Vic. 
Caldwell,  Ina  Mae. 
Callaway,   Blanche. 
Fowler,  Winifred. 
Fulcher,   Dorothy. 
Griffin,  Alta. 
Huff,  Alberta. 


Lawrence,  Claire. 
Merry,  Lawrence. 
Nichols,  Susie. 
Patten,  Launa. 
Pittman,  Mildred. 
Pound,  Aldine. 
Whitehead,  Marke. 
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Grade  Six. 


Boatner,  Sarah  Billie. 
Fowler,   Roy. 
Haddock,  Claudia. 
Jennings,  Margaret. 
Jennings,  Pattie. 
Jago,  Annie  Ree. 
Kenney,  Dorothy. 


Kinnebrew,  Ruth. 
Lawrence,  Genevieve. 
Marabel,  Jewel. 
Moon,  Fred. 
Mygatt,   Ethel. 
Presnell,  Clara. 
Whitworth,  Lillie. 


Grade  Seven. 


Askew,  Ridley. 
Askew,  Whitley. 
Eoatner,  Louise. 
Booth,  Harvey. 
Conway,   Clarice. 
Fulcher,  Ina. 
Griffin,   Addie. 
Hubert,  Virginia. 
Jackson,   Lenira. 
McLeroy,  Geneva. 
Mygatt,    Ruth. 
Nichols,    Odessa. 


Patten,  Thelma. 
Payne,  Victor. 
Robinson,  Clara. 
Seymour,  Eunice. 
Sims,  Marion. 
Smith,  J.   B. 
Thurmond,  Odin. 
Weldrep,  Kathleen. 
"Whitehead,  Allen. 
Whitehead,  Collette. 
Whitehead,  Dillard. 


Grade  Eight. 


Askew,   Parks. 
Briscoe,  Ruby. 
Butler,  J.  C. 
Clotfelter,  Nira. 
Cooper,  Marie. 
Davison,   Helen. 
Doster,  Norene. 
Findley,  Nelle. 
Griffeth,  Gladys. 


Hughes,  Mildred. 
Hubert,   Blanche. 
Moody,  Martha. 
Scoggins,  Paul. 
Scoggins,   Roy. 
Slaughter,  Fain. 
Watson,  Fannie. 
Whitworth,  Fannie  Mae. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Athens,  Georgia 


APPLICATION    FOR    ADMISSION. 

.   191 

Name  in  full,  surname  first Age_T 

Post  Office  address County 

Name   of  parent   or    guardian 

Post  Office  address  of  parent  or  guardian 

What  school  did  you  last  attend? 

Name   of  Principal  ? 

What  grade  or  class  did  you  finish  V 

Do  you  hold  high  school  diploma? 

From   what   school  ? 

How  far  advanced  are  you  in  the  following  studies? 

English Mathematics 

Geography History 

Have  you  ever  attended  the  State  Normal  School? When? 

If  you  have  attended  an  accredited  high  school,  have  you   had   your   principal 

fill  out  the  high  school  certificate  blank? 

Have  you  a  license  to   teach? What   Grade? 

Have  you  taught? How  many  months? 

When    and    where? 

How  long  do  you  expect  to  remain  at  the  State  Normal  School? 

What  course  of  study  do  you  wish  to  pursue? 

For  what  class  do  you  think  you  are  prepared? 

When   were  you  last  successfully   vaccinated? 

Is  your  general  health  good? 5 

Are  your  eyes  in  good  condition? 

Have  you  carefully  read  the  catalogue? 

Will  you  cheerfully  abide  by  the  rules? 

On  what  day  do  you  expect  to  reach  Athens What  hour? 

Over  which   railroad   will   you  come? 

You  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  school  unless  you  bring  a  letter  from  your 
physician  stating  that  you  have  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease 
for  the  last  thirty  days.  See  HEALTH  CERTIFICATE  BLANK  (next  to  the 
last  page  of  the  catalogue.) 

if  you  are  a  graduate  or  a  student  of  any  accredited  high. school,  send  in. 
before  August  15th,  records  of  your  standing  upon  a  blank  which  will  be  fur- 
nished you  by  any  accredited  high  school  principal.  If  you  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  high  school  not  accredited,  bring  a  written  statement  of  your 
scholastic  attainments  signed  by  the  principal  of  your  school. 

With  this  application,  send  letters  of  recommendation  from  responsible 
parties  in  your  home  neighborhood. 

Read  the  catalogue  of  the  school  and  this  blank  carefully;  if  you  desire  to 
become  a  student  of  this  institution,  fill  out  the  blank  fully  in  your  own  hand- 
writing, and  mail  as  early  as  possible  to 

JERE  M.POUND,  President. 

State  Normal   School. 

Athens.  Georgia. 
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CALENDAR,  1918-19 


1918. 

Sept.  3rd,  Tuesday — School  Dormitories  open. 
Sept.  3rd,  Tuesday. — Classification  of  Students. 
Sept.  4th,  Wednesday — Classification  of  Students. 
Sept.  5th,  Thursday — Fall  Term  "begins  at  9  A.  M. 
Dec.  13th,  Friday — Mid-Session  Examinations. 
Dec.  20th,  Friday — Christmas  Holidays  begin. 

(Recitations  end  Thursday,  P.  M.  Dec.   19.) 

1919. 

Jan.  7th,  Tuesday — Re-opening  of  School. 

Apr.  17th,  Thursday — Founder's  Day. 

May  25th,  Sunday — Commencement  Sermon  at  11  A.  M. 

May  26th,  Monday — Annual  Concert  at  8:30  P.  M. 

May  27th,  Tuesday — Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees,  10  A.  M. 

May  27th,  Tuesday — Faculty  Reception  to  Alumni-ae  at  8:30  P.  M. 

May  28th,  Wednesday — Alumni-ae  Reunion  at  12  Noon. 

May  28th,  Wednesday — Graduating  Exercises  at   8   P.   M. 


New  students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but  it  is  best 
for  them  to  enter  September  3rd,  or  January  7th. 

Prospective  students  will  need  to  apply  well  in  advance  of  their 
coming,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  places  in  the  dormitories. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


B.   S.   MILLER,   Columbus,   Ga President 

S.  B.  BROWN,  Albany,  Ga Vice-President 

G.  A.  MELL,  Athens,  Ga Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Members  ex-officio. 

Governor  Hugh  M.  Dorsey Atlanta,   Ga. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  M.  L.  Brittian Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chancellor,  University  of  Georgia,  David  C.  Barrow Athens,  Ga. 

Members-at-large. 

Col.  W.  J.  Morton Athens,  Ga. 

A.  B.  Greene Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

Members  City  of  Athens. 

A.  H.  Davison Athens,  Ga. 

E.   J.    Bondurant Athens,    Ga. 

Members  Representing  Trustees  of  University  of  Georgia. 

Judge  Loyd  Cleveland Griffin,   Ga. 

Judge  Hamilton  McWhorter Athens,  Ga. 

J.    E.    Hayes Montezuma,    Ga. 

Members  Representing  Congressional  Districts. 

First  District,  Joseph  W.  Smith Manassas,  Ga. 

Second  District,  S.   B.  Brown Albany,  Ga. 

Third  District,  J.  M.  Collum Americus,  Ga. 

Fourth  District,  B.  S.  Miller Columbus,  Ga. 

Fifth  District,  H.  Y.  McCord Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sixth  District,  J.  C.  Beauchamp Williamson,  Ga. 

Seventh   District,   E.   S.   Griffeth Buchanan,   Ga. 

Eighth  District,  E.  A.  Copelan Greensboro,  Ga. 

Ninth  District,  L.  M.  Brand Lawrenceville,   Ga. 

Eleventh  District,  T.    C.  Culbreth Tarver,   Ga. 

Twelfth  District,  Judge  W.  W.  Larsen Dublin,  Ga. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Prudential — Brittian,    Barrow,    McWhorter,    Morton,    Davison,    Bon- 
durant. 

Salaries — Barrow,    McWhorter,     Brown,    Hayes,    McCord,     Greene, 
Griffeth. 

Teachers   and   Course   of   Study — Collum,    Brittain,    Copelan,    J.    W. 

Smith,  Beauchamp. 

Finance — Brown,    Brand,   Copelan,   Davison,   Cleveland,   Hayes,   Mc- 
Cord. 

Grounds  and  Buildings — Bondurant,  J.   W.  Smith,  Griffeth,  Larsen, 
Collum,  Greene. 

Laws  and  Discipline — McTThorter,  Cleveland,  Brown,  Larsen,  Beau- 
champ,   Greene. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  a  member  of  all  Stand- 
ing Committees,  and  the  President  of  the  School  is  a  consulting 
member  of  the  same. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 


DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.D Chancellor  Ex-Offlcio. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

JBRB  M.  POUND,  A.B.,  LL.D President 

H.    B.    RITCHIE,    A.B Dean 

ALEXANDER  RHODES Business  Manager 

MRS.   H.   C.   DOOLITTLE --.Registrar 

MISS  BESSIE  BUCHWALD Stenographer 

H.  B.  RITCHIE,  A.B. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

Director  of  Elementary  Training  School. 

PETER  F.  BROWN,  A.M. 

English. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  A.  ALEXANDER,  A.M. 

Expression.    Assistant  in  English. 

T.  E.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  A.B. 

Mathematics. 

DAVID  L.  EARNEST,  A.M. 

Elementary  Science. 

MISS  ROBERTA  HODGSON 

History. 

FREDERICK  A.  MERRILL,  B.S. 

Geography  and  Economics. 

E.  S.  SELL,  B.S.A. 

Agriculture. 

MISS  HELEN  L.  SPROUT, 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Director  of  Correspondence  Department. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett., 
French  and  Spanish. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  A.M., 
German. 

MISS  EDNA  M.  RANDALL, 
Household  Arts. 

MISS  ANNIE  LINTON, 
Manual  Arts. 
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MISS  LAURA  B.  STRONG, 

Physical  Education. 

MRS.  AGNES  EBERHART, 

Instrumental  Music. 

MISS  EDITH  HODGSON, 

Voice. 

MISS  EBBA  H.  GORANSON, 

Sight  Singing. 

MISS  EVELYN  LEWIS, 

Oratory. 

MRS.  EDITH  ANDREWS, 

Department  of  Extension  Work. 

MISS  MAY  ZEIGLER,  A.B. 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

MISS  CHLOE  LOYD, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  English. 

MISS  IRIS  CALLAWAY, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Mathematics. 

MISS  MAY  SMITH, 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Elementary  Science. 

MISS  MARY  WOODS, 

Assistant  in  Departments  of  History  and  Geography. 

MISS  BESS  M.  BAIRD, 
First  Assistant  in  Department  of  Household  Arts. 

MISS  PARNA  B.  HILL, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Household  Arts. 

MISS  RUTH  C.  BRIGGS, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Household  Arts. 

MISS  ANNIE   MAE   HOLLIDAY, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

MISS   EDITH    GUILE, 

MISS  MATTIE  SUE  BERRY, 

Assistants  in  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

MRS.  J.  W.  BAILEY, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Instrumental  Music. 

MISS  EBBA  GORANSON, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Instrumental  Music. 

MISS  KATE  HICKS, 
Principal  Elementary  School. 


MISS   MAGNOLIA   SCOVILLE, 

Critic  Teacher  Seventh  and   Eighth  Grades. 

MISS  HATTIE  SMITH, 

Critic  Teacher  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  YOUNG, 
Critic  Teacher  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

MISS  VIRGINIA  LOTT, 

Critic  Teacher  First  and  Second  Grades. 

MISS  ADA  JANE  DOLAN, 

Assistant  in  Upper  Grades. 

MISS  LAURA  ELDER, 

Teacher  of  Rural  School. 

MISS  AGNES   GOSS, 

Librarian. 

MISS  MARGARET  M.  GIBBS, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

MISS  MOINA  MICHAEL, 

MISS  ELIZABETH  YOUNG, 

Matrons   Winnie   Davis   Hall. 

MISS  NELLIE  COLBERT, 

MISS  MATTIE  SUE  BERRY, 

Matrons  Gilmer  Hall. 

MISS  VIRGINIA  LOTT, 

Matron  Senior  Hall. 

MRS.   MAGGIE   LAMDIN, 

MISS  EVELYN  LEWIS, 

Matrons  Bradwell  Hall. 

MISS  MIRIAM  HAZELTON, 

Matron  of  Campus. 

MISS  MAMIE  DAVIS, 

Trained  Nurse. 

MISS  EMMIE  JONES, 

Bookkeeper. 

MISS  MOINA  MICHAEL, 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary. 

MRS.  B.  H.  KINNEBREW, 

Housekeeper. 


FACULTY  COMMITTEES,  1918-19 


Library:      Merrill,   Goss,   Hicks,   Sprout,   Brown,   Hodgson. 

Calendar  and  Entertainments:  Linton,  Eberhart,  Michael,  Alex- 
ander, Rhodes. 

Schedule:     Alexander,  Loyd,  Ritchie,  Hollingsworth,  Sell. 

Faculty  Meetings:  Earnest,  Hollingsworth,  Merrill,  Hodgson,  Lin- 
ton. 

Promotion  and  Publicity:      Merrill,  Alexander,  Sell,  Rhodes. 

Curriculum:  Brown,  Ritchie,  Hollingsworth,  Young,  Alexander, 
Randall,   Sell,  Linton. 

Publication:      Merrill,  Brown,  Earnest,  Sell. 

University  Representative:  Ritchie,  Brown,  Alexander,  Hollings- 
worth, Lewis,  Earnest,  Hodgson,  Sell,  Young,  Randall,  Lin- 
ton, Strong,  Loyd,  Hicks. 

School  Organizations:  Ritchie,  Loyd,  Strong,  Sell,  Earnest,  Young, 
Michael. 

Classification:      Hollingsworth,    Brown,    Merrill,   Ritchie,   Sell. 

Alumni-ae:  Loyd,  Hicks,  Woods,  Elizabeth  Young,  Hill,  Callaway, 
Dolan. 

Welfare:  Rhodes,  Davis,  Michael,  Strong,  Randall,  Young,  and 
Matrons. 

Grounds  and  Buildings:      Rhodes,   Sell,  Linton. 

Employment:      Earnest,   Hicks,   Ritchie,   Alexander,   Doolittle. 

Records:     Hollingsworth,  Sell,  Randall,  Strong. 

Selection  of  Uniform:     Randall,  Goss,  Baird,  Hill,  Campbell. 

Absence:      Earnest,  Loyd,  Woods. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  REACHING  ATHENS 


Have  all  baggage  plainly  marked  with  your  name  and  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL,   ATHENS,   GA. 

Arrange  to  reach  Athens  in  the  day  time.  If  this  is  impossible, 
notify  the  Dean  of  the  school  of  the  exact  time  you  will  arrive  and 
of  the  railroad  over  which  you  will  come,  that  some  one  may  meet 
you  at  night. 

The  school  is  on  the  street  car  line,  as  are  also  the  Seaboard, 
the  Gainesville  Midland  and  the  Southern  stations.  It  is  a  five 
minute  walk  from  the  Central  or  Georgia  stations  to  the  car  line. 
The  conductors  on  the  street  cars  will  gladly  tell  you  how  to  reach 
the  school. 

Do  not  give  your  baggage  checks  to  anyone  at  the  depot  but  a 
representative  of  the  school,  and  never  give  them  to  a  negro  dray- 
man.    A  representative  of  the  Normal  will  meet  each  train. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 


The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  "educate  and  train  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  Georgia."  The  terms  of  admission  are  as 
follows: 

First  The  applicant  must  be  sufficiently  mature  and  sufficiently 
well  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  school  successfully.  All 
students,  when  admitted  are  considered  upon  probation  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time;  and,  when  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  the  work 
required,   they   will   be  privately   counseled   to   withdraw. 

Second:  This  institution  is  a  vocational  school,  not  a  reforma- 
tory. We  have  no  punishments.  All  trifling  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations or  careless,  indifferent,  and  improper  conduct  will  subject 
the  offender  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing.  Only  students  with  a 
serious  purpose  are  desired. 

Third:  Good  Moral  Character.  Every  student  will  be  required 
to  hand  to  the  President  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  some 
responsible   party  in   the  home   neighborhood. 

Fourth:  Good  Health.  This  school  is  delightfully  situated  in 
the  Piedmont  Hills.  The  conditions  of  health  here  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. But  in  order  to  protect  our  students  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible we  have  always  on  duty  a  nurse  of  the  very  highest  training, 
whose  business  will  be  to  constantly  inspect  the  dormitories  and 
to  examine  all  the  students  personally  for  all  evidences  of  sickness 
and  ill  health. 

Fifth:  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  must  bring  a  letter 
from  the  home  physician  certifying  that  the  applicant  has  not  been 
exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  the  previous  thirty  days. 
See  blank  for  this  purpose,  next  to  last  page.  This  letter  must  be 
presented  upon  arrival. 

Sixth:  Successful  vaccination  is  also  another  absolutely  neces- 
sary condition  of  entramce.  All  students  upon  arrival  will  have 
their  arms  examined  by  a  physician;  and  if  they  do  not  have  a  satis- 
factory scar,  they  must  be  vaccinated  at  once  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  school  (at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents).  In  all  cases 
it  is  better  for  applicants  to  be  vaccinated  before  coming  here,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  done  with  fresh,  pure,  vaccine  points. 

These  last  two  conditions  are  so  imperative,  and  will  be  adhered 
to  so  rigidly,  that  the  applicant  who  neglects  them  will  be  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  great  trouble  in  entering  the  school.  Plainly 
and  emphatically,  these  things  must  not  be  neglected  by  any  appli- 
cant. 
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Registering. 

Upon  reaching  the  school,  the  student  should  go  at  once  to  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  and  fill  out  a  registration  blank  properly. 
This  blank  is  then  taken  to  the  Dormitory  Manager's  office  where  a 
Dormitory  Room  Ticket  will  be  obtained.  All  moneys  and  fees 
should  at  once  be  paid  at  this  office  and  receipts  secured  for  same. 

The  Classification  Committees  will  meet  the  students  in  various 
class  rooms  for  all  assignments.  The  directory  of  where  these  com- 
mittees may  be  found  will  be  posted  in  conspicuous  places  in  the 
corridors  of  the  academic  building.  In  order  to  be  properly  classi- 
fied at  once,  the  student  should  bring  letter  of  introduction,  health 
certificate,  and  all  reports  from  former  schools  and  teachers. 

Boarding  Department. 

All  dormitories  are  steam-heated,  with  toilet  rooms  and  baths 
on  every  floor  abundantly  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  They 
are  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  healthful  homes  for  the  students. 
All  of  our  dormitories  were  worked  over  last  summer  and  modern- 
ized in  every  respect,  making  them  the  equal  of  the  best  dormito- 
ries in  all  matters  of  convience  and  comfort.  Students  in  each 
dormitory  are  under  the  care  of  a  resident  matron,  who  looks  after 
their  needs  and  comforts.  The  dining  hall  is  one  of  the  best  in  our 
knowledge. 

Board  in  the  dormitories  includes  room,  table  fare,  heat,  lights, 
and  attendants  for  the  rougher  work. 

Each  student  will  pay  for,  and  look  after  her  own  laundering, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  matron  in  charge. 

Each  student  must  bring  a  pillow,  pillow-cases,  bed-clothes  (in- 
cluding at  least  one  white  spread),  towels,  hairbrush  and  comb,  and 
other  personal  toilet  articles;  also  a  bath-robe,  bed-room  slippers, 
overshoes,  wrap  and  umbrella. 

The  male  students  do  not  room  in  the  dormitories.  Rooms  are 
rented  for  them  near  the  campus  and  paid  for  by  the  school.  Such 
students  pay  the  same  rate  for  board  as  outlined  in  the  catalogue, 
furnishing  bedding,  etc.,  just  as  the  girls  do. 

Parents  and  friends  visiting  students  cannot  be  accommodated 
in  the  dormitories,  as  there  is  no  room  for  them.  They  can  secure 
board  in  the  city. 
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EXPENSES 


Terms  for  Board  (Payable  in  advance  as  indicated.) 

September  3rd,    1918 — First  Payment $  30.00 

November  5th,  1918 — Second  Payment 30.00 

January   23rd.    1919 — Third   Payment 30.00 

March  27th,  1919 — Fourth  Payment 30.00 

$120.00 
Matriculation  Fee  (to  be  paid  on  entrance) $      10.00 

Board  for  students  who  do  not  make  the  quarterly  payments,  as 
indicated  above,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $3.75  per  week,  75  cents 
per  day. 

Students  who  cannot  enter  at  the  regular  dates  will  be  received  at 
any  time  during  the  session  just  as  their  opportunities  may  permit, 
board  being  charged  only  from  time  of  entering  school. 

All  students  entering  before  September  loth  will  be  charged  from 
date  of  opening  (Sept.  3rd).  Those  entering  on  and  after  September 
15th  will  be  charged  from  the  date  they  enter  school. 

All  non-resident  students  must  room  and  board  in  the  school 
dormitories.  No  exceptions  will  be  made  to  this  except  by  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  school  authorities. 

There  is  no  tuition  paid  by  Georgia  students.  Students  from  out- 
side the  State  are  required  to  pay  $40.00  per  year;  $20.00  upon 
entrance,  and  $20.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Money  deposited  on  dormitory  account  will  not  be  refunded. 
Money  deposited  on  personal  account  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time.  No  part  of  the  Matriculation  Fee  will  be  refunded  for  any 
reason. 

Checks  for  board  or  tuition  should  not  be  made  payable  to  the 
President,  but  to  the  student. 

Students  must  supply  their  own  text-books.  Books  will  be  fur- 
nished at  publishers'  prices  with  cost  of  handling  added.  A  second- 
hand book-store  is  also  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  who 
wish  to  buy  or  sell  second-hand  books. 

If  advisable  at  any  time  to  raise  or  lower  the  rates  for  board,  the 
right  to  do  so  is  reserved. 

The  School  Farm. 

The  school  has  a  farm  of  214  acres,  which  is  well  equipped  to  fur- 
nish supplies  for  the  dining-room.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  school  farms  in  the  United  States,  and  is  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  pure  and  wholesome  food  for  the  students. 
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Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Hall. 

Students  who  wish  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  Winnie  Davis  Memo- 
rial Hall  must  submit  letters  assigning  them  these  rooms  by  Aug. 
15th.  If  these  assignments  are  not  made  by  this  date,  the  school 
authorities  will  reserve  the  right  to  fill  these  rooms  with  other 
students.  These  letters  of  appointment  can  only  be  secured  through 
the  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  that  furnish  the  rooms.  They  must  be  proper- 
ly signed  by  the  President  of  the  Chapter,  and  mailed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  school  by  August  15th. 

The  Elijah  Clark©  Chapter  Infirmary. 

(Miss  Mammie  Davis,  trained  nurse,  in  charge.) 

This  is  a  pretty  little  building  of  four  wards  with  apartments  for 
the  nurse.  It  has  bathrooms,  lavatories,  toilets,  electric  and  gas 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  gas  ranges.  The  furnishings  are 
entirely  comfortable.  It  is  a  cozy,  quiet  retreat  for  students  who 
from  time  to  time  may  need  such.  The  infirmary  is  in  charge  of  a 
trained  nurse,  most  of  whose  time  is  spent,  not  in  looking  after 
students  who  are  sick,  but  in  caring  for  them,  to  see  that  they  do 
not  get  sick.  With  the  matrons,  she  takes  general  oversight  and 
care  of  the  entire  student  body.  The  nurse  will  also  give  lectures 
on  home  nursing,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  to  certain  classes  during 
the  year.     The  health  of  the  student  body  has  always  been  superb. 

Carnegie  Library. 

This  beautiful  building  was  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  six  years  ago.  It  is  perfectly  equipped  with  handsome 
library  furniture  and  contains  nine  thousand  volumes.  Members 
of  the  faculty  and  registered  students  of  the  School  have  free  access 
to  the  library  and  may  withdraw  books  for  home  use.  To  the 
general  public  it  is  a  reference  library. 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  library  is  to  create  in  the  stu- 
dents an  interest  in  good  literature  and  to  encourage  a  desire  for 
reading,  as  well  as  to  supplement  the  work  of  every  department. 
All  possible  help  is  given  to  the  students'  literary  societies  and 
reference  material  is  put  on  reserve  shelves  for  the  use  of  debaters. 

Periodical  literature  is  of  great  value  in  reference  work,  and  the 
library  subscribes  to  the  following  magazines,  American  Journal  of 
Education,  American  Primary  Teacher,  American  School  Board 
Journal,  Association  Monthly,  Century  Magazine,  Collier's  National 
Weekly,  Cosmopolitan,  Country  Gentleman,  Country  Life  in  Ameri- 
ca, Current  Opinion,  Delineator,  Elementary  School  Journal,  Every- 
body's Magazine,  Good  Housekeeping,  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine, 
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Independent,  Journal  of  Education,  Journal  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology. Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Kindergarten  Review,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Literary  Digest,  MoClure's  Magazine,  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Vocational  Education,  Millinery  Trade  Review,  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World,  Musical  America,  National  Food  Magazine, 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  Nature  Study  Review,  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  North  American  Student,  Outlook,  The  Playground, 
Progress,  Progressive  Farmer,  Review  of  Reviews,  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  School  Arts  Magazine,  School  and  Home,  School  Century, 
School  World,  Story  Tellers'  Magazine,  Survey,  Teachers'  Magazine, 
Travel,  and  World's  Work.  As  the  volumes  are  completed,  they 
are  bound,  and  with  their  indexes  are  of  invaluable  aid. 

The  library  is  open  daily  (except  Sunday)  from  8:45  in  the  morn- 
ing until  6:00  in  the  evening,  closing  for  the  dinner  hour.  Books 
not  reserved  for  classes  may  be  borrowed  from  the  library  for  two 
weeks,  and  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks  more  if  not  called  for. 
Books  which  are  not  returned  on  time  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  two 
cents  a  day.  Books  from  the  reserve  shelves  are  issued  overnight 
and  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  cents  if  not  returned  promptly  the 
following  morning.  All  books  lost  or  damaged  must  be  replaced 
or  paid  for. 

Although  occupied  less  than  six  years,  the  library  has  awakened 
new  interest  and  has  shown  a  marvelous  growth,  the  circulation 
each  year  almost  doubling  that  of  the  previous  year.  From  one  to 
two  hundred  books  are  taken  out  daily,  and  on  an  average  the 
library  is  read  through  more  than  twice  in  every  school  year.  It  is 
the  best  used  library  in  our  knowledge. 

Uniforms. 

To  promote  economy,  simplicity,  and  good  taste  in  dress,  every 
young  woman  in  the  school,  unless  specially  excused  hy  the  Presi- 
dent, is  required  to  purchase  and  wear  the  uniform  adopted  by  the 
school.  Requests  to  be  excused  from  wearing  the  uniform  will  not 
be  considered  except  for  very  exceptional  and  unusual  reasons. 

The  uniform  consists  of  the  following  articles: 

For  church  and  street  wear — a  blue  serge  suit  and  cap,  white 
waist,  tan  gloves,  black  shoes  and  hose. 

For  class  room  wear — a  blue  serge  suit  skirt,  uniform  waist  of 
white  poplin,  blue  Windsor  tie.  In  winter  a  uniform  sweater  may 
be  worn. 

For  summer  and  evening  wear — a  white  poplin  wash  skirt  and 
white  waist. 

The  suit,  cap,  gloves,  white  skirts,  tie  and  sweater  (if  worn)  can 
be  bought  only  in  Athens  and  may  be  ordered  by  mail  before  the 
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student  leaves  home.  Unless  placed  in  advance,  the  order  must  be 
given  immediately  upon  arrival  at  the  school.  The  white  waists 
for  school,  church,  and  evening  wear  must  be  made  of  the  material 
and  according  to  the  patterns  designated  in  the  accompanying  leaflet 
giving  detailed  descriptions. 

The  above  requirements  will  be  rigidly  enforced.  There  must 
be  no  attempt  at  evasion  or  partial  violation  of  these  regulations. 
No  other  articles,  however  similar  can  be  substituted  for  those 
specified. 

Students  are  expected  to  wear  the  uniform  at  all  times  both  on 
and  off  the  campus.  They  need  not  bring  to  the  school  dresses  of 
other  kinds,  for  it  is  desired  that  the  uniform  be  worn  on  all  oc- 
casions. This  uniform  is  pronounced  by  all  experts  who  have  ex- 
amined it  as  the  cheapest,  neatest,  completest  and  best  uniform  pre- 
scribed by  any  institution  in  the  South. 

Uniforms  must  be  kept  in  good  condition.  The  enforcement  of 
all  regulations  with  regard  to  the  uniform  is  within  the  authority 
of  the  matrons  of  the  several  dormitories.  Students  may  be  re- 
quired to  buy  new  garments  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  matrons  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

Students  must  not  sell  or  give  cast  off  uniform  garments  to  persons 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens. 

The  uniform  skirt,  cap,  and  white  waist  should  be  worn  by  for- 
mer students  when  returning  to  the  school  in  September.  All  stu- 
dents must  wear  the  uniform  as  a  traveling  dress  at  all  other  times. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  uniforms  be  ordered  before  leaving  home. 
A  detailed  description  and  order  blank  will  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest made  to  the  Registrar. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Applicants  for  the  Common  School  Methods  Class  or  the  Review 
Class  must  either  have  a  license  to  teach,  present  written  evidence 
in  the  form  of  certificates  from  their  last  instructors,  or  show  in 
examination  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  eight  scholastic  years  of  study.  These  courses  are 
intended  to  prepare  applicants  for  the  state  teachers  examination 
or  for  advanced  work  in  this  school.  Applicants  should  make 
their  choice  between  these  two  courses  under  the  advice  of  in- 
structors here. 

All  male  students  are  excused  from  Physical  Culture,  and  there- 
fore are  required  to  take,  in  the  place  of  these  two  periods,  two 
periods  of  Manual  Arts  or  two  periods  of  Agriculture  until  two 
years  of  work  in  each  of  these  subjects  have  been  completed. 

Common  School  Methods.  Review. 

Professional  Texts  _____   2  English   Composition  _   _   _   _   3 

Methods  in  American   Classics   _____   3 

Language    and    Grammar    _    3  Elementary   Algebra   _    _    _    _    5 

Reading  _________1       English  History 3 

Arithmetic  ________3  Commercial  Geography 

Physiology  ________2  or  Latin   _______3 

U.    S.    and    Georgia    History  Arithmetic  _________   4 

and  Civics  _______3  Physical  Education  _____   2 

Geography  and  Nature  — 

Study    ________2  Total  required 23 

Agriculture   _______2 

Drawing  _________      1  Brief  Courses  in  Manual  Arts 

Public  School   Music   _   _   _   _   2  and     Household     Arts     may     be 

Brief  Course  Cookery  _  _  _  _   1  taken  as  options. 

Brief  Course  Sewing  _   _   _   _    1 

Physical  Education  _____   2 

Total  required  _____  _25 

ACADEMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

Applicants  for  any  of  the  Academic  and  Industrial  Classes  may 
offer  certificates  from  accredited  high  schools  for  entrance  into 
these  classes.  These  certificates  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
preparation  in  those  subjects  which  are  certified  to  and  the  holder 


will  be  allowed  to  take  up  any  advanced  work  based  upon  the  certi- 
fied subjects.  Work  in  one  study  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  work  in  a  different  subject. 

Industrial  students  above  the  Freshman  Class  will  select  the  work 
of  one  of  the  Industrial  Departments  as  a  major. 

Academic  students  may  take  special  courses  in  Household  Arts 
and    Manual   Arts,   arranged   for   that   special    purpose. 

Optional  work  may  be  selected  by  all  students  from  equivalent  or 
lower  classes  to  the  extent  of  the  maximum  number  of  periods  al- 
lowed   each   class. 

Students  electing  the  Academic  or  the  Industrial  Course  may 
select  as  options  subjects  from  the  alternate  course  for  which  they 
can  show  the  required  preparation  and  in  this  way  fill  up  the  num- 
ber of  periods  between  those  required  and  the  maximum. 

An  Industrial  Course  has  been  arranged  for  men  that  will  include 
the  required  work  of  the  regular  Industrial  Course,  together  with 
all  Agricultural,  a  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Woodwork  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  and  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Freshman  Class 


Academic. 

Practical  Pedagogy  _____  1 

English  Classics  ______  2 

Rhetoric  __________3 

Plane  Geometry  ______  4 

Advanced  Algebra  3 

Physics  or  Latin  ______  4 

Ancient  and  Medieval  Hist.   _  4 

Physical  Education  _____  2 


Total  required 23 

Maximum    ______    _2  9 


Industrial. 

English  Classics   ______   2 

Rhetoric 3 

Civics  ___     ________3 

Physics  or  Mathematics  _  _  _   4 

Botany 2 

Physical  Education  _____   2 
Model    and    Plain    Sewing  2 1 
Elementary   Drawing   _    _   2  I    5 
Freshman  Handicrafts.  _  1  J 

or 
Elementary  Agriculture  _  _  _   5 

Total  required 21 

Maximum   _______  _2  7 


Sophomore  Class 


Academic. 

Psychology   ________3 

English  and  American 

Literature  ________4 

Theme  Writing  _______   1 

Solid  Geometry  _______   3 

Chemistry  or  Latin  _____   3 

European  History  ______   3 

Biology 3 


Industrial. 
Required: 

Psychology  ________3 

English    and   American   Lit.    _    4 
Theme  Writing  _______   1 

Shop  Mathematics 2 

Chemistry  _________3 

Biology  __________3 

Physical  Education  _____   2 


Physical  Education -2 

Total  required 22 

Maximum   _______   _2  8 


Electives: 
Agriculture: 

Soils  and  Field  Crops  _  _ 

Household  Arts: 
Cookery  ________ 

Manual  Arts: 

Sophomore  Handicrafts  _ 
Drawing  and  Color  _  _  _ 


_    4 

_   2 


_    2 
_    2 


Total  required  _   _ _22 

Maximum  _______  _28 


Junior  Class 


Academic. 


Industrial. 


History  of  Education  and 

Principles   of  Teaching  _   _   4 

Child  Study 2 

Methods 2 

Methods   of   Teaching 

Literature  ________2 

Expression  _________    4 

Economics  _________2 

Mathematics  or  History  or 
Latin    or    Greek    or    French 
or  Spanish  or  German   _   _   2 
Household  Management 

(for  girls) 2 

Shop  work  (for  boys)  _  _  _  2 
Public  School  Music  _  _  _  _  2 
Physical  Education  _____   2 

Total  required  _____   _2  4 

Maximum    _______29 


Required: 

History  of  Education  and 

Prin.  of  Teaching  _____  4 

Child  Study 2 

Methods 2 

Physical  Education  _____  2 

Electives: 

Agriculture 

Fruit  Growing  and  Vegeta- 
ble Gardening   ______   4 

Ani.  Hus.  and  Poultry 2 

Feeds  and  Feeding  _____   2 

Household  Arts: 

Dressmaking  ________2 

Textile  and  Household  Mg.  _  3 
Milinery  and  Art  Needlework  2 
Principles  of  Cookery  _  _  _  _   1 

Manual  Arts: 

Junior  Handicrafts  _____  2 

Ad.  Drawing  and  Color  _  _  _  2 

Interior    Decoration    _    _    _    _  2 

Costume   Design   ______  2 

Total  required  _____  _20 

Maximum   _______   _2  6 


Senior  Class 


Academic. 


Industrial. 


Methods  and  School  Mgmt.   _   3 
Practice  Teaching   _____   4 

Conference  _________   1 

Nineteenth  Century  Literature 

and  Development  of  Drama  2 
Expression  _________    4 


Required: 

Methods   and   School  Mgmt.   _   3 
Practice  Teaching  ______    4 

Conference  ________   _1 

Physical  Education  _____   2 

Agriculture   ________2 
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Mathematics  or  History  or 
Latin  or  Greek  or  German 

or  French  or  Spanish  _  _  _  2 

Sociology 2 

Agriculture  _______-2 

Public  School  Music 2 

Physical  Education  _____  2 

Total  required  _____  _24 

Maximum  _______  _2  8 


Elecfchres: 
Agriculture: 

Plant  Breeding  and  Farm 

Management  _______2 

School  and  Home  Gardens  _  2 
Agricultural  Education  _  _  _  3 

Household  Arts: 

Ad.  Cooking  and  Serving  _  _  2 
Household  Chemistry  and 

Bacteriology  _______2 

Dietetics,  Organization  and 

Management  _______   3 

Home  Nursing  _______2 

Manual  Arts: 

Mech.   Drawing,    Woodwork   _  2 

Senior  Handicrafts 2 

Advanced    Drawing   and    color  2 

Theory  and  History  of  Design  2 

Total  required  _____  _20 

Maximum  _______  _2  6 


SMITH-HUGHES  COURSE 

Teacher-Training  Course  in  Home  Economics. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Graduation  from  a  four  High 
School  on  the  State  University  accredited  list  or  equivalent.  Such 
course  must  have  included  at  least  one  year  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:      Cookery,  Sewing,  Drawing  and  Color,  Chemistry. 

Graduation  Requirements:  Completion  of  the  following  courses 
(40  credits)  which  includes  one  semester's  practice  teaching,  forty 
days  practical  experience  in  the  Practice  Home,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis. 


COURSE. 


Junior  Class 


Vocational : 

Dressmaking  ________2 

Foods  and  Cookery    (1st  Semes- 
ter). 

Experimental    Cookery 

(2nd  Semester) 3 

Textiles    (1st  Semester). 

Household    Management 

(2nd  Semester) 3 


Senior  Class 


Vocational : 

Dressmaking  (Adv.) 

Cookery  (Adv.)  _  _  _  . 
Dietetics  (1st  Semester) 
Home  Nursing 

(2nd  Semester)    _    _   . 
Practice  Home 


3 
3 

10 
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Art  Needlework    (1st   Semester) 
Millinery 

(2nd  Semester) 2 


10 


Related: 


delated: 

Bacteriology    (1st   Semester) 
Household  Chemistry 

(2nd  Semester)    _____    2 

Rome  and  Social  Economics  _   2 

Leal  Education  _____   2 


Professional: 

Methods — General 
Methods — Special    in    Home 
Economics   Teaching   _    _ 
Practice   Teaching   _    _    _    _ 


Total  required  _____  _20 

Maximum   ________26 


General   Economics    and 

Sociology   ________2 

Costume   Design    (1st   Semester) 
House  Planning  and  Interior 

Dec.    (2nd  Semester)    _   _   _   2 
Adv.    Physiology   and   Hygiene 

(1st  Semester) 2 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene 

(2nd   Semester) 
Physical  Education  _____    2 

8 
Professional : 

History   of   Education   and 

Principles  of  Teaching   _   _   2 

Total  required  _____  _20 

Maximum  _______   _26 

Practice  Teaching  is  provided  for  in  the  Elementary  Training 
School  and  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes  of  the  Normal 
Course.  Each  student  will  have  one  semester's  work  or  seventy- 
two  lessons   (four  times  a  week  for  eighteen  weeks.) 

In  the  Practice  Home  five  students  live  at  a  time  with  an  instruc- 
tor. They  do  all  the  ordinary  house  work  of  a  five  room  house, 
including  planning  of  meals  and  keeping  household  accounts.  A 
garden  is  planted  and  tended.  The  period  of  residence  is  twenty- 
five  days  at  one  time,  fifteen  days  at  another,  making  a  total  of 
forty  days. 

Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Professional  Texts.  Text-book,  Lincoln's  Everyday  Pedagogy  and 
Manual  of  Methods  for  Georgia  Teachers.  A  Manual  of  Meth- 
ods for  Georgia:  (a)  History  and  Principles  of  Education;  (b) 
Methods  of  Teaching  Common  School  Subjects;  (c)  Special 
Day  Programs;  (d)  The  School  and  the  Community.  B.  Read- 
ing Courses,  (a)  The  Teacher  and  the  School,  Colgrove;  (b) 
Civics  and  Health,  Aliens;  (c)  High  School  Administration,  Hol- 
lister. 

Language  and  Grammar.  Text,  The  Modern  Course  in  English, 
Book  II  by  Sanford,  Brown,  and  Smith.  (1)  The  Principles  of 
elementary,  oral  and  written  composition.      (2)   The  analysis  of 
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sentences  and  the  use  of  the  diagram.  (3)  A  detailed  study 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  their  classes,  modifications,  and  con- 
structions. (4)  Discussions  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
composition  and  grammar  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools. 

Reading,  (a)  Study  of  all  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Georgia:  1,  Required.  2,  Supplementary;  (b)  Study  of 
Phonics,  (c)  Study  of  methods  in  teaching  reading,  (d)  Study 
of  the  dramatization  of  literature  suitable  for  children.  (e) 
Discussion  of  suitable  plays  for  school  presentation,  (f)  Dis- 
cussion of  story  telling:  1.  How  to  tell  stories;  2.  What  to  tell; 
3.  Where  to  secure  the  proper  stories:  4.  Stories  suited  to  dif- 
ferent grades. 

Arithmetic.  Text:  Brown  &  Coff man's,  How  to  Teach  Arithmetic. 
This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  who  know  the  subject- 
matter  of  arithmetic  and  who  are,  therefore,  ready  for  a  course 
in  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject. The  work  must,  however,  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
class.  Model  plans  of  lessons  in  both  oral  and  written  arith- 
metic will  be  required  of  the  students,  and  some  practice  in 
conducting  recitations. 

Physiology.  Methods  of  study  and  teaching  the  Physiologies  adopted 
for  use  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  Ritchie  and 
Hutchinson;  Structure  and  Function,  Personal  Hygiene,  and 
the  fundamental  facts  of  Sanitation. 

United  States  History.  Text:  Evans  Essential  Facts  in  American 
History.  1,  Period  of  settlement  and  three  groups  of  civiliza- 
tion developed.  2,  Period  of  Revolution  and  Independence.  3, 
Period  of  Development  of  Government.  4.  Period  of  Sectional 
Antagonisms.  5,  Period  of  Civil  Strife.  6,  Period  of  Progress 
and  Modern  Problems.  Pupil  teachers'  preparation  of  plans  in 
subject  and  method.  Use  of  Library  References.  Use  of  auxil- 
iary material.  Criticisms  of  the  text,  comparison  with  other 
texts.  Practice  teaching  and  observation.  Criticism  of  the 
pupils'  plans,  materials  and  practice.  All  instruction  will  be 
based  on  a  daily  assignment  of  the  texts.  Instruction  in  meth- 
ods will  be  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  any  pupil  not  familiar  with  the  subject  matter  will  be 
entirely  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  class. 

Georgia  History.  Text:  Brooks  History  of  Georgia.  1,  Geographi- 
cal conditions.  2,  First  settlement.  3,  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary Periods.  4,  Georgia  and  her  relations.  5,  Economic, 
social  and  political  aspects  of  slavery.     6,  Georgia  in  Secession 
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and  Georgia  in  the  Civil  War.  7,  Reconstructions.  8,  Develop- 
ments  since    1870. 

Civil  Government.  Text:  Gitteau's  Civil  Government.  1,  Forms 
of  Government  in  the  United  States.  2,  The  Constitution.  3, 
The  Departments  of  Federal  Government.  4,  State,  Local  and 
Municipal  Government. 

Geography.  Text:  Frye's  Common  School  Geography.  A  general 
review  of  geographic  laws  and  facts  together  with  the  method 
of  presentation  best  adapted  to  classroom  work.  The  relation 
.  of  this  science  to  other  school  subjects  will  be  stressed. 

Nature  Study.  Text:  Merrill's  What  to  Teach  in  Nature  Study. 
Reading:  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life.  A  study  of  the  plants 
and  animals  most  likely  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  our 
state.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  method  of  pre- 
sentation.    Both  recitation  and  laboratory  work  will  be  done. 

Agriculture.  Text:  Hunnicutt's  Agriculture,  DeLoach.  1,  The 
soil;  types,  moisture  and  temperature.  2,  Corn,  cotton  and 
other  crops.  3,  The  improvement  of  crops.  4,  Dairying,  the 
the  Babcock  milk  test.  5,  Commercial  fertilizers.  6,  Compo- 
sition of  feeds. 

Drawing.  A  course  in  elementary  drawing.  Outlines  from  nature 
objects;  still  life  drawing;  a  study  of  the  principles  of  perspec- 
tive. 

Physical  Education.  No  text  required.  Floor  work  in  simple 
marches,  calisthenics,  corrective  exercises  and  games.  Out- 
lines and  suggestions  for  teaching  physical  exercise  in  various 
grades. 

Public  School  Music.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers 
to  read  easy  music  at  sight  and  to  lead  their  children  in  simple 
singing  exercises. 

Brief  Course  Cookery.  Text:  Foods  and  Household  Management  by 
Kinne  and  Cooley.  Fundamental  principles  of  cookery  and 
methods  of  teaching  this  subject  in  rural  schools.  Fee  $1.00 
a   semester. 

Brief  Course  Sewing.  Text:  Shelter  and  Clothing  by  Kinne  and 
Cooley.  A  general  course  in  sewing.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
teaching  of  this  and  other  home  industries  in  rural  communi- 
ties. Students  furnish  their  own  materials  for  large  garments. 
Fee  for  other  materials  $1.00  a  semester. 

Review  Class. 

English  Composition.     Text:    Hitchcock's  Enlarged  Practice  Book  in 
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English  Composition.  1,  The  composition  as  a  whole.  2,  The 
construction  of  paragraphs.  3,  The  construction  of  sentences 
and  their  arrangement  in  paragraphs.  4,  The  proper  choice 
and  use  of  words.  5,  The  use  of  punctuation.  6,  The  four 
forms  of  discourse:  Narration,  Description,  Exposition,  and 
Argument. 

American  Classics:  To  be  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
class.  The  chief  works  of  the  leading  American  authors, 
American  Classics,  to  be  selected  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  class.  The  chief  works  of  the  leading  American  authors, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Poe,  Cooper, 
Hawthorne,  Irving,  and  Southern  authors  will  be  used  both 
in  class-room  analysis  and  in  outside  reading.  All  outside 
reading  will  be  reported  upon  in  class. 

Algebra.  Text,  to  be  selected.  This  is  an  elementary  course  but 
students  taking  the  work  are  supposed  to  have  had  one  year's 
work  in  algebra  and  be  able  to  complete  the  text  in  one  year. 

Arithmetic.  Text,  Durell's  Book  Three.  A  thorough  treatment  of 
the  most  practical  topics,  including  industrial  problems  and 
drills  in  oral  as  well  as  written  arithmetic. 

English  History.  Text,  Cheney's  Short  History  of  England.  1,  The 
Great  Dynasties  of  England  and  the  work  accomplished  by 
these.  2,  The  Development  of  English  Institutions,  Liberties 
and  Laws.  3,  Changes  and  progress  in  English  Economics, 
Social  and  Political  conditions.  4,  The  English  National  Ideals 
as  a  basis  for  our  own  history. 

Commercial  Geography.  Text,  J.  Russell  Smith's  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

Latin.  The  work  in  this  class  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to 
review  the  subject.  It  consists  of  drills  in  forms,  vocabularies, 
and  in  Latin-English,  and  English-Latin  Exercises.  Nutting's 
Primer.  Caesar  Book  IV,  War  With  German  tribes,  Chapters 
13-2  0;  Book  V,  Second  Invasion  of  Britain,  Chapters  1-23 
Book  VI,  Customs  of  Gauls  and  Germans,  Chapters  11-28. 
These  chapters  are  chosen  because  the  indirect  discourse  pas- 
sages are  less  difficult  than  in  Book  I.  Any  text  of  Caesar 
may  be  used,  but  preference  is  given  to  Gunnison  and  Harley. 

Physical  Education.     See  outlines  for  Freshman. 

Freshman  Class. 

Practical  Pedagogy.  Dinsmore's,  Teaching  a  District  School;  and 
Kitson's  How  to  Use  Your  Mind;  aim  of  education,  the  efficient 
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teacker;  the  curriculum;  the  lesson  plan  assignment,  and  reci- 
tation; order  and  discipline;  the  physical  environment;  the 
welfare  of  the  children — medical  inspection,  physical  training; 
social  phases  of  education. 

English  Classics.  To  be  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
class,  as  discovered  after  its  organization.  These  classics  will 
be  studied  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity  and  interest  as  the 
class  shows  ablity  to  understand  and  appreciate.  Due  regard 
will  be  had  to  the  list  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  lit- 
erature. 

Rhetoric.  Text,  Genung  and  Hanson's  Outlines  of  Composition 
and  Rhetoric.  Study  of  the  word,  the  sentence,  the  paragraph, 
and  the  composition  as  a  whole  from  the  standpoint,  first  of 
correctness,  second   of  effectiveness. 

Geometry.  Text,  Wentworth^Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
through  Book  V.  In  this  course  exercises  requiring  the  use  of 
instruments  are  introduced  from  the  first.  The  work  includes 
practically  all  the  exercises  and  corrollaries  of  the  text,  and 
demonstrations  of  theorems  are  immediately  followed  by  ap- 
plications in  practical  and  original  exercises.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  orginal  work. 

Algebra-Advanced.  Text  to  be  selected.  Beginning  at  quadratics, 
the  following  topics  are  given  thorough  treatment:  solution 
and  graphical  representation  of  linear  systems  and  of  quadra- 
tic equations  involving  two  variables,  theory  of  exponents, 
radicals  ,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression  and  the 
binomial  theorem. 

Physics.  Text,  Millikan  and  Gale's  Revised  Physics.  Accompanied 
by  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  pupil  will  study  with  the 
facts  and  forces  generally  met  in  daily  life.  Training  in  the 
power  of  independent  thinking,  acquisition  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  understanding  the  world  of  force  and  action  are  kept  in 
view. 

History.  Text:  Robinson  and  Breasted  Outlines  Vol.  I.  This  course 
recommended  by  the  national  committee  is  in  line  with  the 
modern  practice  of  attempting  to  cover  the  essentials  of  Euro- 
pean History  in  the  two  required  years  of  High  School  work. 

I  Semester — Ancient  History.  Briefly  noting  only  those  facts  which 
seem  essential  to  the  understanding  of  today. 

Greek  Period.     Greek  contributions  to  present  day  culture. 

Roman  Period.  Roman  contributions  to  present  day  ideals  especial- 
ly in  law  and  government. 
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II  Semester — Mediaeval  Period.  1,  Development  of  European  States. 
2,  Rise  and  breakdown  of  Mediaeval  Institutions.  3,  Effect  of 
Oriental  Culture  on  Europe.  4,  Rise  of  Towns.  Trade  and  the 
Middle  Classes.     5,  Transition  from  Medieval  to  Modern  Ideals. 

Latin.  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline,  I,  II,  III.  Grammatical 
Drills,   Sight  reading. 

Physical  Education.  No  text-book  required.  Setting  up  exercises; 
light  apparatus;    rhythmical  steps;   indoor  and  outdoor  games. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Psychology.  Text:  Pillsbury's  Psychology.  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy; Nature  and  Function  of  Mental  Processes,  Perception,  Ap- 
perception, Memory,  Imagination,  Association,  Thought,  Induc- 
tion, Deduction,  Feeling,  Emotion,  Instinct,  Interest,  Attention, 
Will,  Habit,  Inhibition,  Character. 

English  and  American  Literature.  Text,  Long's  History  of  English 
and  American  Literature.  The  work  in  this  text  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  study  of  such  classics  as  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene;  a  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays; 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  some  of  the  representative  poems  of 
Burns,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats, 
typical  essays  of  Bacon,  Addison,  Steele,  Lamb,  and  Ruskin, 
the  novels  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot;  and 
the  most  famous  work  of  each  of  the  leading  American  authors. 

Themes.  No  text  book  will  be  used  in  this  course.  Once  a  week 
a  lesson  will  be  given  in  the  writing  of  themes.  The  instruc- 
tions will  be  based  upon  the  errors  made  by  the  students  in 
their  oral  and  written  compositions.  Selected  topics  will  be 
assigned  and  the  students  required  to  collect,  arrange,  outline, 
and  discuss  the  material  bearing  upon  these  topics.  Helpful 
suggestions  and  criticisms  will  be  given  as  needed.  Each  stu- 
dent will  be  required  to  do  original  work  and  to  develop  an 
original  style. 

Geometry.  Text,  Wentworth-Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
correlated  with  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  work  of  the  course 
centers  about  mensuration,  special  attention  being  given  to 
actual  measurements  and  construction  in  the  mensuration  of 
surfaces  and  solids.  The  course  is  planned  to  develop  and  give 
a  clear  understanding  of  many  of  the  rules  and  processes  of 
arithmetic  and  is  important  for  teachers  whose  business  it  is 
to  know  the  why  as  well  as  the  how  of  processes  in  mathe- 
matics. A  full  set  of  dissected  solids  is  supplied  and  serves  to 
add  interest  and  give  the  work  a  concrete  basis. 
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Chemistry.  Text,  Brownlee's  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Manual. 
The  foundation  is  here  laid  for  the  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

Biology.  Text,  Hunter's  A  Civic  Biology,  Eddy's  Text  Book  in 
General  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  and  Jewett's  The  Next  Gene- 
ration. A  study  of  the  structures  and  biologic  functions  of 
typical  plants  and  animals,  leading  up  to  a  more  detailed  study 
of  human  physiology,  anatomy  and  hygiene.  Demonstrations, 
laboratory  and  field  work  will  be  an  important  part  of  this 
course.     Fee,   50  cents. 

History.  Text:  Robinson  and  Beard  Outlines  Vol.  II.  This  com- 
pletes the  required  course  in  European  History  begun  in  the 
Freshman  class.  It  deals  with  Modern  European  States.  The 
Reformation.  Period  of  Absolutism  Revolutions.  Unification  of 
modern  nations.  The  foundations  of  Modern  Democratic  Gov- 
ernments. This  lays  the  foundation  for  understanding  our 
own  government  and  our  own  times. 

Latin.  Work  in  Virgil;  I,  II,  VI,  Books  of  Aeneid.  The  aim  sought 
in  the  study  of  Virgil  is  to  make  the  students  realize  that  they 
are  studying  a  great  literature,  one  to  which  literature  in 
general  is  indebted. 

Physical  Education.  No  text-book  required.  Review  and  continu- 
ation of  all  work  of  Freshman  year.  Calisthenics;  Corrective 
and  Remedial  Exercises;    Simple  folk  dances. 

Junior  Class. 

History  of  Education.  Text:  Grave's  Students'  History  of  Educa- 
tion. Oriental,  Classical,  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Educa- 
tion; Educational  Theories  of  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel.  Herbart,  Spencer,  Present  Tendencies  in 
Education;  Modern  School  Systems;  The  American  Public 
School. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  Text,  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching. 
The  Meaning  of  Education,  of  the  School,  of  the  Curriculum; 
The  Place  of  Instinct,  Interest  and  Attention  in  the  Teaching 
Process;  Principles  of  Teaching  Based  on  the  Laws  of  Associa- 
tion,  Dissociation,   Apperception,   Memory,    Thought,   Action. 

Child  Study.  Text,  Pyle's  Outline  of  Educational  Psychology  and 
Tanner's,  The  Child.  Physical  Development:  (a)  Infancy; 
(b)  Adolescence;  (c)  Maturity.  Mental  Development:  (a) 
Heredity;  (b)  Instincts;  (c)  Memory;  (d)  Attention.  Moral 
Develpoment:  (a)  Habit;  (b)  Self-government.  Fatigue.  Ab- 
normalities. 
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Methods.  No  text-book  required.  The  lesson;  types,  lesson  plan- 
ning, supervised  observation  in  the  Training  School  with  criti- 
cism, group  teaching  by  students  with  criticism. 

Methods  in  Teaching  Literature.  Text:  The  Teaching  of  English 
in  the  Elementary  Schools,  by  Leiper.  This  course  will  in- 
clude lectures  on  what  to  teach  the  elementary  grades  in  lit- 
erature and  how  to  teach  it.  An  outline  course  will  be  made 
for  every  grade  in  the  elementary  school.  Abundant  practice 
in  memorizing  poems  and  telling  stories  will  be  given.  When 
the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  are  reached  the 
simpler  classics  will  be  studied  and  model  lessons  in  them 
given.  The  different  forms  of  literature  will  be  studied  in 
the  text  and  the  manner  of  presenting  literature  to  high 
school  students  will  be  taught.  Emphasis  in  this  course  is 
placed  upon  method. 

Expression.  Text:  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vol.  I  and  II;  The 
Tone  System  in  Public  Speaking  and  Reading;  Shakespeare; 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Caesar,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Twelfth  Night,  (a)  Study 
of  the  principles  of  expression;  (b)  Literary  analysis  of  selec- 
tions; (c)  Toning  selections  for  reading;  (d)  Drill  upon  vocal 
expression,  1,  Vocal  drills;  2,  Breathing  exercises;  3,  Read- 
ing to  an  audience  with  and  without  a  book;  4,  Phonic  drills, 
and  methods  of  teaching  reading;  (e)  Pantomine;  (f)  Moving 
Pictures,  original  scenarios;  (g)  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare; 
(h)    Presenting   scenes    from    Shakespeare   and   other   authors. 

Trigonometry.  Text:  Wentworth-Smith's  Plane  Trigonometry 
without  tables,  and  Wentworth-Hill's  Five  Place  Logarithmic 
and  Trigonometry  tables.  The  course  includes  the  solution  of 
all  kinds  of  triangles  and  other  plane  surfaces  (1)  without  the 
use  of  logarithms  (2)  by  the  aid  of  logarithms.  Field  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  simple  and  inexpensive  instruments  makes 
the  course  practical  and  interesting. 

Political  Science.  Text:  The  material  for  study  is  references,  lec- 
tures and  written  abstracts  rather  than  formal  texts.  This 
course  is  based  on  preparation  requiring  completion  of  stand- 
ard high  school  work  in  history;  it  is  designed  to  give  and 
intelligent  comprehension  of  life  about  us  and  the  require- 
ments  of   citizenship. 

Economics.  Text:  Burch  and  Nearing's  Elements  of  Economics 
and  Carvar's  Principles  of  Rural  Economics.  This  course  is 
planned  to  arouse  students  to  an  intelligent  study  of  home 
life  conditions,   causes  and  consequences. 
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Latin.     First  half  year:      Selected  Odes  from  Horace. 

Second  half  year  Livy. 
French  and  Spanish.     The  first  year  of  a  two  year  course  is  offered 

in    these    languages.      Sight    reading,    translation    and    writing 

from  simple  texts. 
German.     Text:    Keller's  First  Year  German.     Grammar  and  Syntax. 

Reading  of  easy  German  text. 
Greek.     Text:     White's  First  Greek  Book.      First  elements;    verbs, 

syntax,  simple  translation. 
Household    Management.      Text:     Terrill-Bevier-Elliott's    Handbook 

of  Housekeeping,      (a)    House  Construction;    (b)    Furnishings; 

(c)    Processes  of  the  Household;    (d)    Relation   to   Community 

Life;    (e)    Teaching  of  this  subject. 
Physical  Education.      No   text-book   required.      Methods:       (a)    De- 
velopment:      (b)    Choice   of    material;     (c)    Presentation;     (d) 

Notes.      Floor  Work:      Calisthenics;    Tactics;    Apparatus;    Folk 

Dances;  Gymnastic  Games. 
Public    School   Music.      Sight    singing    of    one    and    two    part    songs. 

Rote   Songs,   Elementary  theory  and  methods. 

Senior  Class. 

General  and  Special  Methods.  Text:  Strayer  and  Nors worthy,  How 
to  Teach.  The  Aim  of  Education,  Function  of  Teaching,  Pro- 
vince of  Method,  General  Principles  Underlying  Method;  Psycho- 
logical and  Logical  Organizations  and  Incidentals  and  System- 
atic Treatment  of  Subje  t-Matter;  Forms  of  Instruction;  Ques- 
tioning; Induction;  Deduction  Correlation  of  Subjects  in  the 
Course  of  Study;  Observation  and  Discussion  of  Type  Lessons 
Taught  in  the  Training  School  and  in  the  Rural  School.  Special 
Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,  Spelling,  Language,  Grammar, 
Arithmetic,  History,  Civics,  Geography,  Nature  Study,  Drawing, 
Physiology,  Physical  Training. 

School  Management  and  Supervision.  Text:  Colgrove's  Teacher 
and  the  School.  The  Aims,  The  Teacher,  Qualifications  and 
Promotion,  Incentives,  Coercives,  Records  and  Grading,  Prepra- 
tion,  Course  of  Study,  Daily  Program,  Classification,  Character 
Building,  Rural  School  in  Relation  to  the  General  Rural  Prob- 
lem. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  Observation,  Lesson  Planning, 
Criticism;   Practice  Teaching  under  Supervision,  with  Criticism. 

Conference.  Discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Training  School  of  the 
Rural  School  and  of  vital  educational  problems. 
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Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (First  Semester).  No  text  will  be 
used  in  this  semester's  work  except  classics  from  the  English 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  selected  after  the  class 
has  been  organized  and  its  special  needs  in  literature  dis- 
covered. Much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poetry  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  culti- 
vate in  students  an  appreciation  of  the  deeper  things  in  poetry. 

Development  of  the  Drama,  Its  Progress  and  Masterpieces,  (a)  His- 
tory of  the  Drama:  1,  The  Greek  Drama;  2,  Latin  Drama; 
3,  French  Drama;  4,  English  Drama;  (b)  Dramatic  Construc- 
tion; (c)  Study  of  Masterpieces;  Antigone;  Everyman;  Mar- 
lowe's plays;  Ben  Johnson's  plays;  The  Rivals;  The  School  for 
Scandal;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  Modern  Drama  of  the  English 
School,  the  French  School,  the  German  School,  the  Irish  School, 
the  Scandanavian  School,  the  American  School. 

Expression.  Text:  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vol.  Ill  and  Vol.  IV 
(Review  of  Vol.  I.  and  II);  all  Reading  Books  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Georgia;  Plays  representing  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama;  Shakespeare:  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet.  (a)  Continuation  of  all  work  commenced  in  Junior 
Year,  (b)  Study  of  all  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State, 
both  required  and  supplementary.  (c)  Model  lessons,  using 
the  required  reading  books,  (d)  Presentation  of  scenes  from 
all  forms  of  drama,  Greek  plays;  Morality  plays;  18th  Century 
plays;  Modern  drama;  Shakespeare,  (e)  Presentation  of  class 
plays. 

Analytic  Geometry.  Text:  Tanner  and  Allen's  Brief  Course.  Follow- 
ing a  brief  review  of  algebra  and  trigonometric  conceptions, 
the  course  includes  the  most  important  of  the  topics  usually 
treated  in  this  subject,  as  Cartesian  coordinates,  the  locus  and 
the  equation  of  the  first  degree  and  of  the  second  degree,  with 
a  study  of  the  circle,  parabola,  ellipse  and  hyperbola. 

Business  and  Thrift  Training  Course.  This  is  a  teacher's  course 
planned  to  give  definite  practical  lessons  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  aiding  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  inculcate  in 
their  pupils  correct  business  habits,  habits  of  exactness,  ac- 
curacy and  thrift. 

History.  Text:  Muzzey's  American  History.  1,  Establishment  and 
Separation  of  the  Colonies.  2,  National  and  Sectional  Interests. 
3,  Slavery  and  Disunion.  4,  War  and  Reconstruction.  5,  Polit- 
ical  and   Industrial  Development  since   the   Civil  War. 

Sociology.  Texts:  Ellwood's  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems 
and  Hart's  Educational  Resources  of  Village  and   Rural  Com- 
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munities.     Much  of  the  work  in  the  Senior  class  will  be  devoted 

to  concrete  study  of  home  life  conditions. 
Agriculture.      (See  Senior  Industrial). 

Latin.      Cornelium  Xepos.      Selections  from   Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
French  and  Spanish.     The  second  year  of  a  two  year  course.     More 

advanced  reading,  translating  and  writing  in  these  languages. 
German.     Continuation  of  grammatical  drill.     Reading  of  standard 

literature  in  prose   and  poetry.     Sight  translation. 
Greek.     Text:    White's  First  Greek  Book.     Continuation  of  grammar 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,   Books   1,   2   and   3. 
Physical   Education.      No    text-book    required.      Continuation    of   all 

work  commenced  in  Junior  year.     Theory.     Practice  Teaching. 
Public   School   Music.      Sight   singing   continued.      Advanced   theory 

and   practice   teaching.      Chorus    directing   and   musical   appre- 
ciation. 


INDUSTRIAL  COURSE 


English.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Geometry.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Physics.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Civics.  Text:  Guitteau.  Civil  Government.  The  course  aims  to  give 
a  practical  understanding  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  our 
own  government  on  its  daily  workings. 

Forms  of  Government  in  the  United  States:  Department  of 
The  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Governments.  The  officials 
and  functions  of  Governments.  The  Constitutions  of  State  and 
Nation.     Requirements  of  sound  citizenship. 

Botany.  Text:  Practical  Botany,  Bergen  and  Caldwell.  1,  Seed, 
germination  and  growth.  2,  The  root,  stem  and  leaf.  3,  The 
flower  and  its  function.     4,  Cryptogams,  algae,  fungi,  ferns,  etc. 

Agriculture.  Text:  Practical  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  Ivins  and 
Merrill.  1,  Structure  of  Plants.  2,  Farm  Animals.  3,  School 
gardening.      4,  Soils.      5,  Crops. 

Household  Arts.  First  Semester,  Model  Sewing.  Practical  and 
Ornamental  Stitches  and  their  application.     Fee  $2.00. 

Second  Semester,  Plain  Sewing.  Text,  Shelter  and  Clothing 
by  Kinne  and  Cooley.  Pattern  drafting  and  use  of  bought  pat- 
terns, hand  and  machine  work,  garment  making.     Fee  50  cents. 
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Manual  Arts.  Elementary  Drawing.  Freehand  drawing,  consisting 
of  studies  from  nature  and  still  life.  Mediums:  Pencil,  ink, 
and  brush,  colored  crayon,  water  colors.  Fee  for  materials, 
$1.50   per  term. 

Handicrafts.  Problems  and  processes  in  paper  and  cardboard  con- 
struction, weaving  and  raffia  work.  Methods  suitable  for  ele- 
mentary grades.      Fee   for  material,   $1.50   per  term. 

Physical  Education.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Psychology.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

English  and  American  Literature.     See  Academic  Sophomore  class. 

Themes.  A  theme  once  a  week  upon  some  topic  relating  to  the 
student's  work  in  the  other  departments  of  the  school  or  upon 
some  study  in  literature. 

Shop  Mathematics.  A  practical  course  including  such  topics  as 
house-building,  general  construction,  board  measure,  pulleys, 
belts  and  speeds;  areas  and  volumes  of  solids;  reviews  and 
short  methods. 

Chemistry.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

Biology.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

Agriculture.  Text:  Fletcher's  Soils,  and  Duggar's  Field  Crops. 
Agricultural   Laboratory   Manual,   Sell. 

Soils.  1,  Formation  of  soils.  2,  Composition  and  kinds  of  soils. 
3,  The  benefit  of  tillage  and  plowing.  4,  Commercial  fertili- 
zers. 5,  Laboratory,  Field  Crops,  Corn,  judging  and  improve- 
ment. 2,  Cotton,  fertilizers,  enemies  and  diseases.  3,  Oats, 
structure,  varieties  and  enemies.     4,  Laboratory. 

Household  Arts.  Elementary  Cookery.  Text:  Greer's  Textbook  of 
Cooking.  Fundamental  principles  of  cookery  with  application 
in  laboratory.     Fee,  $2.00  a  semester. 

Manual  Arte.  Drawing.  Still  life,  grouping,  light  and  shade,  theory 
and  principles  of  design.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 

Handicrafts.  Handwork  suitable  for  intermediate  grades.  Med- 
iums: Cardboard  and  paper,  clay,  raffia  and  other  basketry; 
materials,   thin   woods,   etc.      Fee   $1.50   per   term. 

Junior  Class. 

Methods.     See  Academic  Junior  Class. 

History  of  Education  and  Principles  of  Teaching.  See  Academic 
Junior   Class. 
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Child  Study.  See  Academic  Junior  Class. 
Physical  Education.  See  Academic  Junior  Class. 
Agriculture.  Fruit  Growing.  Text:  Productive  Orcharding,  Sears. 
1,  Location  and  planting  of  orchard.  2,  Tillage  and  orchard 
management.  3,  Grafting  and  pruning.  Gardening.  Text, 
Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd.  The  selection  of  a  site, 
soil,  convenience,  etc.  2,  Fertilizers  and  vegetables  suited  for 
the  South.  Animal  Husbandry.  Text,  Farm  Animals,  Hunt 
and  Burkett.  1,  The  relation  of  livestock  to  soil  fertility.  2, 
Cows,  horses,  sheep,  etc.  3,  The  Babcock  milk  test.  4,  Balan- 
ced rations.  Poultry.  Text,  U.  S.  Bulletins.  1,  Study  of  the 
different  breds.  2,  Poultry  houses.  3,  The  management  of 
incubators  and  brooders.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Text,  Profitable 
Stock  Feeding.  1,  Composition  of  feeds.  2,  Selection  of  crops 
for  certain  feeds.  3,  Suitable  feeds  for  various  kinds  of  live- 
stock. 
Household  Arts.  Textiles.  Text:  Gibbs'  Household  Textiles.  Study 
of  textile  fibres,  production  of  fabrics,  selection  of  clothing. 

Dressmaking.  Use  of  patterns,  application  of  design,  gar- 
ment making.     Fee,  50  cents  a  semester. 

Household   management.     See  Junior  Academic  Class. 

Art  Needlework.  Includes  crocheting,  ornamental  darning, 
applique  punch  work,  cut  work,  French  embroidery,  etc.  Ap- 
plication to  useful  articles.  All  materials  furnished  by  stu- 
dent. 

Millinery.  Fundamental  Millinery  stitches,  Making  and  trim- 
ming of  frames  and  hats.     Fee,   $1.00. 

Principles  of  Cookery.  Text:  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
Food,  by  Bevier  and  Van  Meter.     Fee,  $1.00  a  semester. 

Manual  Arts.  Drawing  and  Color.  Charcoal  sketches,  composition, 
landscape  and  pose  drawing,  blackboard  illustration,  and  his- 
tory of  art.     Fee,   $1.50  per  term. 

Handicrafts  III.  Mechanical  drawing,  woodwork,  basketry,  pottery, 
bookbinding,   interior   decoration.      Fee,    $1.50   per   term. 

Costume  Design.  Text:  Art  in  Dress,  Lydia  Bolmar  and  Kathleen 
McNutt.  The  study  of  the  principles  of  design  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  to  costumes. 

Senior  Class. 

Methods  and  School  Management.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 
Practice  Teaching.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 
Conference.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 
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Physical  Education.     See  Academic  Senior  Class. 

Agriculture.  Farm  Management.  Text:  Farm  Management,  Boss. 
1,  Farm  plants,  size  and  location  of  fields.  2,  Market  problems 
and  cooperation.  3,  Records  and  accounts.  Plant  Breeding. 
Text,  Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants,  Davenport.  1,  Natural 
vs.  Artificial  selection.  2,  Variability  and  how  characters  are 
transmitted.  3,  The  systematic  improvement  of  plants.  4, 
Origin  of  domestic  races. 

Agriculture.  School  and  Home  Gardening.  No  text  will  be  used 
but  government  bulletins  and  periodicals.  The  evolution  of 
school  gardens  and  the  present  day  tendencies  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  home  garden.  Work  in  planting,  fertilizing 
and  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables  will  be  required  when 
the  weather  is  suitable. 

Agricultural  Education.  Text:  Agricultural  Education  for  Teachers, 
by  Bricker,  Bulletins,  etc.  1,  Tendencies,  plans  and  aims  in 
agricultural  education.  2,  Home  projects.  3,  Agricultural 
clubs.     4,  Improvement  of  rural  schools,  grounds  and  buildings. 

Agriculture.  Texts:  Elements  of  Agriculture,  Warren.  Agricultural 
Laboratory  Manual,  Sell.  1,  The  soil,  origin,  composition  and 
mulches.  2,  Farm  implements.  3,  Budding  and  grafting.  4, 
Feeds  and  feeding,  balanced  ration.  5,  Insects  and  crop  dis- 
eases. 

Household  Arts.  Advanced  Cooking  and  Serving.  Review  of  ele- 
mentary processes,  with  development  of  more  elaborate  forms 
and  laboratory  application.  Planning  and  serving  of  meals. 
Fee,   $2.00  a  semester. 

Household  Chemistry.  Text:  Goodell's  Household  Chemistry.  Lab- 
oratory studies  and  experiments.     Fee,  $1.00  a  semester. 

Dietetics.  Text:  Sherman's  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.  The 
basic  principles  of  human  nutrition  with  application  to  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  feeding  of  individuals  and  families  under 
varying  physiological,  economic  and  social  conditions.  Fee, 
$1.00. 

Home  Nursing.    Text:    Aiken's  Home  Nurse's  Handbook  of  Practical 
Nursing.     A  study  of  personal,  home  and   school  room  hygiene. 
Suggestions  are  given  by  the  resident  nurse  and  practical  lec- 
tures by  expert  physicians.     Fee,  50  cents  a  semester. 

Organization  and  Management.  A  study  of  the  specific  problems 
connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  home  arts  in  both  town  and 
rural  communities. 
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Manual  Arts.  Advanced  Color.  Pictorial  drawing,  design,  black 
printing,  stenciling,  history  of  art.     Fee,   $1.50. 

Handicrafts.  Woodwork,  mechanical  drawing,  book-binding,  leather 
tooling.  Fee,  $1.50.  Lectures  and  reading  course  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of   Manual  Training. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Professional  Texts.  A  course  based  upon  the  Manual  of  Meth- 
ods for  Georgia  Teachers  and  the  reading  courses  prescribed  for 
teachers  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Methods  of  teaching 
the  common  school  subjects.  Conferences  and  reports  upon  the 
prescribed   reading   courses. 

Required  Reading:  1.  Civics  and  Health — Allen;  2.  The  Teacher 
and  the  School — Colgrove;  3.  High  School  Administration — Hol- 
lister. 

Freshman  Class. 

Practical  Pedagogy.  A  course  treating  as  concretely  as  possi- 
ble the  typical  methods  of  instruction,  the  daily  problems  of  the 
class-room,  and  the  art  of  teaching  in  its  most  practical  form. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Psychology.  A  course  in  Psychology  from  the  standpoint  of  edu- 
cational theory  and  practice.  The  work  includes  a  brief  presenta- 
tion of  physiological  psychology,  a  study  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  mental  processes,  with  special  emphasis  on  perception,  ap- 
perception, memory,  association,  imagination,  thought,  induction, 
deduction,  feeling,  emotion,  instinct,  interest,  attention,  will,  habit, 
character.     Reading  course  required. 

References:  Thorndike,  James,  Dewey,  Titchener,  Angell,  Pills- 
bury,  Munstenberg,  Miller. 

Junior  Class. 

History  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  educational  ideals,  prac- 
tices and  tendencies  of  the  past,  the  great  educational  reformers, 
and  the  principles  derived  from  them,  the  origin  and  development 
of  modern  educational  theory  and  practice.  The  course  embraces 
a  study  of  oriental,  classical,  mediaeval,  and  renaissance  education, 
the  educational  theories  of  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
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Froeoel,  Herbart,  Spencer,  present  tendencies  in  education,  modern 
school  systems,  and  the  American  public  school.  Reading  course 
required. 

References:  Parker's  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, Hoyt's  Studies  in  the  History  of  Modern  Education,  Graves' 
Great  Educators  of  Three  Centuries. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  The  meaning  of  education,  of  the  school, 
of  the  curriculum;  the  place  of  instinct,  interest,  and  attention  in 
the  teaching  process;  principles  of  teaching  based  on  the  laws  of 
association,  dissociation,  appreciation,  memory,  thought,  action, 
Reading  course  required. 

References:  Henderson's  Principles  of  Education,  Bolton's  Prin- 
ciples of  Education,  Jones'  Principles  of  Education,  Bagley's  Edu- 
cational Values. 

Child  Study.  Attention  is  given  to  the  foundation  of  child  study 
in  other  sciences,  and  to  the  more  general,  permanent,  and  prac- 
tical truths  thus  far  revealed  by  students  of  children,  particularly 
regarding  their  physical  nature,  growth,  development,  abnormalities 
and  defects,  with  methods  of  remedy;  tests  and  measurements, 
meaning  of  infancy;  periods  of  childhood;  suggestion,  habit,  moral 
development,  influences  affecting  personality. 

References:  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study,  Rowe's 
Physical  Nature  of  the  Child,  King's  Psychology  of  Childhood,  Sul- 
ly's Studies  of  Childhood,  Hall's  Adolescence,  Tyler's  Growth  and 
Education. 

The  Lesson,  Observation,  Teaching.  Study  of  the  nature,  struc- 
ture, function,  and  place  of  the  lesson;  the  working  of  the  child's 
mind  on  the  progress  of  the  lesson;  the  development  and  formula- 
tion of  principles  underlying  the  recitation,  the  work  of  the  teacher 
in  stimulating  and  guiding  the  child's  activity;  making  lesson  plans 
and  teaching  lesson  wholes  under  systematic  and  constructive  criti- 
cism; methods  of  presenting  subject  matter;  observation  of  a  va- 
riety of  type  lesson   with  reports  and   discussions. 

Four  periods  a  week  should  be  kept  free  for  observation  in  the 
Training  School. 

Senior  Class. 

General  and  Special  Methods.  The  Aim  of  Education,  Function 
of  Teaching,  Province  of  Method,  General  Principles  Underlying 
Method;  Psychological  and  Logical  Organization  and  Incidental  and 
Systematic  Treatment  of  Subject-Matter;  forms  of  Instruction; 
Questioning;  Induction,  Deduction;  Correlation  of  Subjects  in  the 
Course  of  Study;  Observation  and  Discussion  of  Type  Lessons  Taught 
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in  the  Training  School  and  in  the  Rural  School,  Special  Methods  of 
Teaching,  Reading,  Spelling,  Language,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  His- 
tory, Civics,  Geography,  Nature  Study,  Drawing,  Physiology  Phy- 
sical Training,  etc. 

This  course  continues  observation  and  discussion  of  type  lessons 
taught  in  the  Training  School  and  in  the  Rural  School. 

Two  periods  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  should  be 
reserved  for  observation  and  practice.     Reading  course  required. 

School  Management  and  Supervision.  The  aim;  the  teacher,  quali- 
fications and  preparation;  course  of  study,  daily  program,  clas- 
sification, promotion;  incentives,  coercives;  records  and  grading; 
character  building;  special  emphasis  upon  the  rural  school  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  rural  problem.      Reading  course  required. 

References:  Dutton's  School  Management,  Foght's  The  American 
Rural  School,  Bagley's  Class-room  Management,  Arnold's  School 
and  Class  Management. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  Connected  with  the  State 
Normal  School  is  a  well  organized,  thoroughly  equipped  Training 
School  of  eight  grades,  which  serves  both  as  a  school  of  observa- 
tion and  as  a  school  of  practice  for  student-teachers.  Two  periods 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  should  be  reserved  through- 
out the  year  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Observation 
is  begun  in  the  Junior  year  and  continued  throughout  the  Senior 
year. 

As  a  means  of  helping  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  rural  schools 
of  the  state  to  meet  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  modern  rural 
life,  a  rural  school  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
Training  School,  in  which  student-teachers  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  rural  school  problems,  thereby  better  fitting  them- 
selves for  efficient  service  in  country  schools. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  are  required  to  do  practice 
teaching  throughout  the  year  in  the  various  grades  of  the  Train- 
ing School  and  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Rural  School  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Pedagogy  and  the  Principal  of  the  Training  School,  with  the  sympa- 
thetic and  constructive  criticism  of  skilled  critic  teachers.  Before 
teaching,  detailed  lesson  plans  are  prepared  and  submitted  for  criti- 
cism. 

Reading  Course  and  Current  Educational  Literature.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  course  of  study  in  this  department,  courses  of 
reading  are  offered,  based  upon  professional  material  at  hand  in 
the  pedagogical  department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  the  State 
Normal   School.     A   score  or  more  of  current  educational   periodi- 
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cals  coming  to  the  Library  form  tht  basis  of  bi-weekly  class  con- 
ferences throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Conferences  and  Theses.  In  addition  to  the  bi-weekly  class  con- 
ferences, the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  department  of  Pedagogy, 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Training  Schools,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  meet  once  a  week  for  conference  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  the  Training  Schools  and  vital  educational 
problems   in   general. 

Original  investigation  of  some  important  phase  of  education, 
with  a  written  report  thereon,  is  required  of  members  of  the  Senior 
class. 

School  Law.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  salient  provisions  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  common  school  system  of  the  state. 


ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


The  relation  of  theory  to  practice  is  the  same  in  teaching  as 
in  medicine;  hence,  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers require  training  schools  for  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
teaching  just  as  schools  of  medicine  require  hospitals  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  of  medicine.  The  most  important  equip- 
ment for  every  technical  course  in  the  modern  school  is  a  well 
equipped  laboratory.  In  every  Normal  School  the  one  essential 
feature  is  the  Training  School,  it  being  the  pedagogical  laboratory 
in  which  the  student-teacher  observes  the  workings  of  the  child 
mind  and  applies  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  carefully  planned 
teaching  acts. 

The  Training  School  performs  two  distinct  but  related  functions: 
It  furnishes  regular  classes  for  the  observation  of  expert  teaching 
and  serves  as  a  school  of  practice  for  students  in  which  they  may 
serve  an  apprenticeship  as  actual  teachers.  In  the  conduct  of  prac- 
tice it  is  the  general  purpose  to  help  students  to  appreciate  edu- 
cational theory  by  themselves  putting  it  into  practic  and  to  train 
them  in  those  practical  adjustments  which  constitute  effective  teach- 
ing. To  this  end  there  is  a  minimum  of  discussion  and  a  maximum 
of  doing. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Elementary  Training  School  of  the  State 
Normal  School  to  give  to  its  teachers  in  training,  particularly 
Juniors  and  Seniors  and  Specials,  opportunity  to  observe  and  ap- 
ply the  most  approved  methods  in  education,  with  the  idea  of  put- 
ting these  into  practice  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 
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The  Training  School  is  amply  equipped  with  a  library,  a  shop, 
a  gymnasium,  a  kitchen,  and  a  dining  room,  and  the  different  class 
rooms  are  well  eqiupped  with  modern  appliances. 

The  school  is  a  well  organized  one  of  eight  grades,  and  the  course 
of  study  is  planned  to  meet  present  needs  in  the  life  of  the  child  and 
to  suit  the  interests  of  the  various  periods  of  child  development. 
The  work,  so  far  is  practicable,  is  based  upon  present  day  industries, 
and  especially  the  industries  which  are  taught  in  the  school:  Cook- 
ing, Gardening,  Sewing  and  Manual  Training.  In  addition  to  the 
industries  named,  the  course  of  study  includes  Reading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Drawing,  Painting,  Language  and  Grammar,  Literature, 
Elementary  Science,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  History,  Music, 
and  Physical  Training. 

Before  any  student  is  permitted  to  do  practice  teaching  in  the 
Training  School,  the  equivalent  of  academic  and  professional  work 
as  given  in  the  Junior  class  of  the  State  Normal  School  must  be 
satisfactorily  completed. 

The  Senior  Class  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Each  section 
teaches  for  three  months  one  period  a  day  and  four  days  a  week. 
Sixteen  lessons  constitute  a  month's  work.  During  the  time  that 
a  section  is  teaching  the  other  two  sections  observe  and  have  special 
methods  in  all  the  common  school  subjects. 

Before  teaching  in  the  Training  School  School  each  student-teacn« 
er  is  assigned  a  grade  and  a  subject  for  three  months,  and  is  re- 
quired to  make  for  teaching  detailed  plans  which  must  be  sumbit- 
ted  to  the  critic  teacher  for  correction.  After  the  teaching  as- 
signment is  made  four  plans  each  week  must  be  submitted  to  the 
critic  in  charge,  and  four  must  be  accepted  before  a  student-teach- 
er is  permitted  to  teach. 

Before  taking  charge  of  any  grade,  the  student-teacher  must 
observe  at  least  eight  lessons  in  the  grade  in  which  she  is  to  teach, 
and  preferably  eight  lessons  in  the  subject  which  she  is  to  teach. 
She  must  learn  each  child  of  the  grade  by  name,  and  must  learn 
the  regular  critic  teacher's  method  of  managing  the  grade. 

The  practice  teaching  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  critic 
teacher,  the  Director  and  the  Principal  of  the  school  exercising 
general  supervision. 

While  actually  teaching,  the  student-teacher  meets  daily  with 
the  critic  teacher  for  discussions  and  criticisms  of  the  lessons  taught. 
In  these  discussions  the  student-teacher  is  encouraged  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  criticism,  that  is,  to  point  out  defects  and  to  sug- 
gest remedies.  The  Director  and  the  Principal  observe  the  teaching, 
and   meet  with   the  students   and   the  critic  teacher  as  often  as   is 
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practicable  and  take  part  in  these  discussions.  In  addition  to  teach- 
ing in  the  Training  School,  Seniors  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
teaching  and  observing  in  the  Athens  City  Schools.  Observation  is 
also  done  in  country  schools. 

For  one  period  a  week  throughout  the  year,  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  meet  with  the  student-teachers 
in  a  general  conference  for  directions  in  the  practice  teaching,  and 
also  for  study  and  discussions  of  vital  educational  problems. 

In  rating  the  student-teacher's  ability  the  critic  teacher  considers 
the  following  points  or  their  equivalent: 

1.  General  intelligence,  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  ability  to 
formulate  a  definite  problem  in  each  lesson  and  to  select  the  vital 
points  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  to  concentrate  the  teaching 
about  these  few  definite  points. 

2.  Initiative  in  planning  the  lesson  and  provision  for  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  in  securing  and  using  adequate  mate- 
rials and  the  care  of  the  same,  and  in  the  care  of  the  room. 

3.  Tact  in  managing  the  children,  securing  and  holding  atten- 
tion, keeping  all  children  profitably  employed. 

4.  Earnestness,  persistence,  promptness,  responsiveness  to  sug- 
gestions,  attitude   toward   criticism,   helpful  school   spirit. 

5.  English,  culture,  courtesy,  neatness,  voice,  carriage,  poise  and 
confidence. 

At  the  expiration  of  each  teaching  assignment,  critic  teachers 
make  reports,  from  which  an  annual  report  is  made  for  the  em- 
ployment committee.  This  report  consists  of  a  general  estimate 
of  the  student's  ability  and  promise  as  a  teacher  and  such  special 
characteristics  as  will  be  helpful  to  the  employment  committee  in 
properly  supplying  teachers  for  the  positions  which  they  are  re- 
quested to  fill. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL 


Modern  educational  thought  has  centered  about  the  city  school; 
social  and  economic  forces  have  developed  the  city  more  rapidly 
than  the  country,  thereby  retarding  the  growth  of  the  country  school 
and  country  life  in  general. 

It  is  our  purpose  with  a  model  building  and  modern  equipment 
to  help  in  adjusting  the  rural  school  to  the  agricultural  and  domestic 
life  of  the  country;  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  a  rural  school 
may  be  the  social  center  of  community  life;   to  adjust  the  course 
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of  study  to  rural  conditions  and  interests;  to  study  the  problem  of 
the  consolidation  of  schools,  to  show  what  may  be  done  by  one 
teacher  in  carrying  out  a  practical  course  of  study;  to  bring  the 
student-teachers  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  close  contact  with 
the  actual  problems  of  the  country  school.  A  schedule  is  arranged 
by  which  they  may  observe  the  daily  work  of  the  school  and  have 
practical  experience  in  teaching  in  a  country  school. 

The  building  is  modern,  consisting  of  a  main  school  room,  cloak 
room,  and  veranda.  The  size  of  the  cloak  room  permitting  one  side 
of  it  is  utilized  as  a  kitchen.  Here  a  three-burner  oil  stove  has 
been  installed  and  demonstrations  of  simple  cookery  are  given.  One 
corner  of  this  space  is  used  for  individual  drinking  cups  and  towels. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  is  good.  Individual  desks  are  used. 
A  large  stove  with  zinc  jacket  about  it  furnishes  heat.  Three  sides 
of  the  room  are  covered  with  the  best  green  hyloplate  boards.  Four 
large  windows  admit  all  the  light  from  one  side.  Both  doors  and 
windows  are  fitted  with  gauze.  Two  roomy  cabinets  are  used  re- 
spectively for  library  and  dishes  and  linen. 

The  kitchen  and  the  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  are  the  centers 
of  activity.  The  children  are  country  children,  most  of  them  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers.  They  study  practical  agriculture 
along  with  their  garden  work.  They  germinate  seed,  study  the  soil, 
and  learn  the  various  parts  of  the  plant.  The  garden  work  is  not 
simply  experimental;  the  children  use  on  their  table  the  vegetables 
which  they  cultivate.  Some  of  the  products  are  marketed.  Many 
practical  lessons  in  Language  and  Arithmetic  are  based  upon  this 
industrial   work. 

The  idea  of  the  attractive  in  furnishings  is  not  overlooked.  Above 
the  boards,  borders  of  burlap  in  soft  brown  are  mounted.  On  these 
the  color  work  of  the  children  is  arranged.  A  few  copies  of  the 
masterpieces  also  adorn  the  walls.  Shades  of  restful  color  and 
bright  stenciled  curtains  cover  the  windows. 

The  playground  space  is  ample,  and  as  much  outdoor  gymnasium 
work  as  is  practicable  is  given. 

Forty  children  may  be  comfortably  accommodated  at  one  time. 
The  school  is  limited  to  seven  grades,  and  the  courses  of  study 
adopted  for  the  state  schools  is  carried  out.  In  addition  to  this, 
training  is  given  in  practical  school  gardening,  domestic  science, 
singing  and  some  simple  manual  and  color  work. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  noon  lunch  each  day. 
The  table  is  set  for  a  meal,  and  teacher  and  children  lunch  together. 
The  boys  and  girls  wash  the  dishes  and  store  them  away.  This 
furnishes  opportunity  for  teaching  many  neglected  lessons,  and  the 
refining  influence  of  this  training  is  noted. 
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From  four  to  six  student-teachers  are  assigned  to  this  school 
every  month,  having  done  observation  work  before  beginning  their 
actual  teaching. 

The  school  is  a  country  school  and  has  the  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion of  the  County  School  Superintendent  and  the  county  board  of 
education. 


ENGLISH 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Language  and  Grammar:  This  course  embraces  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  principles  of  English  grammar  and  a  discussion  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  Language  Lessons  and 
Grammar.  The  adopted  texts  will  be  used  as  guides  in  this  work, 
and  the  students  will  be  shown  how  to  use  these  books  to  the  best 
advantage.  Radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  nomenclature 
and  form  of  definition  in  English  Grammar,  and  teachers  using 
the  new  textbooks  will  find  themselves  on  unfamiliar  ground,  unless 
they  have  previous  study  and  instruction. 

Review  Class. 

Composition:  This  course  is  for  those  students  who  are  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  rules  for  use  of  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion, and  the  principles  governing  the  correct  choice  and  use  of 
words,  the  proper  construction  and  arrangement  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  and  the  uses  of  the  various  forms  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten discourse  to  take  up  the  study  of  formal  rhetoric  in  the  Fresh- 
man Class. 

American  Classics:  Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  American  authors:  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography,  Irving's  Sketch  book,  Cooper's  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  the  poems  of  Bryant,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow, Poe,  and  Lanier,  the. Essays  of  Emerson,  and  some  of  the 
best  work  by  the  great  American  story  writers  should  be  read 
appreciatively  by  students  in  this  class.  Whatever  of  these  works 
have  not  been  studied  by  the  majority  of  the  class  before  entering 
the  Normal  will  be  taken  up  and  either  studied  in  the  class-room 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  or  read  outside  of  the  class  and 
written   reports  made  upon  them  to  the  teacher. 
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Freshman  Class. 

Rhetoric:  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  a 
better  power  of  expression  and  a  more  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
literature.  Combined  with  rhetorical  theory,  there  will  be  much 
practice  in  composition.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
development  in  each  student  of  an  easy  style  which  preserves  indi- 
viduality while  compelling  the  writer  to  conform  to  good  usage. 

English  Classics:  Students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  are  sup- 
posed to  have  had  studies  in  the  works  of  the  principal  American 
authors.  In  this  class  the  purpose  is  to  give  them  an  intelligent, 
interesting,  and  affectionate  knowledge  of  some  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  English  literature.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  already 
studied  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  Such  students  should 
show  an  acquaintance  with  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Deserted  Village,  The  DeCoverly 
Papers  of  Addison  and  Steele,  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  and 
Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King.  Whatever  works  in  this  list  have 
not  been  studied  or  read  by  the  majority  of  the  class  will  form 
the  material  for  class-room  work  and  outside  reading,  and  the  list 
will  be  supplemented  by  as  much  additional  material  from  English 
and  American  classics  as  the  class  can  master   during  the  yeai 

Sophomore  Class. 

Literature:  English  and  American  Literature.  This  is  a  course 
in  the  history  of  our  literature,  beginning  with  its  origin  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  and  bringing  its  story  down  to  the  present  both  in 
English  and  American  literature.  A  text-book  is  used  in  order  to 
give  the  historical  setting  of  the  authors  and  their  chief  works  as 
well  as  their  relative  importance.  After  the  study  of  the  life  of  an 
author  and  his  times  in  the  text,  his  principal  work  will  be  studied. 
The  course  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  review  of  English  and 
American   literature. 

Themes:      See  outline  page  23. 

Junior  Class. 

Literature:  Methods  in  Teaching  Literature.  This  is  a  course 
strictly  in  methods,  designed  to  show  our  students  what  to  teach 
and  how  to  present  literature  to  every  grade  from  the  first  grade  of 
the  primary  school  to  the  last  year  of  the  four  year  high  school.  The 
course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  teaching  literature 
to  little  children,  the  material  to  be  used  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
the  best  methods  of  presenting  this  material.  A  well-defined  course 
of   literature   will    be   made   out  'by    the   class.      Much    training   in 
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story-telling  and  teaching  poetry  will  be  given  in  this  part  of  the 
course.  The  simpler  and  more  interesting  of  the  American  and 
English  classics  will  then  be  taken  up  in  class,  analysed  and  taught 
as  to  pupils  of  the  grades  from  the  sixth  through  the  high  school. 
A  study  of  the  elements  and  kinds  of  literature  will  accompany 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  material  for  this  being  found  in  the  text. 
Some  of  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  literature  will  be 
used  as  illustrative  material,  and  the  class  will  endeavor  to  discover 
and  practice  the  best  methods  of  studying  these  classics.  This  work 
will  be  closely  related  to  the  observation  and  teaching  done  in  the 
Practice   School. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Literature. 

First  Semester:  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  The  design  of 
this  course  is  to  interest  the  student  in  the  materials  and  history  of 
higher  English  literature;  it  is  a  simple  statement  of  its  principles 
in  relation  to  life,  conduct,  and  art.  True  literature  comforts, 
heartens,  and  uplifts.  Such  literature  calls  for  study  that  it  may 
be  understood,  and  so  enjoyed.  The  student  must  be  given  a  grasp 
upon  the  essentials  necessary  to  appreciation,  and  to  the  formation 
of  an  independent  judgment.  Hence  the  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  art  to  nature;  and  of  literature  to  art;  of  poetry  to  literature, 
and  of  verse  and  prose  to  poetry;  of  the  creative  expression  in 
poetry  proper  and  of  its  association  with  rhetoric  and  logic;  of 
rhythm  and  metre,  melody,  harmony,  and  structural  form  in  verse, 
and  the  relation  of  all  these  to  the  organic  principles  of  speech; 
of  the  kinds  of  poetry,  ballad  and  epic,  reflective  and  descriptive 
recital,  lyric,  elegy,  and  ode,  drama,  pastoral  and  idyl,  satire  and 
philosophical  poem;  finally,  of  tests  in  the  appraisement  of  litera- 
ture as  art. 

The  course  attempts  to  cover  as  much  as  is  possible  of  Nineteenth 
Century  poetry,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  poetry  of  Tennyson 
and  of  Browning.  Its  aim  is,  first,  to  make  the  student  acquainted, 
by  personal  contact,  with  representative  works  of  the  greatest 
English  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and,  second,  to  give 
him  a  general  idea  of  the  important  literary  movements  of  the 
period.  Emphasis  will  always  be  placed  not  on  what  any  one  may 
have  said  about  a  particular  piece  of  literature  to  be  studied,  but 
on  what  each  student  gets  from  his  own  reading  of  that  piece  of 
literature.  Books  should  be  read  as  literature  and  not  as  tasks. 
The  idea  of  study  should  never  be  allowed  to  blind  the  student  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  what  he  reads  was  intended  not  to  be  studied 
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but  to  be  enjoyed.  The  work  aims  to  stimulate  individual  thought 
rather  than  call  for  a  study  of  authorities.  Although  the  reading 
of  literary  productions  of  the  period  studied  is  of  first  importance, 
in  connection  with  such  reading  students  should  never  fail  to  learn 
the  most  important  facts  about  the  career  of  each  author  studied, 
such  as  the  following:  Where  and  when  he  was  born;  where  and 
how  educated;  what  he  did,  and  where  he  lived  during  his  literary 
life;  the  names  and  dates  of  his  most  important  literary  works  and 
the  classes  into  which  they  may  be  divided;  his  place  in  relation 
to  his  contemporaries  and  the  literary  history  of  his  time  the  aate 
of  his  death;  his  rank.  In  this  way  one  realizes  the  personal 
character  of  the  author,  and  thus  appreciates  and  understands 
more  truly  his  writings. 

Second  Semester:  Development  of  the  Drama.  (a)  History  of 
the  Drama:  1,  The  Greek  Drama;  2,  Latin  Drama;  3,  French  Drama; 
4,  English  Drama;  (b)  Dramatic  Construction;  (c)  Study  of  Master- 
pieces; Antigone;  Everyman;  Marlowe's  plays;  Ben  Johnson's  plays; 
The  Rivals;  The  School  for  Scandal;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  Modern 
Drama  of  the  English  School,  the  French  School,  the  German  School, 
the  Irish  School,  the  Scandinavian  School,  the  American  School. 


EXPRESSION 


Realizing  that  the  subject  of  reading  receives  the  least  attention 
of  any  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical advantage,  the  State  Normal  School  is  the  first  school  in 
Georgia  to  introduce  the  study  of  this  subject  as  a  required  course 
for  graduation.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  other  school  the 
only  school  in  the  state  that  now  requires  such  work  for  graduation. 
Students  are  not  alone  given  thorough  drill  in  reading,  that  they 
may  become  good  readers,  but  they  are  instructed  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  reading;  they  are  given  actual  school  room  practice  in 
the  presentation  of  model  reading  lessons;  they  are  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  reading  books  that  are  adopted  for  state  use,  and  in 
the  supplementary  readers  adopted.  The  State  Normal  School 
students,  therefore,  go  out  into  the  schools  of  Georgia  knowing  the 
texts  that  they  are  to  teach;  having  had  drill  work  in  the  actual 
reading  of  the  selections,  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  matter, 
both  required  and  supplementary.  They  know  these  reading  books 
as  individual  books  and  as  to  comparative  values;  they  know  where 
certain  stories  are  to  be  found;    they  know  how  to   connect  stories 
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found  in  different  books;  they  know  which  books  to  send  their  pupils 
to  secure  additional  information  on  subjects  under  consideration; 
they  know  basal  stories  and  material  upon  which  to  found  their 
work  in  geography,  history,  nature  study.  They  become  saturated 
in  the  real  literature  of  childhood;  they  learn  to  discern  between 
the  spurious  and  the  real  in  literature;  to  judge  books  suitable  for 
children,  and  wisely  to  direct  the  reading  of  their  pupils,  and  to 
form  their  taste  for  good  literature.  They  have  had  drill  upon  pre- 
senting plays;  upon  dramatizing  selections  in  the  reading  books; 
in  making  moving  picture  plays  out  of  school-reading-material;  in 
pantomime;   in  story  telling;   in  plays  and  games. 

This  course  is  one  of  the  most  practical  possible,  for  reading  is 
the  basis  of  all  other  studies  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  means  of 
introducing  the  student  into  the  highest  realms  of  thought. 

Elnora  Whitman  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  in  her  recent  book,  "The  Dramatic 
Instinct  in  Education,"  says:  "The  full  possibilities  of  dramatic 
training  as  a  college  discipline  have  by  no  means  been  realized.  The 
benefits  have  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  students.  Fre- 
quently those  who  have  taken  part  in  college  dramatics  look  back 
in  after  years  and  acknowledge  all  that  the  training  did  for  them; 
the  beneficial  results  of  it  for  voice,  poise,  and  movement;  close 
acquaintance  with  the  thought,  and  purpose,  the  melodious  and 
rhythmic  phrasing,  and  the  concise  statement  of  great  writers;  the 
training  of  character.  In  none  of  the  colleges  does  the  presentation 
of  dramas  yet  find  a  recognized  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  there 
has  been  no  successful  effort  to  give  "credit"  to  students  for  work 
done  in  plays.  In  consequence,  the  full  possibilities  of  dramatic 
training  as  a  college  discipline  have  by  no  means  been  realized." 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  Miss  Curtis  is  a  woman  of  wide  learn- 
ing, and  that  she  has  visited  schools  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  compiling  her  book.  Again,  the  State  Normal  School  is 
a  pioneer,  for  dramatic  work  is  required  for  credit  for  graduation 
of  every  academic  student  in  the  school.  This  school  has,  the  first 
of  all  other  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad,  according  to  the 
book  quoted  from,  found  the  true  value  of  dramatic  training,  and 
it  is  not  the  few,  as  in  other  schools,  that  receive  the  benefit,  but 
every  student.  It  is  particularly  of  advantage  that  this  work  should 
be  so  handled  in  a  Normal  School,  for  it  gives  the  graduates  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  meet  similar  situations  in  their  own  schools. 

No  one  can  be  so  successful  in  training  children  for  a  play  as  he 
who  has  not  only  seen  many  plays,  but  who  has  himself  taken  part 
in  at  least  one  well  presented  play.  Our  graduates  receive  indi- 
vidual training,  class  training,  dramatic  training,  teacher-training, 
dramatic-coach  training.     The  teacher  is  thus  prepared,  not  only  to 
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influence  her  pupils,  but  to  make  her  school  the  center  of  community 
life.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  Georgia  are  rural  schools. 
The  teachers  who  go  into  these  rural  districts  should  become  leaders 
of  thought,  instigators  of  higher  ideals,  and  of  standards  of  living 
and  conduct.  Trained  to  give  simple  readings,  to  discuss  books,  to 
prepare  appropriate  programs  for  special  occasions,  to  present  whole- 
some school  and  community  plays,  our  students,  as  few  others  are, 
are  in  position  to  reach  the  homes  and  interests  of  the  community. 
This  is  a  conscious  movement  on  the  part  of  democracy  to  raise 
itself  nearer  to  ideal  democracy  through  the  cultivation  of  the 
aesthetic  sensibilities  and  intellectual  powers. 

The  object  of  the  department  of  Expression  is  to  produce  effective 
readers  and  speakers,  and  competent  teachers  of  the  subject  of 
reading;  to  substitute  simple,  natural  methods  of  expression  for 
the  faulty  delivery  which  commonly  prevails.  The  aim  is  to  supply 
to  those  who  use  the  voice  a  course  as  scientific  and  thorough  as 
can  be  found  in  any  phase  of  education;  to  supply  a  course  which 
is  conducive  to  health;  and  to  add  a  personal  accomplishment.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  following  outline  of  courses: 

Junior  Class. 

Lessons  in  Articulation — freedom  of  organs  of  speech;  placement; 
accurate  moulding  of  the  elements  of  speech;    pronunciation. 

Vocal  Technique — breath  control;  development  of  resonance;  plac- 
ing of  tones;  purity;  tone  projection  flexibility;  compass;  smooth- 
ness;   power,    and    brilliancy   of   tones;    freedom. 

Texts  Used:  Phillip's  Natural  Drill  in  Expression,  and  Evolution 
of  Expression — the  sixteen  progressive  and  graded  steps  through 
which  the  pupil  may  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  criteria  of  the 
teacher.  Study  of  selections  from  the  great  orators,  essayists,  dra- 
matists, and  poets,  illustrative  of  these  sixteen  steps;  the  meaning  of 
the  steps,  and  their  relation  and  interdependence;  drill  work  and 
application  to  the  individual  need  of  the  pupil.  The  methods  of 
instruction  in  this  course  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  laws 
according  to  which  the  mind  unfolds.  The  work  is  fundamental, 
because  it  develops  something  in  the  pupil's  mind  power  at  every 
step;  and  practical,  inasmuch  as  his  practice  is  constantly  tested 
by  his  ability  to  move  his  audience. 

Literary  Analysis — Fundamental  principles  of  expression;  intel- 
lectual conception;  development  of  power  to  read  ideas;  training  of 
the  eye;  cultivation  of  simple  emotions;  series  of  studies  for  de- 
velopment of  directness;  practical  exercises  for  cultivation  of  anima- 
tion  in   reading  and   speaking,  and  in   naturalness  and  simplicity; 
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relation  of  reader  to  audience;  commanding  attention;  intensity  of 
expression;  development  of  momentum;  studies  in  light  and  shade; 
subtlety;  studies  in  fulfillment  of  author's  purpose;  studies  in  at- 
mosphere. 

Dramatic  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  scenes  from  the  best 
dramatists.  Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Julius  Caesar,  As  You  Like  It, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Twelfth  Night. 

Senior  Class. 

To  some  extent,  time  during  this  year  must  be  given  to  methods, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  students  for  teaching.  This  part  of  the 
work  will  consist  in  methods  for  Primary  and  Grammar  grades,  and 
will  include  lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  illustrative  exercises. 
Some  of  the  phases  of  reading  studied  are:  the  relation  of  reading 
to  other  studies  in  the  curriculum;  methods  of  getting  good  reading 
enunciation  and  pronunciation;  phonics;  pitch,  inflection,  modula- 
tion, model  work;  the  development  lesson;  conduct  of  the  reading 
lesson;  emphasis  of  the  importance  of  good  oral  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

The  Senior  work  will  also  include  Prose  Forms  and  Poetic  Inter- 
pretation— expressive  study  of  Description  and  Narrative;  Epic, 
Lyric,  and  Dramatic  poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  interpreter.  Drill  on  steps  of  advanced  criteria  of  expression. 
A  study  of  all  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Dramatic  study  and  interpretation,  plot,  character  study,  and 
presentation  of  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  and  from  modern  dra- 
matists, as  Ibsen,  Rostand,  Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck,  Yeats.  Thor- 
ough study  of  Browning  and  the  Dramatic  Monologue. 

Required  reading:      Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear  and  Macbeth. 

Methods  Class. 

The  work  offered  to  students  taking  the  course  in  Methods  is  de- 
signed merely  to  give  directions  and  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
work  of  teaching  reading  should  be  conducted.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  instruct  in  formal  reading.  To  this  end,  the  work  is  con- 
centrated upon  methods;  devices;  drills  in  phonics,  marking  words 
diacritically;  discussions  as  to  best  ways  of  presenting  various  les- 
sons in  the  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State  of  Georgia;  length 
of  time  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  child's  powers  to  read 
intelligently  and  smoothly;  story  telling,  its  benefits  and  uses; 
dramatics  for  grades;   school  plays;   and  kindred  subjects. 

The  work  will  be  systematically  presented,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
much  valuable  material  will  be  given,  and  that  students  will  derive 
practical  help  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Arithmetic.  This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  who  know  the 
subject-matter  of  arithmetic  and  therefore  prepared  for  a  course 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  The  work  must,  of 
course,  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Model  plans  of  les- 
sons in  both  oral  and  written  arithmetic  will  be  given  by  the 
teacher  and  required  of  the  student,  as  well  as  some  practice  in 
conducting  recitations. 

Review  Class. 

Algebra.  An  elementary  course,  offering  a  thorough  and  mod- 
ern treatment  of  the  most  essential  topics.  Students  entering  upon 
this  course  are  supposed  to  have  had  one  year  of  Beginner's  Al- 
gebra. 

Arithmetic.  In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  processes  and  a  thorough  drill  upon  the 
most  practical  topics,   including  numerous  industrial  problems. 

Academic  Course 

Freshman  Class. 

1.  Plane  Geometry — Five  Books.  In  this  course  exercises  re- 
quiring the  use  of  instruments  are  introduced  from  the  first.  The 
work  includes  practically  all  the  exercises  and  corollaries  of  the 
text,  and  demonstrations  of  theorems  are  followed  immediately  by 
applications  in  practical  and  original  exercises. 

The  subjects  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  if  rightly  studied,  are 
of  great  practical  value  to  the  student  in  many  ways,  and  of  course 
are   indispensable  as  preparation  for  higher  work  in  mathematics. 

Our  aim  is  thorough  mastery  of  these  subjects,  everi  if  only  a 
few  propositions  are  covered  in  a  given  time.  Mastery  is  the  key 
to  progress  in  all  mathematics  and  in  geometry  the  test  of  mas- 
tery is  the  original  exercise. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra.  A  second  course,  offering  a  broader  and 
more  advanced  treatment  than  is  given  in  the  elementary  courses. 
Beginning  with  quadratics,  the  following  topics  are  given  through 
treatment:  the  solution  and  graphical  representation  of  linear  sys- 
tems, and  of  quadratic  equations  involving  two  variables,  theory 
of  exponents,  radicals,  the  progressions,  the  biominal  theorem,  de- 
terminants, logarithms,  supplementary  topics  and  reviews. 
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Sophomore  Class. 

1.  Geometry.  This  is  a  course  in  solid  geometry,  correlated 
with  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  work  of  the  course  centers  about 
mensuration,  requiring  the  measurement  of  all  plane  surfaces  stud- 
ied in  plane  geometry  and  arithmetic,  special  attention  being  given 
to  actual  measurements  and  constructions  in  the  mensuration  of 
surfaces  and  soils.  The  course  is  planned  to  develop  and  give  a 
clear  understanding  of  many  of  the  rules  and  processes  of  arith- 
metic, and  is  important  for  teachers  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
the  why  as  well  the  how  of  the  processes  in  mathematics.  A  full 
set  of  dissected  solids  is  supplied  and  serves  to  add  interest  ana  10 
give  the  work  a  concrete  basis. 

Junior  Class. 

Trigonometry.  This  course  includes  the  solution  of  different 
kinds  of  triangles  and  other  plane  surfaces  (1)  without  logarithms 
(2)  by  the  aid  of  logarithms.  Field  practice  in  the  use  of  simple 
and  inexpensive  instruments  makes  the  course  practical  and  inter- 
esting. The  work  involves  the  solution  of  trigonometric  equations, 
problems  in  heights  and  distances,  development  of  formulas,  in- 
verse functions,  proofs  and  applications  of  fundamental  laws  and 
theorems. 

Senior  Class. 

Analytic  Geometry.  Following  a  brief  review  of  algebraic  and 
trigonometric  conceptions,  the  course  includes  the  most  important 
topics  usually  treated  in  this  subject,  as  Cartesian  co-ordinates  of 
a  point  in  a  plane,  the  locus  and  equation  of  the  first  and  of  the 
second  degree,  with  a  study  of  the  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and 
hyperbola. 

Business  and  Thrift  Training  Course. 

This  course  should  not  be  confused  with  the  usual  commercial 
course  offered  in  Business  Colleges.  It  is  a  teachers'  course,  plan- 
ned to  give  definite  practical  lessons  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
aiding  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  inculcate  in  their  pupils  correct 
business  habits,  habits  of  exactness,  accuracy,   and  thrift. 

The  course  will  consist  of  one  hundred  or  more  lessons,  a  large 
part  of  which  will  contain  exercises  in  business  forms,  business 
usages,  and  experiments  involving  exact  mathematical  calculations. 

The  effort  will  be  made  to  select,  from  the  vast  amount  of  ma- 
terial in  daily  life,  many  topics,  exercises,  and  problems  that  relate 
to    the    production,    marketing,    consumption,    and    conservation    of 
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food,  feed,  fuel,  etc.,  thus  centering  the  work,  as  far  as  practicable, 
around  the  leading  industrial  pursuits  of  our  people. 

Industrial  Course 

Freshman  Class. 
Plane  Geometry.     See  Freshman  Academic. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Shop  Mathematics.     In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
application  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  in  the  various  in- 
dustries,   for    satisfactory   progress   in    this    work,    a    knowledge    of 
plane  Geometry  and  Elementary  Algebra  is  essential. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Physiology.  This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  special  emphasis  being  laid 
upon  the  structure  of  cells.  The  activities  of  tissues  and  organs 
are  taught  in  order  to  give  an  intelligent  basis  for  the  study  of 
hygiene  and   sanitation. 

Papers  written  on  such  subjects  as  Personal  Cleanliness,  Exercise, 
Public  Health,  Bacteria  and  Their  Work,  Pure  Foods,  Hygiene  of 
Digestion,  Ventilation,  Clothing,  Effects  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics, 
are   required   frequently. 

Demonstrations,  microscopic  slides,  charts,  specimens,  models,  a 
full  set  of  radiopticon  mounts,  and  simple  dissections  are  used 
freely. 

Freshman  Class. 

Physics. 

Scope:  Study  of  Measurements,  Properties  and  Phenomena  of  Air 
and  Water,  Force,  Motion,  Energy,  Heat,  Work  and  Machines, 
Sound,  Light,  Magnetism  and  Electricity;  Relation  of  these  to  Life 
and  Progress. 

Laboratory  Work:  One  hundred  experiments,  more  or  less,  ac- 
quainting pupils  with  interesting  and  valuable  applications  of  phy- 
sical laws;  answering  questions  by  trial,  gaining  skill  in  doing, 
training  the  power  of  interesting  observation. 
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Method:  Text  book  to  teach  study,  experiment  to  develop  sight 
and  sense  and  give  clearer  ideas;  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  and  to 
understand — to  answer  the  questions,  what?  and  why?  Much  has 
been  done  for  a  person  when  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  asking  and 
answering  these  two  questions;  science  is  the  most  fertile  field  for 
the  development  of  this  practical  intelligence. 

Means:  The  school  has  a  good  laboratory  equipment  and  supply 
of  apparatus  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Pupils  are  trained  in 
getting  acquainted  with  forms  and  forces  around  them.  They  also 
learn  to  make  simple  devices  to  use  in  schools  where  no  apparatus 
can  be  bought. 

pyiotives:  To  appreciate  the  world,  the  forces  with  which  it  is 
filled  and  the  way  in  which  man  has  used  them;  to  understand  the 
physical  basis  of  our  present  day  civilization  and  teach  our  depen- 
dence upon  machine  and  force;  to  show  that  man  must  choose  be- 
tween science  and  Savagery;  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  wisdom  shown  in  every  property  of  matter  and  characteristic 
of  every  force,  bringing  the  pupil  face  to  face  with  the  fact  of 
abundant  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Chemistry. 

Scope:  Elements  and  Inorganic  Compounds  are  studied  with 
enough  theory  to  make  the  work  have  meaning.  In  addition  to  the 
regulation  study  of  organic  Chemistry  attention  is  given  to  the 
saving  of  wastes  in  home  and  on  the  farm,  and  practical  uses  are 
carefully  studied.  Pupils  are  taught  the  relation  the  subject  of 
Chemistry  has  to  comfort  and  civilization.  Stains,  fumigations, 
tests  for  impurities  in  food  and  drink  are  sample  topics  treated. 

Theory:  Mental  drill  can  be  found  in  any  study,  but  the  mental 
powers  are  exercised  in  different  ways  by  abstract  studies  and  by 
those  dealing  with  realities  more  directly.  Sciences  is  the  proper 
source  for  material  used  in  language  and  the  best  field  for  the  ap- 
plication of  Mathematics. 

Means:  In  the  laboratory  pupils  are  taught  to  do;  action  is  the 
law  of  real  learning.  A  good  equipment,  a  manual,  and  faithful 
practice   under   criticism   develop   practical    efficiency. 

Biology. 

As  study  of  structure  and  biologic  functions  of  typical  plants  and 
animals,  leading  up  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  human  physiology,, 
anatomy  and  hygiene.  This  includes  a  study  of  protoplasm,  meta- 
bolism, growth,  reproduction,  heredity  and  evolution. 
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Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  preservation 
of  specimens,  and  the  making  of  collections. 

Field  work  and  living  organisms  are  studied  when  possible. 
Otherwise,  preserved  specimens,  models,  microscopic  sections,  stere- 
optican  and  radiopticon  mounts  are  used  freely. 


HISTORY 


The  Department  of  History  aims  to  give  such  knowledge  of  the 
past  as  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  life  today,  to  train 
students  in  accuracy  of  study,  in  the  use  of  library  references,  and 
In  the  expression  of  trustworthy  opinion  on  facts,  to  furnish  train- 
ing and  experience  in  methods  of  historical  teaching  to  the  future 
teachers  of  Georgia. 

General  Requirement  of  all  Classes.  In  addition  to  the  text, 
required  readings  and  reference  work  are  assigned  in  every  class  and 
all  History  work  will  be  tested  by  regular  written  assignments. 

Common  School  Methods  Class. 

A  class  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  State 
adopted   texts. 

Prerequisite:  A  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated.  It  is  useless 
for  any  teacher  to  enter  this  course  without  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  required  subjects,  as  subject  matter  will  not  be  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  class. 

Aim:  To  enable  teachers  to  understand  and  use  their  texts  in  the 
most  efficient  and  approved  methods. 

,  Review  Class. 

An   elementary   course   in   English   History. 

Aim:  A  sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  English 
governmental  growth  as  a  basis  for  our  own  hitsory. 

Freshman   Class.      (Academic.) 

Prerequisite — (Preparation).  Such  preparation  as  is  usually 
given  in  public  and  private  schools  in  United  States,  English  and 
•General  History  may  be  offered  as  fulfilling  entrance  requirements; 
but  no  course  in  General  History  can  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to 
or  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Freshman  class. 

Aim:      This   course    is   designed   to    lay   the   foundations   for   the 
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understanding  of  modern  institutions  with  the  emphasis  on  govern- 
ment and  culture.  It  is  in  line  with  the  best  modern  practice  and 
recommendations  of  Committee  of  History  that  European  History 
of  High  School  grades  should  be  covered  in  a  two  year  course  of 
which  this  is  the  first  half. 

I  Semester. 

Ancient  History.  Briefly  noting  only  those  facts  which  seem 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  today. 

Greek  Period.    Greek  contributions  to  present  day  culture. 

Roman  Period.  Roman  contributions  to  present  day  ideals  espe- 
cially in  law  and  government. 

II  Semester. 
Mediaeval  Period. 

1.  Development  of  European   States. 

2.  Rise  and  breakdown  of  Mediaeval  Institutions. 

3.  Effect  of  Oriental  Culture  on  Europe. 

4.  Rise  of  Towns,  Trade  and  the  Middle  Classes. 

5.  Transition  from  Mediaeval  to  Modern  Ideals. 

Freshman  (Industrial.) 

The  course  aims  to  give  a  practical  understanding  of  the  most 
elementary  facts  of  our  own  government  in  its  daily  workings. 
Forms  of  Government  in  the  United  States.  Departments  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Governments.  The  officials  and  func- 
tions of  Governments.  The  Constitutions  of  State  and  Nation.  Re- 
quirements of  sound  citizenship. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Standard  Texts  Ancient  and  Medieval 
History. 

Aim:  A  thorough  understanding  of  modern  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

This  course  completes  the  Elementary  Study  of  European  History 
begun  in  the  Freshman  class. 

Junior  Class. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Standard  High  School  Courses  and 
texts  in  Modern  History. 

A  course  in  Political  Science. 

Aim:  To  give  an  understanding  of  our  fundamental  institutions 
and  governmental  organization  and  some  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  sound  citizenship  and  social  service.     This  course  is  elective 
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and  no  pupil  is  required  to  take  it;  but  it  is  hoped  by  it  to  greatly 
enrich  the  equipment  of  teachers  of  history  in  the  common  schools, 
a  definite  contribution  to  culture  and  method. 

Senior  Class. 

A   course   in   United    States   History. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  understand  the  origins  of  our  nation, 
and  to  gain  some  familiarity  with  the  sources  of  history.  The  course 
will  consist  largely  of  the  use  of  library  references,  which  will  be 
tested  by  written  abstracts. 

For  a  certificate  with  History  as  a  major,  additional  History 
courses  will  be  offered  with  work  in  Geography,  Economics,  Civics, 
English,  and  Psychology  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  head  of 
the  department.  Special  courses,  however,  cannot  be  offered  to 
classes  of  less  than  ten. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  NATURE  STUDY 


Geography  is  now  recognized  as  a  collegiate  study  in  the  best 
schools  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  All  of  the  important  training 
schools  of  college  rank  in  Germany  and  France  offer  advanced  work 
along  this  line.  The  demand  for  a  thorough  and  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  earth  formations  and  earth  conditions  that  have  con- 
trolled man's  civilization  is  strongly  felt  in  the  educational  life  of 
today.  The  Normal  School  offers  a  regular  course  in  geography  to 
prepare  the  teacher  for  the  usual  requirements  of  the  state  com- 
mon schools. 

Common   Schools   Methods    Class, 

Common  School  Geography.  The  aim  sought  in  this  geography 
course  is  to  give  a  general  review  of  primary  geography,  emphasiz- 
ing the  great  world  movements  in  their  relations  to  man's  develop- 
ment. A  thorough  familiarity  of  geographic  fact  and  data  is  neces- 
sary to  a  right  teaching  of  the  subject. 

Review  Class. 

Commercial  Geography.  A  study  of  the  industries  of  man  de- 
termined by  his  environment,  effects  of  climate,  form,  location,  and 
surface  features  of  land  on  man's  efforts  at  trade,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
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NATURE  STUDY 


The  work  in  Nature  Study  will  cover  a  common  knowledge  of 
those  natural  things  about  us  as  a  preparation  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  nature's  laws.  As  much  outdoor  work  as  is  practicable 
will  be  undertaken. 


ECONOMICS 


Purposes:  (1)  To  give  a  simple,  safe  background  to  thinking 
about  our  home  state,  our  home  counties  and  communities,  and 
their  problems;  (2)  to  arouse  our  students  to  an  intelligent  study 
of  homelife  conditions,  causes,  and  consequences;  (3)  to  quicken 
in  them  a  sturdy  civic  and  social  conscience  and  concern;  and  (4) 
to  bring  all  our  thinking  to  bear  at  last  upon  education  as  a  cura- 
tive and  reparative  agency  in  social  progress. 

The  authorities  of  the  school  believe  that  we  ought  thoroughly 
to  know  the  state  that  the  school  was  created  to  serve;  and  that 
students  while  learning  about  Greece  and  Rome  ought  also  to  be- 
come lovingly  familiar  with  their  mother  state  and  their  home 
counties. 

To  this  end,  student  groups  from  the  various  counties  use  their 
spare  moments,  sometimes  for  months,  in  studying  their  home 
counties,  comparing  each  county  with  itself  during  the  census  period 
and  ranking  it  with  all  the  other  counties  of  the  state.  Their  report 
makes  a  sort  of  business  man's  balance  sheet,  showing  in  detail  how 
the  county  has  moved  forward  or  dropped  to  the  rearward  during 
the  ten  years. 

Junior  Class. 

Economics.  This  course  covers  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
rural  economics.  It  is  planned  to  give  the  students  an  understand- 
ing of  actual  life  conditions  that  when  they  go  into  the  field  of  labor, 
they  may  do  so  understandingly.  A  basis  is  laid  for  a  broader  con- 
ception of  social  conditions  in  this  Junior  study  of  the  elements  of 
economics.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
subjects  in  general  to  the  agricultural  conditions  of  our  state  and 
communities.  The  department  believes  that  every  teacher  working 
in  the  state  of  Georgia  should  know  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions where  she  is  laboring.     A  better  understanding  of  how  a  com- 
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munity  lives  enables  the  teacher  to  direct  the  efforts  of  that  com- 
munity in  a  more  enlightened  spirit. 

Senior  Class. 

Sociology.  The  course  offered  the  Senior  Class  in  this  department 
is  a  broader  study  of  the  problems  of  family  life  development  and 
existence  and  of  the  varied  village  and  rural  interests  that  have 
grown  out  of  our  civilization.  As  much  practical  work  in  personal 
investigation  of  home  conditions  as  possible  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  class  during  the  year.  It  is  planned  to  give  our  Seniors  a  clear 
conception  of  educational  resources,  of  community  service,  and  in- 
dividual leadership  as  is  possible  in  a  course  of  this  nature. 

Georgia  Club. 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  of  this  department  a  club  of  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  faculty  has  been  formed  for  general  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  and  sociological  questions  that  arise  in 
our  state.  This  club  meets  every  Monday  morning  and  considers  in  a 
broad  way  facts  and  conditions  worked  out  either  by  individual 
groups  of  students  or  by  classes  in  this  department.  A  definite 
stated  program  is  used  throughout  the  year  and  the  work  frequently 
develops  into  a  laboratory  experiment  that  is  both  profitable  and 
vital  to  the  young  teachers  who  are  to  go  out  into  the  state.  The 
aim  of  this  department  both  in  its  class  room  work  and  in  its 
Georgia  Club  work  is  to  enable  the  teachers  to  be  better  leaders 
in  the  communities  that  they  will  serve.  Detailed  plans  of  com- 
munity work  are  considered  and  suggestions  are  made  to  meet 
conditions  that  continuously  arise  in  our  rural  schools  and  in  our 
rural   communities. 


AGRICULTURE 


Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  only  to  teach  the 
elements  of  agriculture,  but  to  suggest  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject  as  well.  Experiments  will  be  made  in  the  class  room  and 
the  students  will  be  taken  into  the  fields  for  practical  observation. 

The  soil,  the  maintaining  of  soil  fertility,  the  improvement  of 
plants  and  animals,  pruning,  grafting,  commercial  fertilizers,  bal- 
anced rations  and  the  testing  of  milk  are  some  of  the  subjects  that 
will  be  studied  in  this  course. 
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Industrial  Course 

Freshman  Class. 

Botany.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  practical  and  experi- 
mental phase  of  botany.  For  example,  the  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  the  seed,  the  effects  of  cross  fertilization  and  its  relation  to 
plant  improvement  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Seed,  germination  and  growth,  roots,  stems,  the  flower  and  its 
function  and  the  raltion  the  plant  bears  to  its  surroundings,  are 
some  of  the  headings  for  the  subject  matter  in  this  course. 

Elementary  Agriculture.  In  this  course  the  various  phases  of 
agriculture  will  be  studied  in  an  elementary  way.  The  subjects  that 
will  be  given  special  attention  are:  the  plant  and  its  improvement, 
livestock,  feeds  and  feeding,  crop  rotations  adapted  to  certain  locali- 
ties, gardening  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

Three  recitations  per  week  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject while  one  laboratory  period  will  be  devoted  to  school  garden 
work  and  field  studies. 

Sophomore. 

Soils.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  soil  formation,  types  of 
soils,  soil  water,  drainage,  tillage,  the  maintaining  of  soil  fertility 
and  commercial  fertilizers. 

Three  periods  per  week  is  given  to  soil  study  and  one  period  per 
week  of  exercises  in  the  laboratory.     Laboratory  fee,  50  cents. 

Field  Crops.  Corn,  cotton,  oats,  wheat  and  leguminous  crops  are 
given  a  careful  study  in  this  course.  The  structure,  the  composition, 
the  different  varieties  and  how  to  improve  them,  the  soils  best 
adapted  to  the  growth,  the  cultivation,  the  harvesting  and  the  ene- 
mies, will  be  the  order  of  studying  the  various  crops. 

A  continuation  of  the  soil  laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  Field  Crops. 

Junior  Class. 

Fruit  Growing:  The  location  of  an  orchard,  planting,  tillage  and 
orchard  management.  Students  will  be  required  to  do  some  prun- 
ing, grafting,  budding  and  mix  spray  materials. 

Vegetable  Gardening.  The  selection  of  a  garden  site  with  refer- 
ence to  soil,  conveniences,  drainage  and  general  effect  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  planning  of  a  garden,  the  fertilizers  to  be  used  and 
the  vegetables  adapted  to  the  South  will  also  be  discussed. 

Animal  Husbandry.     The  relation  of  farm  animals  to  agriculture 
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and  the  relation  of  diversified  farming  to  soil  fertility.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  etc.,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  dairy  cow  and  the 
care  that  is  necessary  for  the  best  results.  The  amount  and  com- 
position of  milk,  the  Babcock  milk  test  and  balanced  rations  will  be 
studied  in  this  course. 

Poultry.  The  importance  of  poultry  raising,  size  and  location  of 
houses  and  the  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds.  Practical 
work  will  be  given  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  poultry  as  well  as  the 
operating  of  incubators  and  brooders. 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  stu- 
dent familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  stock  feeding.  The  com- 
position of  feeds  and  their  usefulness  for  various  breeds  and  kinds 
of  livestock  as  well  as  the  crops  that  should  be  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose are  among  the  things  taken  up  in  this  course. 

Senior  Class. 

Farm  Management.  Farm  plans,  including  size  and  location  of 
fields,  buildings,  fences,  roads,  different  types  of  farming,  labor, 
ownership  and  rental,  market  problems,  cooperation,  records  and 
accounts  will  constitute  the  greater  part  of  this  course. 

Plant  Breeding.  The  greater  part  of  this  course  will  be  given  to 
the  study  of  the  meaning  of  domesticated  races  and  the  manner  of 
improvement,  and  will  deal  largely  with  plants,  though  references 
will  be  made  to  animals  to  show  comparisons. 

Natural  selection,  artificial  selection,  variation  together  with  the 
effects  of  heredity  and  environment.  The  above  subjects  will  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  plant. 

School  and  Home  Gardening.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  school  gardens  which  will  trace  their  development  from  the 
early  nature-study  gardens  down  to  the  present  practical  home  gar- 
den. Suggestions  will  be  made  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  student  in 
planning  work  at  the  school  as  well  as  supervising  the  home  garden. 

Practical  work  will  be  required  in  planning  and  laying  off  plots, 
soil  preparation,  planting  seeds,  the  methods  of  cultivation  as  well 
as  spraying  for  insects  and  diseases  of  garden  vegetables. 

Agricultural  Education.  The  first  semester  of  this  work  will  be 
devoted  to  the  tendencies  in  agricultural  education,  some  of  the  qual- 
ification that  an  agricultural  teacher  should  have,  the  administration 
and  teaching  of  school  agriculture,  home  projects  and  agricultural 
clubs.  During  the  second  semester,  the  improvement  of  school  con- 
ditions, grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  will  be  the  topics  for  study. 

Agriculture.  This  is  a  course  in  elementary  agriculture  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  expect  to  teach  the  subject  in 
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common  and  high  schools.  Suggestions  will  be  made  as  to  material 
and  methods. 

The  course  will  constitute  a  study  of  the  soil  and  its  relation  to 
temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  various  farm  crops  with  their  care, 
fertilizers,  fruit  growing  and  the  care  and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

Required  of  both  academic  and  industrial  seniors. 


LATIN 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  not  only  to  obtain  a  mastery  of  forms  by 
insistent  drills  in  paradigm  and  vocabularies  with  a  view  to  trans- 
lation, but  also  to  secure  mental  discipline,  improvements  in  English 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  contents  on  the 
literary,  historical,  ethical  and  aesthetic  sides. 

Review  Class. 

The  work  in  this  class  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to  review  the 
subject.  It  consists  of  drills  in  forms,  vocabularies,  and  in  Latin- 
English,  and  English-Latin  exercises.  Nutting's  Primer.  Caesar, 
Book  IV,  War  with  German  Tribes,  Chapters  13-20;  Book  V,  Second 
Invasion  of  Britain,  Chapters  1-23;  Book  VI,  Customs  of  Gauls  and 
Germans,  Chapters  11-28. 

These  chapters  are  chosen  because  the  indirect  discourse  passages 
are  less  difficult  than  in  Book  I. 

Any  text  of  Caesar  may  be  used,  but  preference  is  given  to  Gun- 
nison and  Harley. 

Freshman  Class. 

Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline,  I,  II,  III.  Grammatical  Drills, 
Sight  Reading. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Work  in  Virgil;  I,  II,  VI,  Books  of  Aeneid.  The  aim  sought  in 
the  study  of  Virgil  is  to  make  the  students  realize  that  they  are 
studying  a  great  literature,  one  to  which  literature  in  general  is 
indebted. 

Junior  Class. 

First  half  year:     Selected  Odes  from  Horace. 
Second  half  year:  Livy. 

Senior  Class. 

Cornelium  Nepos.     Selections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
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FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 


French. 


A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First  Year  French — Junior  Class. 

Thorough  study  of  grammar  and  syntax. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  year,  reading  of  French  text,  translation 
and  the  writing  of  lessons  in  French. 
Practice  in  conversational  French. 

Second  Year  French — Senior  Class. 

Continuation  of  first  year  in  grammar  and  syntax. 

Translation  from  English  into  French;  dictation;  French  compo- 
sition; reading  of  about  six  hundred  pages  of  standard  authors, 
classical  and  modern;    parallel  reading  and  conversational  French. 

A  third  year  course  in  French  is  offered  to  students  who  have  had 
a  two  year  course  in  French  either  at  the  Normal  School  or  at  any 
other  institution  of  college  standing. 

This  course,  optional  with  other  studies  as  shown  in  the  curricu- 
lum, is  in  the  nature  of  a  graduate  course  and  is  conducted  entirely 
in  French.  Students  applying  for  this  course  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  grammar  and  syntax,  a  good  reading  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  must  be  able  to  understand  spoken 
French. 

Spanish. 

A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First  Year  Spanish — Junior  Class. 

Introductor  Spanish  course  based  upon  natural  method  and  the 
most  essential  rudiments  of  grammar.  Inflections,  forms,  verbs  and 
syntax  are  carefully  taught  from  the  beginning. 

Translation — Reading  of  easy  Spanish  text — practice  in  conver- 
sational Spanish. 

Second  Year  Spanish — Senior  Class. 

Continuation  of  first  year  in  grammar  and  syntax. 

Translation  from  English  into  Spanish;  dictation;  Spanish  com- 
position; reading  of  about  six  hundred  pages  of  standard  authors; 
parallel  reading  and  conversational  Spanish. 
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GERMAN  AND  GREEK 


German. 


A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First  Year  German — Junior  Class. 

German  I — 1.  Pronunciation;  2.  Grammar  and  Syntax;  3.  Transla- 
tion from  English  into  German;  4.  Reading  of  easy  German  text. 

Second  Year  German — Senior  Class. 

German  II — 1.  Continuation  of  grammatical  drill;  2.  Translation 
from  English  into  German;  3.  Reading  of  Standard  Literature  in 
Prose  and  Poetry;  4.  Sight  Translation. 

Greek. 

A  two-year  elective  course  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and 
optional  with  some  other  studies  as  shown  in  curriculum. 

First  Year  Greek — Junior  Class. 

Greek  I — 1.  Special  attention  to  Elementary  Syntax;  2.  Principal 
parts  of  about  one  hundred  common  irregular  verbs;   3.  Translation. 

Second  Year  Greek — Senior  Class. 

Greek  II — 1.  Continuation  of  grammatical  work;  2.  The  reading 
of  Books  I-III  Xenophon's  Aanabasis. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


The  importance  and  necessity  of  teaching  the  science  of  home- 
making  in  the  common  schools  is  recognized  by  leaders  in  educa- 
tion everywhere.  In  consequence  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  trained  teachers  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  and  for  leaders 
in  Canning  Clubs,  Sewing  and  Cooking  Clubs  and  other  kinds  of 
community  work. 

Fees.  A  fee  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  is  charged 
in  classes  where  laboratory  work  is  done.  These  fees  are  due 
and  payable  in  advance — at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Cooking   Uniforms.      Every    girl    taking    cooking    is    required    to 
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have  at  least  two  all  white  cooking  aprons,  two  hand  towels  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  long,  and  two  navy  blue  or  white  denim  pot 
holders  six  inches  square.  The  aprons  must  be  made  according  to 
Pictorial  Review  Pattern  No.  4523,  or  Butterick  pattern  No.  5162. 
The  material  should  be  firm,  of  good  weight — cotton  sheeting, 
"Fruit  of  the  Loom,"  "Cabot  Cotton,"  Normandy  linen  or  Indian 
Head  are  suggested.  The  apron  should  be  made  two  inches  shorter 
than  the  skirt  of  the  wearer.  These  articles  should  be  made  and 
brought  from  home  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Common  School  Methods  Class. 

Brief  Course  Cookery,  Brief  Course  Sewing.     See  Optional  Course. 
Freshman  Class. 

Sewing  First  Semester.  Includes  the  making  of  a  series  of  articles 
illustrating  practical  and  ornamental  stitches.  Examples — hemming, 
darning,  patching,  gathering,  plackets,  seams,  button-holes,  appli- 
cation of  lace,  insertion  and  embroidery,  hemstitching,  feather- 
stitching.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  accuracy,  neat- 
ness and  skill,  and  to  be  suggestive  of  simple  sewing  lessons  which 
can  be  given  pupils  in  rural  and  graded  schools.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Sewing  Second  Semester.  Simple  pattern  drafting  to  measure- 
ment under  supervision  of  the  instructor.  A  series  of  simple  gar- 
ments are  made — a  cooking  apron  and  three  or  four  pieces  of  under- 
wear.    Material  for  garments  furnished  by  students.     Fee,  50  cents. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Elementary  Cookery.  Fundamental  principles  of  cookery  with 
emphasis  upon  right  habits  of  work.  The  theory  of  and  practice 
in  the  preparation  of  cereals,  breads,  pastries,  meats,  fish,  salads, 
sandwiches,  cakes,  frozen  desserts,  etc.     Fee,  $2.00  a  semester. 

Junior  Class. 

Food  and  Cookery.  First  semester.  A  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  including  a  detailed  study  of  typical  foods,  e.  g.:  Cereals, 
Sugars,  Meats,  and  Meat  Substitutes;  Milk,  Eggs,  Green  Vegetables, 
Fruits.     Fee,  $1.00  first  semester;  $2.00  second  semester. 

Experimental  Cookery.  This  course  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
general  cookery.  Students  are  led  to  discover  the  principles  of  pure 
science  underlying  the  selection,  preparation  and  serving  of  food, 
and  to  make  independent  application  of  these  principles.  Fee,  $2.00 
a  semester. 

House  Planning  and  Interior  Decoration.  These  courses  taught 
by  the  instructor  in  Art  are  specifically  based  upon  the  course  in 
Clothing  and  Household  Management. 


Dressmaking.  Prerequisite:  Freshman  Sewing  or  brief  course  in 
Sewing.  Study  of  patterns  and  design.  During  the  year  students 
will  make  a  shirtwaist  and  skirt,  wool  dress  and  two  dresses  of  wash 
material.  Each  student  will  furnish  her  own  material  for  above. 
Fee,  50  cents  each  semester. 

Textiles.  The  history  of  clothing  and  its  production.  A  study  of 
the  four  important  textile  fibers — cotton,  flax,  silk  and  wool;  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  a  comparison  of  the  wearing  qualities  and  cost 
of  fabrics  made  from  them.  An  effort  is  made  to  develop  good  taste 
and  judgment  in  purchasing  materials  for  school  and  home  use. 

Household  Management.  A  detailed  study  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  house,  dis- 
posal of  wastes,  division  of  income  and  keeping  of  household  ac- 
counts; a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  home  in  maintaining 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  family. 

Household  Management,  Academic  Students.  A  general  course  in 
Household  Management  similar  to  the  above  will  be  required  of  all 
girls  in  the  Academic  Course.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  Household  Arts  in  Rural  Schools. 

Millinery.  The  course  begins  with  fundamental  work-stitches, 
making  of  bandeau,  frames,  bows,  folds,  plaitings;  renovating  and 
tinting.  This  preliminary  work  is  followed  by  making  a  winter  hat 
on  a  buckram  frame,  a  spring  hat  of  braid  and  a  summer  lingerie 
hat.  Fee,  $1,  for  practice  materials.  (Students  furnish  own  ma- 
terials for  hats. 

Art  Needlework.  This  course  includes  simple  embraidery  adapted 
to  school  work,  knitting  and  crocheting.  Application  of  these 
stitches  on  simple  articles.     All  materials  furnished  by  student. 

Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Sanitation  and  Hygiene.  These 
courses  deal  with  the  personal,  domestic  and  public  hygiene  requisite 
to  the  maintaining  of  health  by  the  individual  and  the  community. 

Senior  Class. 

Cookery.  The  study  of  and  practice  in  canning  and  preserving 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  preparation  of  the  more  difficult 
forms  of  breads,  pastry,  meats,  salads,  deserts,  etc. 

Dressmaking.  Prerequisite:  Dressmaking  in  junior  class  or  col- 
lege equivalent.     An  advanced  course  in  clothing. 

Home  and  Social  Economics.  A  study  of  the  place  of  the  family 
in  its  domestic  relations  and  normal  functions  toward  the  larger 
social  group. 

Household  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  including  a  study  of 
the  chemistry  of  many  substances  which  are  used  in  home  activities, 
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such  as  fuels,  water,  air,  soaps,  baking  powder,  foods,  stains,  etc. 

The  principles  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  will  be  applied 
in  order  to  make  the  work  accurate,  and  scientific,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. 

Text:  Household  Chemistry  by  Vulte  and  Goodsell,  and  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Household,  by  Dodd.     Fee,   $1.00. 

Bacteriology.  A  laboratory  course  including  a  study  of  the  cell, 
molds,  yeasts,  forms  of  bacteria,  their  distribution  and  relation  to 
disease  and  the  industries;  disinfection,  sterilization,  incubation,  im- 
munity; making  of  culture  media,  staining  solutions,  and  sides; 
use  of  the  compound  microscope.  Fee,  $1.00.  Prerequisite:  General 
Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

Dietetics.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course.  Study  of  energy,  pro- 
tein, and  mineral  requirement,  effect  of  age,  sex  and  occupation  on 
food  requirements,  infant  and  child  feeding,  diet  and  disease,  the 
planning  of  menus  with  reference  to  bodily  needs  and  cost.  Fee, 
$1.00. 

Methods — Special.  The  history  of  Home  Economics  in  the  United 
States  courses  of  study,  Equipment  and  Cost  of  Maintenance  meth- 
ods of  teaching.     Lecture  and  recitation. 

Home  Nursing.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  nursing,  and  of  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  conditions  in  the  home.  Stress  is  laid  upon  personal 
hygiene:  the  nature  and  treatment  of  emergencies;  the  special  care 
of  contagious  and  infectious  disease;  the  importance  of  diet  in  dis- 
ease with  laboratory  work  in  invalid  cookery.  Demonstrations  and 
laboratory  work  are  given.     Fee,  $1.00  a  semeester. 

OPTIONAL  COURSES. 

To  Academic  students  in  any  class  the  two  following  courses  are 
offered. 

Cookery.  Brief  Course.  A  general  course  in  Foods  and  Cook- 
ery. The  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  will  be  taught  and 
an  endeavor  made  to  give  the  student  such  training  in  the  technique 
of  the  cooking  laboratory  as  to  enable  her  to  teach  the  subjects  in 
rural  schools.     Fee,  $1  each  semester. 

Sewing.  Brief  Course.  A  course  in  Sewing  with  aims  similar  to 
that  of  the  one  in  Cookery  will  also  be  offered  to  all  classes  of 
Academic  Students.  It  will  include  the  making  of  typical  articles 
for  home  and  school  such  as  might  be  made  by  pupils  of  various 
ages  in  rural  schools.  A  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel  will  be 
made  teaching  simple  pattern  drafting,  the  use  of  bought  patterns, 
and  the  principles  of  plain  sewing.     An  elementary  study  of  textile 
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fibers  and  the  selection  of  clothing  will  accompany  the  hand  work. 
Students  will  furnish  their  own  material  for  the  garments.  Fee 
for  other  materials,  $1  each  semester. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EXTENSION  WORK, 

Introduction.  Home  Economics  Extension  Work  is  carried  on  co- 
operatively by  the  Extension  division  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  Geor- 
gia State  Normal  School.  The  extension  Supervisor  in  charge  of  the 
northern  territory  of  Georgia  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  has  charge  of  its  field  activities  in  Home 
Economics  under  the  direction  of  the  Household  Arts  Department. 
As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  relationship,  the  Supervisor  and 
county  teachers  in  Home  Economics  bring  in  reports  from  the  field, 
thus  keeping  the  student  body  informed  of  the  results  of  these 
activities,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  this  work. 

Girls'  Canning  Clubs. 

Home  Gardening.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  most  practical 
manner  possible,  each  girl  cultivating  a  tenth  acre  garden  of  her 
own,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  country  teach- 
er in  Home  Economics.  A  study  of  barnyards  manure  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  is  taken  up,  and  the  child  familiarized  with  plant 
foods,  the  function  of  each  food,  the  mixing  of  fertilizers,  fertilizer 
formulas,  and  use  of  both  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertili- 
zers in  crop  production.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  lessons  on 
humus,  its  use  in  the  soil,  and  its  importance  in  soil  building  and 
conservation. 

Along  with  this  study,  the  girls  begin  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  vegetables.  There  has  been  developed  a  progressive  program 
for  several  years'  work.  A  first  year  girl  raises  chiefly  tomatoes, 
while  the  second  year  girl  continues  the  work  with  tomatoes  and 
takes  up  some  other  vegetable,  usually  string  beans,  Spanish  pep- 
pers or  beets.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  girl  puts  one- 
third  of  her  tenth  acre,  or  a  space  equal  to  that  in  area  into  some 
perennial,  preferably  one  of  the  small  fruits  or  asparagus.  On  the 
other  two-thirds  of  her  plot  she  cultivates  tomatoes  and  some  other 
vegetable.  After  the  fourth  year,  it  is  hoped  the  girl  may  be  induced 
to  go  away  to  school,  provided  there  is  no  adequate  school  in  her 
community,  and  so  during  that  year  the  whole  tenth  acre  is  planted 
out  in  asparagus  beds,  rows  of  well  cultivated  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  etc.  After  four  years  work,  the  interest  of  the 
family  has  been  so  developed  that  during  the  girl's  absence  at  school, 
this  plot  is  carefully  tended  by  other  members  of  the  family. 
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Sewing  and  Handicrafts.  At  intervals,  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  beginning  with  cup 
towels  and  holders.  The  uniform  caps  and  aprons,  with  embroidered 
emblems  are  required  in  the  second  year,  while  later,  uniform 
dresses  of  pink  or  blue  chambry  or  white  cotton  goods  are  made. 

They  are  taught  to  make  baskets  of  pine  needles  and  wire  grass, 
utilizing  these  baskets  later  by  packing  them  with  jars  of  preserves, 
marmalades  and  pickles,  and  selling  them  at  fancy  prices  for  gifts 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time.  They  are  also  taught  to  make 
sewing  screens  and  other  equipment  for  use  in  the  home. 

Canning  and  Preserving.  When  the  vegetables  begin  to  mature, 
the  girls  are  taught  canning  and  preserving,  beginning  the  first 
year  with  the  simplest  processes,  as  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  and 
working  up  to  the  more  difficult  products,  the  making  of  which  in- 
volves much  skill.  The  girls  work  out  these  problems  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  and  are  able  each  year  to  sell  thousands  of  con- 
tainers filled  with  catsup,  relishes,  preserves  and  other  fancy  pro- 
ducts. 

Elementary  Cooking  and  Serving  of  Meals.  First,  work  with 
gardening  is  taken  up,  and  then  is  taught  the  preservation  of  the 
foods  thus  grown.  With  the  canning  and  preserving  over,  the  girls 
are  ready  to  study  the  simple  processes  of  cooking  and  the  serving 
of  meals.  In  this  work  many  of  the  club  products  are  used,  and 
throughout  the  winter  vegetables  are  found  on  the  table.  After 
the  first  year  many  girls  begin  to  carry  on  winter  garden  demonstra- 
tions, and  are  taught  the  value  of  green  vegetables  in  the  diet. 

Girls'  Poultry  Clubs. 

Poultry  clubs  are  organized  among  the  girls  who  are  not  doing 
home  gardening  or  who  have  completed  a  few  successful  years'  work 
in  canning.  This  work  is  carried  on  with  a  small  flock  of  pure-bred 
chickens  that  are  usually  secured  by  buying  a  few  sittings  of  eggs, 
hatching  and  raising  the  chicks.  The  objects  are  to  teach  the  ad- 
vantages of  quality  in  chickens  and  the  results  that  can  be  secured 
by  proper  management.  The  proper  care  of  the  egg  until  marketing 
is  also  taught.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  the  home  and  comes 
directly  under  the  notice  of  the  mother.  In  this  way,  before  the 
work  has  progressed  very  far,  the  mother  is  as  much  interested  in 
better  methods  as  the  daughter. 

Home   Demonstration    Work. 

Growing  out  of  the  work  for  girls,  has  come  a  demand  from  the 
women  for  help  with  their  problems.  As  a  result,  the  home  demon- 
stration work  is  carried  on  with  the  women  making  demonstrations 
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in  home  gardening,  canning  and  preserving,  poultry  raising,  cook- 
ing and  the  making  and  use  of  many  labor  saving  devices  and  home 
conveniences.  In  many  cases  the  women  work  right  along  with 
the  girls,  but  soon  clamor  for  more  advanced  work. 

Among  the  early  activities  of  these  women  is  the  making  of  but- 
ter. With  this  as  a  basis,  special  stress  is  laid  on  sanitation,  and 
in  the  summer  time  this  is  further  emphasized  by  the  making  and 
use  of  the  iceless  refrigerator.  Along  with  this  comes  a  practical 
study  of  bacteriology  and  the  preserving  of  food  in  the  home. 

In  demonstrations  with  poultry,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  only 
pure  bred  chickens  be  raised.  The  feeding  and  care  of  the  flock 
is  studied  with  a  view  to  winter  egg  production.  This,  together 
with  the  vegetables  and  dairy  products,  often  materially  increase 
the  farm  woman's  income.  Then  she  is  ready  to  spend  some  money 
on  house  furnishings  and  home  conveniences,  one  of  the  first  things 
most  eagerly  sought  being  some  kind  of  water  works  system. 

Organization. 

County  Teacher.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
there  are  employed  during  the  year  1916  between  50  and  60  women 
who  devote  practically  all  their  time  to  the  work  outlined,  and 
who  are  known  as  County  Teachers  of  Home  Economics.  These 
women  are  required  to  work  six  days  a  week.  Ordinarily,  they 
spend  five  of  these  days  instructing  their  club  members  and  the 
women  who  undertake  demonstrations  under  their  supervision  either 
in  the  schools  or  in  the  homes.  The  sixth  day  is  devoted  to  corres- 
pondence, making  out  reports  and  other  office  work.  During  the 
course  of  a  year  each  teacher  travels  many  hundred  of  miles,  visit- 
ing at  regular  intervals  the  homes  of  club  members  and  demonstra- 
tors, as  well  as  going  into  the  schools  to  secure  co-operation. 

During  the  year  1915  there  were  enrolled  in  the  Canning  Clubs 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  3,000  girls.  About  300  women  carried  on 
demonstrations  and  were  given  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of 
these  county  teachers.  During  1918  it  is  expected  that  more  than 
a  thousand  women  will  enroll  as  demonstrators  and  carry  on  specific 
demonstrations  as  directed  by  the  county  teachers. 


MANUAL  ARTS 


The  Manual  Arts  Department  is  equipped  to  give  instruction  in 
the  various  phases  of  manual  training  mentioned  below.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Department  is  twofold: 
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First,  to  send  out  teachers  competent  to  teach  hand  work  and 
school  arts  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 

Second,  to  furnish  a  limited  course  to  students  of  other  depart- 
ments who  desire  to  take  the  work  for  its  practical  cultural  value. 

Teachers  who  can  teach  some  phase  of  hand  work  in  connection 
with  the  common  school  branches  are  apt  to  be  sought  for  and  are 
paid  better  salaries  than  those  who  can  teach  the  common  branches 
only. 

Freshman  Class. 

1.  Elementary  Drawing.  Theory  and  practice  of  drawing.  Rep- 
resentation from  nature  and  still  life,  etc.,  in  silhouette,  outline  and 
mass.  From  plant  life,  careful  study  will  be  made  of  facts  of 
growth,  jointing  and  color.  From  object  drawing  comes  study  of 
form  and  proportion.  Study  of  color  scale  and  color  harmonies 
introduction.  Medium  for  this  work;  Pencil,  colored  crayon,  char- 
coal, ink  and  brush,  water  color. 

Handicrafts.  Practical  work  and  discussion  of  problems  and 
processes  in  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  Weaving,  raffia  work 
and  basketry. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Handicrafts.  Mechanical  drawing,  leading  to  practical  work 
in  cardboard  and  thin  wood  construction.  Basketry.  Design  con- 
struction and  decorative  in  connection  with  every  problem. 

Drawing  and  Color,  (a)  Pictorial  Drawing.  Composition,  group- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables.     Objects.     Still  life,     (b)  Design. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Handicrafts.  In  connection  with  woodwork  working  draw- 
ings and  designs  will  be  carefully  considered  for  each  article  to  be 
constructed. 

Design  applied  to  the  making  of  articles  of  household  decoration. 
The  making  of  block  prints,  stencils,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  table  scarf, 
curtain,  bureau  covers,  etc.     Pottery,  book  binding. 

2.  Interior  Decoration. 

3.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Color  in  all  Medium.  Design,  abstract 
and  concrete.     Blackboard  illustration.     Pose  drawing. 

Costume  Design.  The  study  of  the  principles  of  design  and  the 
application  of  these  to  costumes.     Second  semester. 
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Senior  Class. 

1.  Handicrafts.  Applied  to  the  making  of  house  plans.  Blue 
prints.  Color  scheme  for  interiors.  Woodwork.  The  construction 
of  articles  for  home  or  school  use.  Working  drawings  to  precede 
tool  processes. 

2.  Advanced  Course  in  Color  Drawing  and  Color.  Design,  ab- 
stract and  applied. 

8.  Theory  of  History  and  Design.  Reading  required  from  mag- 
azines and  book  as  designated  by  the  teacher. 


SHORT  COURSES. 


The  following  courses  are  offered  as  optionals  to  Academic  stu- 
dents who  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  for  these  subjects. 
One  or  more  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  at  the  discretion  of  the 
students. 

Course  No.   1. 

Drawing.  Two  hours  (one  laboratory  period)  a  week  in  elemen- 
tary drawing.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 

Course  No.  2. 

Handicrafts.  Two  hours  a  week  for  18  weeks  on  basketry  and 
design.  Two  hours  a  week  for  18  weeks  on  cardboard  construction. 
Fee,  $1.50. 

Course  No.  3. 

Advanced  Drawing.  Two  hours  a  week  in  advanced  drawing  and 
color.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 

Course  No.  4. 

Handicrafts.  Required  for  boys:  Wood  Work  and  Mechanical 
Drawing.  A  course  of  shop  work  involving  the  making  of  articles 
suitable  for  home  or  school.  Some  problems  in  carpentry  and  farm 
mechanics. 

Course  No.  5. 

Art  History.  .Stereopticon  lectures,  picture  study,  etc.  One  single 
period  per  week  throughout  the  year.     Fee,  50  cents. 

China  Painting.  China  painting  will  be  offered  as  an  option  to 
those  who  have  completed  Freshman  Drawing. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Physical  education  aims  at  the  highest  possible  condition  of 
health,  through  proper  physical  development.  The  mind  and  spirit 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  and  cultivation  of  the 
physical  nature.  Only  through  harmony  of  body,  mind  and  spirit 
can  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  be  attained. 

Requirements. 

Every  student  in  the  school  is  required  to  take  the  work  in  Phy- 
sical Education.  All  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  given  by  the 
school  physician  only. 

Physical  Examination. 

Twice  a  year  each  students  is  given  a  careful  physical  examina- 
tion, with  a  view  to  correcting  defects  of  the  body,  and  to  note  the 
general  health  and  physical  development  of  the  student.  The  re- 
ports of  these  examinations  are  kept  on  file  in  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor's office  and  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time. 

The  Director  has  daily  office  hours  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  students  on  matters  pertaining  to  their  health  and  phy- 
sical welfare.  All  those  things  Which  make  for  healthy,  vigorous 
bodies  are  given  careful  consideration. 

Gymnasium  Work. 

As  the  primary  object  of  this  work  is  the  promotion  and  preser- 
vation of  health,  much  time  is  devoted  to  corrective,  remedial  and 
preventive  exercises.  The  work  is  carefully  graded  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  various  classes,  and  gymnastic  feats  have  no  place  in 
the  day's  orders. 

In  the  Junior  class,  some  work  in  methods  is  given,  together  with 
outlines  and  work  in  notebooks.  In  the  Senior  class,  normal  train- 
ing in  regular  class  work  is  given.  Courses  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  children's  games,  folk-dances  and  simple  corrective  exer- 
cises are  given,  and  each  Senior  is  assigned  a  definite  amount  of 
practice  teaching,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
department. 

Athletics. 

The  work  of  this  department  includes,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
indoor  gymnastics,  careful  instruction  in  outdoor  games  and  sports. 
A  well  equipped  athletic  field  offers  ample  space  for  tennis,  basket 
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ball,  captain  ball  and  similar  games.  A  number  of  Field  Days  are 
given  during  the  year  to  encourage  the  students  to  participate  in 
healthful  activities.  To  the  victorious  class  in  these  Field  Day 
contests  is  awarded  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  loving  cup. 

Gymnasium  Uniform. 

The  gymnasium  suit  adopted  by  the  school  consists  of  white 
middy  blouse,  black  bloomers,  black  hose  and  black  tennis  shoes. 
Middy  blouse  must  be  all  white,  and,  if  made  at  home,  must  be 
made  of  drilling,  using  Butterick  Pattern  No.  5401.  Both  middy 
blouse  and  tennis  shoes  may  be  bought  in  Athens.  Bloomers  also 
may  be  bought  in  Athens,  but  can  be  made  at  home  at  less  expense. 
Bloomers  must  be  made  of  a  good  quality  of  black  serge,  according 
to  a  uniform  pattern.  Use  Butterick  Pattern  No.  1316,  but  use  a 
half  breadth  more  in  each  leg  than  the  pattern  allows.  Make  a 
four  inch  box  plait  on  each  hip,  remainder  towards  front  and  back, 
having  center  plaits  overlap  one  inch.  Have  bloomers  plenty  long 
in  leg,  and  finish  with  hem  for  elestic. 

Each  student  must  be  provided  with  a  gymnasium  suit  not  later 
than  one  week  after  entrance  to  school. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Realizing  the  demands  for  better  equipped  Instrumental  Music 
Teachers,  the  State  Normal  School  has  within  the  past  year  added 
to  that  department  a  Special  Normal  Course,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  fit  the  student  (at  very  little  cost)   to  teach  Instrumental  Music. 

Sudents  are  not  only  required  to  be  acquainted  with  the  repre- 
sentative works  of  the  best  composers,  but  must  study  the  theory  of 
music,  harmony,  history  and  pedagogy,  and  be  able  to  analyze  and 
criticise  a  musical  composition  intelligently. 

The  standard  has  been  raised,  the  course  carefully  planned,  and 
the  department  is  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  advan- 
tages are  equal  to  any  music  school  in  the  south. 

Grading  and  Classification.  , 

Students  are  graded  and  classified  according  to  their  technical 
skill,  and  their  general  musical  knowledge.  They  are  required  to 
bring  with  them  a  complete  list  of  studies  and  pieces,  that  they 
may  be  given  credit  for  same. 

Especially  attention  is  given  to  ensemble  playing.     All  students 
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who  study  piano  are  required  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
this  line  of  work  and  to  appear  from  time  to  time  in  public  recital. 

Teacher's  Certificate. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  special  course  in  Musical  Theory, 
Harmony,  History,  Pedagogy  and  the  requirements  of  studies  and 
pieces,  a  teacher's  certificate  will  be  granted. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  render  at  least  three  numbers  from 
the  world's  most  noted  composers,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  before 
a   selected   committee. 

Vocal  Music. 

This  department  is  divided  into  two  separate  courses. 

1.  Common  School  Music.  This  is  a  course  offered  two  periods  a 
week  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  to  all  Academic  students.  It 
seeks  to  give  to  all  students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music.  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  sight  reading  and  the  application  of  rote  songs  in  lower 
grades. 

Junior  Year.  Sight  reading  of  one  and  two  part  songs.  Elemen- 
tary theory. 

Senior  Year.  Sight  reading  continued.  Advanced  theory.  Rote 
singing   and   practice   teaching. 

A  special  course  is  also  given  to  students  of  the  Common  School 
Methods  Class. 

Sight  reading;  Elementary  theory;  Rote  songs  and  practice  teach- 
ing. 

Text:  New  Educational  Course.  One  period  every  day  is  devoted 
to  chorus  singing  of  entire  student  body. 

Special  chorus  work  is  also  given  to  anyone  who  desires  to  join 
the  Glee  Club. 

2.  Voice  Culture.  This  course  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  nine 
weeks  each.  A  small  fee  of  $10.75  per  term  is  charged.  This 
includes  use  of  piano  for  practice.  Two  pupils  in  a  class.  This 
takes  up  the  proper  placing  of  the  voice,  breath  control,  relaxation, 
phrasing,  and  song  interpretation. 

Vocalizes — Sieber,  Marohesi,  Concona  and  Panofka.  Study  of 
best  songs  from  modern  composers  and  best  masters. 

Requirements  for  Certificate.  Any  student  who  has  completed  the 
Sophomore  year,  may  secure  a  certificate  with:  Four  years  of  satis- 
factory work  in  voice  culture,  theory,  sight  singing,  musical  history 
piano,  Italian,  German  or  French. 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  course  of  private  instruction 
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in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin  and  Harmony.  The  year  is  divided  into  four 
terms,  nine  weeks  each.  Tuition  payable  in  advance  at  time  dormi- 
tory fee  is  due.  Piano  practice  included.  Tuition  when  once  paid 
will  not  be  refunded. 

Piano,  two  periods  each  week $10.75  per  term 

Voice,  two  periods  each  week 10.75   per  term 

Violin,  two  periods  each  week 9.00   per  term 

Harmony,  two  periods  each  week 9.00  per  term 

Public  School  Music. 

Of  all  the  avenues  of  opportunity  opening  for  real  music  work 
that  pays,  that  of  the  public  school  is  far  the  widest  and  most  prom- 
ising. The  children  of  today  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  and  if 
music  is  to  become  a  real  factor  in  our  national  life,  it  must  come 
about  by  permitting  the  youth  to  live  with  music  as  they  do  with 
language. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  to  all  the  students  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  public  schools  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  music,  sight  singing  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
methods  involved  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  To  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  music,  by  the  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
greatest  composers,  can  be  the  means  of  enriching  the  lives  of  the 
vast  army  of  young  people  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  by 
preparing  them  to  enjoy  good  music. 

A  special  course  is  also  given  to  students  of  the  Common  School 
Methods  Class. 

Glee  Club. 

This  is  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  serious  study  of  classi- 
cal compositions  as  well  as  recreative  choral  work.  The  organiza- 
tion not  only  gives  two  concerts  annually,  but  assists  at  other  func- 
tions of  the  school. 

It  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  music  department. 


ORATORY 


The  course  in  Oratory  is  designed  to  develop  the  student  in  the 
art  of  expression   through   speech,   gesture  and  presence. 

Oratory,  like  all  other  arts,  is  born  of  the  natural  desire  to  give 
expression  to  one's  self.  The  ability  grows  greater  as  one  exercises 
the  power.     To  give  adequate  expression  to  one's  own  thoughts  or 
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the  thoughts  of  another  through  the  agents  of  vocal  expression,  is 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  individual  whatever  his  profession  may 
be.  Those  who  expect  to  become  teachers  of  any  subject  will  find 
that  the  study  of  Oratory  tends  to  bring  poise,  freedom  from  self- 
consciousness,  a  responsive  voice  and  body,  a  keener  imagination, 
emotions  aroused  and  directed  to  the  expression  of  the  best  in 
one's  nature.  The  course  is  arranged  with  special  design  to  help 
those  who  are  to  become  teachers. 

Course  of  Study. 

1.  Voice  Training. 

(a).   Articulation.     Speech  formation;   placement;   pronunciation. 

(h)  Technical  Vocal  Training.  Control  of  breath;  cultivation  of 
resonance;  placement  of  tone;  radiation  and  projection;  compass; 
flexibility,   power,   freedom. 

(c)  Expressive  Voice  Culture.  Voice  as  an  interpretor  of  mental 
states;  tone  color  and  form;  relation  of  voice  to  imagination  and 
emotion. 

2.  Bodily  Expression.     Gesture. 

(a)  Physical  Exercises  as  a  preparation  for  spontaneous  gesture; 
responsive  drill  to  establish  coordination  of  mind  and  music. 

(b)  Expressive  Action.  Study  of  different  agents  of  bodily  ex- 
pression; function  of  each;  harmony  of  action. 

(c)  Pantomine.  Physical  expression  of  states  of  mind;  of  inci- 
dent;  character  representation. 

(d)  Harmonizing  exercises  from  Emerson  system  of  Physical 
Culture. 

3.  Literary  Interpretation. 

(a)  Evolution  of  Expression.  Sixteen  progressive  and  graded 
steps  through  which  the  pupil  develops  his  powers  of  expression 
through  voice,  gesture  and  presence.  Selections  from  literature 
illustrating  these  steps. 

(b)  Literary   Analysis. 

(c)  Study  and  Presentation  of  Plays. 

(d)  Dramatization  of  Novels  and  Short  Stories.  Arrangement  of 
Novels  and  Short  Stories  for  Recital. 

(e)  Recitals.     Platform  Deportment. 

4.  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

The  foregoing  course  is  offered  to  those  desiring  special  study  in 
Oratory,  and  will  be  given  in  two  individual  lessons  and  one  group 
lesson  a  week.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
Sophomore  year,  or  its  equivalent,  and  is  arranged  to  cover  a  period 
of  two  years  of  study. 
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A  certificate  in  Oratory  will  be  given  to  students  completing  the 
course  as  outlined  above  and  also  the  following  subjects: 

Psychology;  History  of  Education;  Principles  of  Education,  Meth- 
ods; English,  Junior  Literature,  Junior  Optional  Literature;  Phys- 
iology; Modern  Language;  Common  School  Music;  Art  History; 
Physical  Culture. 

A  fee  of  $9.00  for  nine  weeks  will  be  charged  pupils  of  this  de- 
partment. 

Texts:  The  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vol.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  se- 
lected material  from  classic  and  standard  authors. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 


Teaching  by  mail  is  becoming  more  popular  every  day,  and  the 
facilities  have  now  been  so  perfected  that  there  is  no  method  of 
study  which  equals  that  of  the  correspondence  plan  for  giving  depth 
of  scholarship  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  studied.  The 
State  Normal  School  has  so  arranged  its  courses  of  study  that  all 
correspondence  students  will  secure  full  credit  for  the  work  which 
they  do  at  home  should  they  decide  eventually  to  attend  the  Normal 
School  at  Athens. 

These  courses  are  prepared  by  the  heads  of  departments  who  are 
specialists  in  these  branches.  Directions  as  to  text-books  and  les- 
sons, and  lists  of  review  questions,  will  be  sent  the  student.  When 
the  student  writes  out  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  sends  in 
her  papers,  these  will  be  corrected  and  graded  and  again  returned 
to  the  student.  Credit  will  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  State 
Normal  School  for  the  work  done,  and  this  credit  will  help  the  stu- 
dent, who  can  come  to  the  school  later  and  take  resident  work,  to 
obtain  the  diploma  offered  by  this  institution. 

The  charges  for  the  courses  are  as  follows: 

Common  School  Review  Courses.  General  Culture  Courses. 

Arithmetic $5.00  Algebra _   _   _$6.00 

Grammar  ________   5.00  Geometry  ________  6.00 

History,  American  _  _  _  _   5.00  Latin 6.00 

Physiology 5.00  Rhetoric 6.00 

Geography 5.00  Literature 6.00 

Agriculture  _______   5.00  Civil  Government 6.00 

Reading  _________   5.00 

Spelling 5.00 
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General  Pedagogical  Courses. 

Dutton's  "School  Management,"  and  Georgia  School  Law $5.00 

A   General    Course    on    Primary   Methods 5.00 

Other  courses  in  way  of  preparation. 

For  full  particulars  in  regard  to  any  of  these  courses  of  study, 
address  the  President,  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Georgia. 


LECTURE  COURSE 


The  school  maintains  a  Lyceum  Course  which  is  free  to  all  the 
students  of  the  school  and  in  which  are  engaged  the  best  platform 
performers  we  can  procure.  In  addition  to  this,  a  series  of  lectures 
by  prominent  men  and  women  in  the  state,  who  have  accomplished 
things  in  the  special  line  of  work  in  which  each  is  interested,  is  kept 
up   throughout  the  year. 

Moreover,  Athens  affords  the  school  wonderful  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing  those  who  have  attained  distinction  along  many 
lines  of  endeavor.  The  school,  in  fact,  is  at  times  embarrassed  with 
the  richness  of  its  opportunities  of  this  kind.  But  they  are  invalu- 
able aids  in  giving  finishing  touches  to  the  education  which  the 
school  is  striving  to  impart  to  its  student  body. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  through  its  social  life, 
Bible  study,  Mission  study,  church  attendance  and  intercollegiate 
relationships,  seeks  to  promote  the  spirit  of  Christian  thinking  and 
Christian  living  among  students  and  to  train  them  for  Christian 
work.  The  social  work  consists  of  introducing  new  students  to  the 
school  and  of  assisting  them  in  adapting  themselves  to  their  new 
friends  and  environment.  The  Bible  study  course  is  arranged  to 
cover  four  years,  but  if  as  much  as  two  years  is  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted credit  is  given.  The  course  in  Mission  study  is  carefully 
planned  and  the  text-books  used  are  the  newest  and  best,  treating 
both  home  and  foreign  mission  problems.  Intercollegiate  relation- 
ships have  been  established  by  delegations  to  the  Georgia  State 
Missionary    League,    and    the   Southern    Conference    of    the    Young 
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Women's  Christian  Association,  by  visits  of  traveling  student  sec- 
retaries and  by  the  interchange  of  reports  and  methods  with  other 
associations. 

Church  attendance  is  emphasized  in  order  that  the  students  may 
derive  all  the  spiritual  benefits  possible  from  the  splendid  church 
facilities   of  Athens. 

Bible  Course. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  such  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  as  will  furnish  to  the  students  a  background  for  future 
work  in  detail. 

The  lessons  are  arranged  for  systematic  daily  readings,  begin- 
ning with  Genesis,  through  the  Bible.  Weekly  quiz  reviews  are 
held  on  these  readings,  bringing  out  such  points  as  every  person 
ought  to  know  about  the  great  Book. 

The  aim  of  the  teachers  in  presenting  these  lessons  is  to  bring 
the  students  into  loving  acquaintance  with  God's  Word.  This  course 
covers  four  years. 

The  First  Year's  course  embraces  the  Law  and  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation  as  found  in  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Esther  in- 
clusive. 

The  Second  Year's  course  is  a  study  of  the  Poetry  and  Prophecy 
of  the  Bible,  beginning  with  the  book  of  Job  and  extending  through 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  Third  Year's  course  is  the  Life  of  Christ  on  the  historical 
study  of  the  four  Gospels.  These  lessons  are  so  arranged  as  to 
bring  together  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  four  Gospels  for  com- 
parison. There  is  no  attempt  made  to  study  these  parts  critically, 
but  simply  to  present  the  facts  as  given  by  the  four  writers. 

The  Fourth  Year's  course  is  a  study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
of  the  Epistles  and  of  Revelation. 

This  course  is  entirely  optional,  but  all  students  are  encouraged 
to  join  one  of  these  classes  and  due  recognition  is  given  their  work 
in  the  permanent  records  of  the  school. 

The  Bible  classes  are  taught  by  members  of  the  Faculty.  During 
last  year  the  enrollment  in  all  these  classes  was  three  hundred  and 
eleven. 

The  State  Normal  School  won  second  honor  in  this  work  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  Panama  Exposition  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  national  contest  in  1915. 

There  is  quite  an  interest  in  the  memorizing  of  Scripture  pre- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Helen  Gould  Shepherd,  for  which  she  presents  a 
Student's  Bible.  Last  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  seven  pre- 
sented to  these  students. 
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Students  are  urged  to  keep  in  their  respective  classes  in  Bible 
work  as  in  other  studies. 

The  State  Normal  School  won  first  honor  in  the  United  States  on 
the  Student  Association  Honor  Roll  at  the  Panama  Exposition  for 
the  largest  average  in  proportion  to  total  enrollment  in  Mission 
Study  and  Social  Welfare  classes  in  1915.  The  School  won  second 
honor  places  in  the  two  subjects  that  follow:  volunteer  Bible  Study 
classes  and  attendance  on  religious  services. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
work  of  the  school,  there  is  an  organized  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  which  holds  regular  meetings  once  a  month.  This 
organization  has  done  much  to  further  the  study  of  temperance  and 
temperance  questions  through  the  Social  Welfare  class,  which  meets 
once  a  week,  and  the  monthly  lectures  given  by  choice  lecturers  on 
the  subject. 

The  Altioria  Literary  Society. 

For  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  Altioria  Society,  by  follow- 
ing its  motto  has,  through  its  high  standards  in  literary  and  social 
culture,  through  beautifying  its  room  and  through  establishing  a 
library,  reached  the  state  of  being  a  permanent  and  necessary 
organization  in  the  school. 

The  Mildred  Rntherford  Society. 

The  Mildred  Rutherford  Society  is  a  literary  society,  the  aims  of 
which  are  the  cultivation  of  the  literary  sense,  the  betterment  of 
the  social  life  of  the  school  and  the  cementing  of  friendship  into 
strong  usefulness  in  the   future. 

The  Alexander  Etiquette  Club. 

The  Alexander  Etiquette  Club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasant  social  intercourse,  for  the  study  of  pertinent  questions  of 
etiquette,  and  for  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of,  and  a  striving  for, 
the  highest  forms  of  courtesy,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
conditions  of  life. 

The  Round  Table. 

The  Round  Table  is  a  gathering  of  all  the  students  who  desire  to 
attend  at  a  regular  meeting  every  Saturday  night  just  when  supper 
is  over.  The  organization  is  nine  years  old  and  its  aim  is  to  fur- 
nish wholesome  recreation  and  to  develop  a  love  for  and  a  power  to 
tell  the  best  stories  to  be  found  in  our  literature.     Current  topics 
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are  discussed,  songs  rendered  and  some  pleasing  story  told  and 
commented  on.  This  organization  started  with  but  six  members  at 
its  inception,  and  now  has  increased  in  size  until  there  is  no  room 
on  the  school  campus  that  will  hold  the  attendance  without  crowding. 

The  Ciceronian  Debating  Society. 

The  Ciceronian  Debating  Society  is  an  organization  of  the  young 
men  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  them  in  debate  and  public 
speaking.  Regular  meetings  are  held  once  a  week  when  current 
topics  of  vital  interest  are  debated  and  declamations  rendered.  In 
addition  to  the  benefits  derived  from  public  speaking,  the  young  men 
are  given  considerable  insight  into  parliamentary  usage  by  occa- 
sional lectures.  All  of  which  prepare  the  members  for  duties  in 
after  life. 

The  Athletic  Association. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  an  organization  of  the  students  to 
promote  and  encourage  outdoor  sports  and  athletics,  and  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
The  Association  has  a  well  equipped  athletic  field,  with  courts  for 
tennis,  Field  Days  and  various  athletic  contests  stimulate  interest 
in  outdoor  activities,  and  furnish  to  the  students  sane,  wholesome 
recreation. 

The  Georgia  Club. 

Five  years  ago  the  Georgia  Club  began  its  work.  At  that  time  it 
was  a  new  and  unique  organization  in  the  State  Normal  School;  but 
also  it  was  new  and  unique  in  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  club  numbers  216  students  and  faculty  members,  represents 
94  counties  and  five  states.  It  meets  regularly  on  Mondays  at  nine 
o'clock  for  an  hour's  informal,  comfortable  discussion  of  rural  life. 


EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 


The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  help  our  graduates  find  work, 
and  school  officers  to  obtain  suitable  teachers.  No  one  is  sent  to  a 
place  for  which  she  plainly  is  unfitted;  it  is  thought  to  be  more  im- 
portant to  succeed  in  a  small  field  by  doing  satisfactory  work  than 
to  fail  in  a  more  desirable  place — good  work  is  more   important. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

The  following  schools  are  this  year  represented  by  graduates  in 
the  student  body  of  the  State  Normal  School: 

Lucy  Cobb,  Glynn  Academy,  South  Georgia  College,  Bessie  Tift, 
5th  District  Agriculture,  Gordon  Institute,  6th  District  Agricul- 
ture, Nannie  Schley  Institute,  7th  District  A.  &  M.,  Florida  State 
College  for  Women,  Christian  College,  2nd  District  A.  &  M.,  Du- 
Bignon  Institute,  Brenau,  Nacoochee  Institute,  Pape  School,  Young 
Harris,  Andrew  College,  Brewton-Parker,  R.  E.  Lee  Institute,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Ga.  M.  C,  Hoke  Smith  Institute,  Piedmont  Academy, 
Martha  Berry,  Martin  Institute,  Meridan  College,  Miss.,  Locust 
Grove  Institute,  Bowdon  College,  Hinesville  Institute,  Bradwell  In- 
stitute, South  Atlantic  Institute,  1st  District  A.  &  M.,  Miss  Hanna's 
School,  North  Georgia  Agricultural,  9th  District  A.  &  M.,  Ga.  Normal 
College  and  Business  Institute,  Butler  Male  and  Female  College, 
6th  District  A.  &  M.,  Sparks  Collegiate  Institute,  Ward-Belmont  Col- 
lege, Tenn.,  Rhienhardt  College,  10th  District  A.  &  M.,  Winthorp 
College,  N.  C,  3rd  District  A.  &  M.,  and  the  High  Schools  of  Athens, 
Atlanta,  Abbeville,  Albany,  Alamo,  Alpharetta,  Ashburn,  Auburn, 
Bartow,  Bishop,  Blairsville,  Blakely,  Bowdon,  Brunswick,  Buford, 
Calhoun,  Camilla,  Carnesville,  Chipley,  Claxton,  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Comer,  Commerce,  Concord,  Cornelia,  Covington,  Crawford, 
Danville,  Danielsville,  Dawson,  Dublin,  Eatonton,  Edison,  Ellaville, 
Fayetteville,  Fitzgerald,  Flovilla,  Fort  Gaines,  Fort  Valley,  Girard, 
Greensboro,  Griffin,  Hazelhurst,  Haleyville,  Ala.,  Hephzibah,  Hogans- 
ville,  Hoschton,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Lanier  High,  LaGrange,  Lavonia, 
Lawrenceville,  Leslie,  Lincolton,  Lithonia,  Locust  Grove,  Logans- 
ville,  Madison,  Marshallville,  Maysville,  McDonough,  Meigs,  Menlo>, 
Metter,  Millen,  Monroe,  Monticella,  Moultrie,  Mt.  Vernon,  Newborn,. 
Newnan,  Norcross,  Oconee  High,  Pavo,  Quitman,  Rochelle,  Rome, 
Royston,  Rutledge,  Sandersville,  Savannah,  Shellman,  Social  Circle, 
Sparta,  Statham,  Stockbridge,  Summerville,  Swainesboro,  Sylvania, 
Temple,  Tennille,  Thomson,  Union  Point,  Vidalia,  Vienna,  Warren- 
ton,  Washington,  Watkinsville,  Waycross,  Winder,  Winterville, 
Woodbury. 

STATISTICS  FOR   1917-1918. 

Registered  students  to  date,  March  14,  1918,  746;  students 
registered  during  Summer  School,  250;  students  registered  for  Cor- 
respondence course,  60;  pupils  in  Muscogee  Elementary  School  and 
Country  School,  184;  total,  1240.  Teachers  and  officers,  52. 
Counties  represented  by  students,  122.  Students  holding  diplomas 
from  other  schools,   300;    students  holding  first-grade   license.   56; 
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•second-grade  license,  49;  third-grade  license,  9;  students  having 
experience  in  teaching,  101.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  all  our  students 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers.  Total  registration  since 
the  foundation  of  the  school,  13,420,  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
whom  have  since  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Total  graduates 
to  June,  1917,  1,135.     Graduating  class  this  year  numbers,  163. 

Buildings:  Academic  buildings,  4;  Dormitory  buildings,  4;  Din- 
ing Hall  and  Senior  Hall  building,  1;  Rural  School,  1;  Carnegie 
Library,  1;  Infirmary,  1;  Practice  Home,  t;  Dairy  Barn,  1;  Stock 
Barn,  1;  total  15. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS,  19174918 


Andrews,    Ellen    -    - 

Asbell,  Clarice  _ 

Ayers,  Undine 

Baker,  Gladys  . 

Banks,  Marie  _  _  _ 
Barton,  Marie  -  -  - 

Bell,   Ida 

Bell,  Jessie  -  -  -  _ 
Benford,  Nova  _  _ 
Bishop,  Sallie  Mood  - 

Bland,  Thelma 

Boone,  Louise  _  _  _. 
Boss,  Lamar  _  _  _  _ 
Boulineau,  Amie  _  _, 
Bowdon,  Hannah  _  _ 
Boyette,  Estelle  _  _ 
Bradberry,  Minnie  _  . 
Braid,  Georgia  _  _  . 
Braswell,  Annie  Lou 
Britt,  Vera  _  _  _  _ 
Broach,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Caldwell,  Mary  E.  _ 
Calhoun,  Claudia  _  . 

Caldwell,  Myrtle 

Callaway,  Edna  _ 
Callaway,    Mary 
Carroll,  Margaret 


Senior. 

_    Oconee  Collier,  Eunice  ____-.  Bibb 

Glynn  Crowley,  Lizzie  Sue  _  _  Oconee 

_  Franklin  Cook,   Nina   -    -   Chattahoochee 

_  Hancock  Crittenden,  Idalu  _  _  Randolph 

_  Chatham  Brown,   Cora  _   _   _.  _   -  Glynn 

_  _.  Floyd  Brown,  Elizabeth  _  _  _  Twiggs 

_   Spaldin  Burton,   Vivian   _   _   _   _  Jasper 

Randolph  Butler,  Sarah  -  -  -  -  T  Clarke 

_    Carroll  Dame,   Alma   _    _   _.   _   «  Clinch 

.  _  Morgan  Dame,   Mary   _____   Clinch 

_  Toombs  Dame,   Olivia  _____   Clinch 

_  Jackson  Deaton,   Willie   Mae   _   Gwinnett 

,  _  Walton  Dockins,  Irene Rabun 

Richmond  Downs,  Ruth  _____  Carroll 

.  Muscogee  Drake,   Kathleen    _    _    _    Clarke 

_   Clayton  Drexel,   Charlotte   _   _   _   _   Tift 

.  _  Putnam  Elder,  Mavis  _____  Oconee 

_   Chatham  Faircloth,    Bertha   _    _    Mitchell 

_    Walton  Farrar,  Virginia  _  _  _  _  Terrell 

Gwinnette  Farr,   Eva   _____   Franklin 

,    _    Clarke  Fears,  Flora  E. _  Morgan 

.    _    Harris  Finley,  Lila  L. Clarke 

.  _  Sumter  Fletcher,  Elizabeth  _  _  _  Butts 

Meriwether  Fullilove,  Agnes  _  _ Oconee 

_  _  Oconee  Garrett,  Romie  _  _  _  _  Walton 

.    Whitfield  Gill,   Pearl  _   _  _  _   Meriwether 

_  _  Oconee  Graham,   Mary   _____   Clay 
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Gresham,  Mary  _  _  _  _  Walton 
Guillebeau,   Eva   _    _    _   Lincoln 

Gunnells,  Annie  Mae Bibb 

Hammock,  Freddie  _  -Randolph 
Hampton,  Sibyl  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Hancock,  Ola  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Harris,  Sadie  _  _  _  _  Barrow 
Harris,  Eugenia  _  Hampton,  S.C. 
Haselton,  Miriam  _  _  _  Clarke 
Hendricks,   Maude  _   _   _   Union 

Hatch,  Sarah Washington 

Holliman,  Olive Wilkinson 

Holliman,  Ruth  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Hinton,   Annie   B.   _    _   _   Henry 

Holt,  Elsie  _ _  Gilmer 

Howard,  Lois  _____  Oconee 

Hudson,    Christine    _    _    Jenkins 
Ingram,   Fannie   Kate   _   _   Pike 
Jackson,  Gladys  _   _   _   _   Jones 

Jenkins,   Susie   _    _    _    _    Harris 

Johnson,  Ela  _____  Carroll 

Johnson,  Opal  _  _   _  Jeff  Davis 
Johnson,   Verna  L.   _    _   Sumter 
Jones,  Dora  ______  Harris 

Jones,  Lena  _____  Jackson 

Keene,  Jean Muscogee 

Kimbrough,  Sarah  _  _  Morgan 
King,  Mozelle  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 
Kinnebrew,  Lucile  _  _  _  Clarke 
Kittrell,  Sara  _  _  _  Washington 
Langston,  Lessie  _  _  _  Houston 

McDonald,  Frances Chatham 

McElheny,  Ethel  _  _  _  Jasper 
McEntire,  Ossie  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Martin,   Flora   _    _   _   _   Liberty 

Martin,  Lottie  _ Clarke 

Mathews,  Myrtice  _   _  _  Marion 

Meadow,  Nellie Oglethorpe 

Milner,  Ella  Mae Brooks 

Milner,  Vera  _____  Fulton 
Minter,  Bessie  _  _  _  _  Jasper 
Minter,  Grace  _____  Jasper 
Mob-ley,  Willie  L.  _  _  Chattooga 
Morgan,  Kate  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 


Moore,  Jane  ______  Henry 

Morris,  Edna  ______  Pike 

Murrelle,  Adelle  _  _  _  _  Jasper 

Nesbitt,  Lois  _  _  _  _  Dougherty 

Nichols,  Aeleta  _   _   _   _   Fulton 

Nunn,  Mabel Gwinnett 

Peeples,  Bertha  _  _  _  Gwinnett 
Perkins,   Ernie  C.   _   _   _   Taylor 
Perry,  Alice   _____  Sumter 

Perry,  Irene  ______  Burke 

Peters,  Catherine  _  _  _  Glynn 
Plumb,    Ruth    _    _    _    _   Lincoln 

Plunkett,  Hayden DeKalk 

Pannell,  Mattie  L. Walton 

Porter,  Tanner  _  _  _  _  Coffee 
Poss,  Walter  _____   Clarke 

Powell,  Edith Brooks 

Prater,  Naomi  _  _  Spartanburg, 
__________  S.  Carolina 

Price,    Rosalind    _    _    _    Clarke 
Prickett,  Allie  _  _  _  _  Jackson 

Rahn,  Sarah  Helen  _   _  Liberty 
Rainey,   Edna  _____   Crisp 

Rauschenberg,   George   _    _    _    _ 

__________  Chatooga 

Rentz,  Pearl  _  _   _   _  Muscogee 

Reynolds,   Ada   _    _    _    _   Henry 

Reynolds,  Harriett  _  _  _  Banks 
Saunders,   Madge  _   _   Randolph 

Sewell,  Myrtis Carroll 

Shackelford,   Moina   _    _   Wilcox 
Shadburn,    Daisy    _    _    Gwinnett 
Shannon,   Mary  Neal   _   Jackson 
Smith,  Cecil  L.  _  _   _  Chatham 
Spears,  Lucile  _  _   _   _   Morgan 

Smith,  Lula  ______   Pike 

Smith,  Ruth  _____  Sumter 

Stancil,  Isa  _____  Mitchell 

Spells,  Lyda  _____   Brooks 

Stephens,  Louise  _  _  _  _  Glynn 

Stovall,  Lena  _____  Oconee 

Stynchconub,  Vallie  _  _  Clarke 
Summers,  Marybeth  _  _  Coweta 
Sutcliffe,  Katherine  _,  _  Chatham 
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Tanner,  Ruth Barrow 

Terry,  Nancy  _  _  _.  _  _  Troupe 

Thompson,  Jeroline Cowetta 

Thornton,  Mary  _  _  _  _  Oconee 

Varnedoe,  Eloise Chatham 

Vincent,  Gladys  _  _  _  Clayton 
Walker,  Bessie  Mae  _  Tattnall 
Ward,  Lucia  _____  Lincoln 
Ward,  Viola  _____  Chatham 
Wehunt,  Clyde  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Whaley,  Edith  _  _  _  Hancock 
Wilson,  Thelma  _   _   _  Houston 


Willoughby,  Leila  _  _  _  Oconee 

Wiliamson,  Ruth Clarke 

Wiliamson,  Flo  Ouida Clarke 

Williams,  Lillian  L.  _  _  Liberty 
Williams,  Cordelia  H.  .Franklin 
Williams,   Ara  _   _   _   _  Barrow 

Wier,  Catherine Clarke 

Womack,  Mary  F.  _  _  _  Early 
Wood,  Alberta  _  _  _  _  Walton 
Wood,  Lucile  _  _  _  _  Chatooga 
Wynne,  Mary  J.  _  _  Washington 


Agnew,  Lucile  _  . 
Almand,  Josie  _  _  . 
Aln  on,   Lois  _    _   _ 
Arnold,  Helen   _   _ 
Arnold,  Willeta  _  _ 

Averet,  Ruby 

Baker,   Frances   _   _ 
Baldwin,    Annie    B, 
Baldwin,   Hattie  A. 
Beale,   Marguerite  _ 
Beck,   Maude  _  _  _ 
Betts,  Corine  _  _  _ 

Brantley,  Lena 

Braselton,  Louise  _ 
Bruce,  Elizabeth  _  _ 

Burge,  Edith 

Burke,  Leo  _   _   _   _ 

Burns,  Sarah . 

Burson,   Vena   _    _ 
Burch,    Ha   _    _   _    _ 

Calder,  Ruth 

Camp,  Mary  Sue  _  . 
Champion,  Minnie  _ 
Chapman,  Eula  _  _ 
Cheek,  Mary  J.  _  _ 

Clay,  Carrie  L. 

Clements,   Myrtle   _ 
Cobb,    Martha   _    _ 
Compton,  Bessie  _   . 
Conger,  Nora  L.   _ 


Junior. 

_   Chattooga  Davis,  Kate  _  _ Troupe 

_  _  Madison  Davis,   Johnie   _   _   _   _  Thomas 

Meriwether  Deason,  Laree  _   _   _   _  Lincoln 

_   _   Barrow  deBeaugrine,   Xara  _   _   Warren 

_  Muscogee  DeWdtt,  Ada Chatham 

_  _  Walton  Dickinson,    Bernice   _    _   Walton 

_   Hancock  Dorsey,  Elizabeth  _   _  _   Clarke 

_    _    Harris  Dozier,  Hazel  _____  Jasper 

_   _  Terrell  Dozier,  Mary Troupe 

_  Chatham  Dozier,   Mattie   _    Winston,   Ala. 

_  _  Carroll  Dunahoo,  Mattie  _  _  _  _  Banks 

_  _  Turner  Echols,  Bernice  _  _   _  Ben  Hill 

Screven  Ellis,   Mary  Hall   _   _   _   DeKalb 

_  _  Jackson  Emerson,  Helen  _  _  _  Chatham 

_  _  Clarke  Estees,  Eleanor  _  _  Meriwether 

_  _  Fulton  Fears,  Anna  Lee  _  _   _   Morgan 

.  _   _  Floyd  Few,    Corinne   _    _   _    _   Morgan 

Banks  Findley,  Nora  _____  Milton 

_    _,   Carroll  Ford,   Carrie  _____   Clarke 

_   Laurens  Fort,  Theo  ______  Laurens 

_   _  Evans  Fulford,  Mary  _ Muscogee 

.  _  _  Floyd  Garner,  Ola  _____  Gwinnett 

_  _  Harris  Garmon,  Eva  Mae  _  _  _  Fulton 

_  Muscogee  Goettings,   Otelia   _   _   _   Marion 

_  _  Sumter  Grady,  Heloise Chatham 

_  Chatham  Granade,  Floralis  _  _  _  Wilkes 

_   _   Clarke  Griffin,  Helen Ware 

_    _   Sumter  Groves,   Marie   _   _   _   _  Lincoln 

.  _  _  Butts  Gunnels,  Elizabeth Bibb 

_    _    _   Tift  Gurr,  Roohelle Terrell 
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Guy,  Inez  _  _  .  _  .  Fayette 
Harty,  Marcella  •  _,.'_,  Chatham 
Hayes,    Edna    _    _    _    -    Sumter 

Hendry,  Mary Troupe 

Hilsman,  Mary  K.   .   _  _  Glynn 

Hipp,  Kittie  R. Gilmer 

Holliman,  Annie  _  _  Wilkinson 
Holloway,  Sarah  _  _  _  _  Macon 

Holt,  Florelle Baldwin 

Home,   Dolly   _   _   -   _   Baldwin 

Hubbard,  Bertha Franklin 

Hubbard,  Marion  _  _  Franklin 
Hudman,  Bertha  K.  _  Chatham 
Hunt,    Mary   Kane    _    _    Gordon 

Isbill,   C.  W. Whitfield 

Jackson,    Mabel    _    _    _    Barrow 

Johnson,  Hilda  M. Sumter 

Johnson,  Myrtle Morgan 

Johnston,   Annie   C.    _    _    _    _    - 

—  —  _ Anderson,  S.  C. 

Jordan,  Ruby  M. Muscogee 

Kent.  Mildred Wheeler 

Knight,  Fannie  B.   _  _  Houston 

Langley,  Jewell _,  Gwinnett 

Latimer,  Mary  W. Wilkes 

Layfield,  Annie  M. Muscogee 

Lindsey,  Gladys  _  _  _  _  Walton 
Lott,   Ruth   _____   Jackson 

McGarithy,  Ethel Carroll 

Martin,  C.  S. Bullock 

Maulden,  Annie  P.  _  _  Colquitt 

Mohley,  Floy Jackson 

Motley,  Laura  Ruth  _  _  Greene 
Monfort,  Katherine   _   _   Greene 

Morgan,  Helen Wilcox 

Morris,  Mollie  Mae  _  _  Bullock 
Morris,  Sara  E.  _  _  _  Bullock 
Mullins,  Mary  F.  _______ 

Smith  Station,  Ala. 

Myddelton,  Margaret  _  Bullock 
Nelson,  Myrtle  _  _  Meriwether 
Newton,    Catherine    _    _    Clarke 

Norman,  Birdie  L. Tattnall 

Parker,  Daisy Bartow 


Peacock,  Lillian  _   _   _  Toombs 

Pease,  Margaret Muscogee 

Pendley,  Annie  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Pharr,  Montine  _   _  _  Gwinnett 

Potts,  Edna  Mae Clarke 

Price,  Christine  _  _  _  Lincoln 
Quarterman,  Helen  _   _  Liberty 

Quinn,  Helen Wilkes 

Ragan,  Pearl  _____  Pulaski 
Ragsdale,  Bartie  _  _  _  DeKalb 
Raines,  Delia  Mae  _  _  _  Crisp 
Ransom,  Daphne  _  _  Chattooga 
Rast,  Laura  _____  Brooks 
Reeves,  Lorenna  R.  _  _  _  Pike 
Reid,  Ethel  _____  Muscogee 
Roberts,  Nell  _____  Jackson 
Rowland,  Margaret  _  _  Clarke 
Rubenstein,  Eveline  _  _  Clarke 
Sanders,  Christine  _  _,  Floyd 
Schley,  Leila  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 
Sell,  Eunice  _____  Jackson 
Shackelford,  Jimmie  _  _  Troupe 
Sharp,   Bessie  _   _   _   _  Houston 

Sherrer,  Gladys Wilkes 

Shirley,    Katherine    _    _    Milton 

Simmons,  Eunice Habersham 

Sipple,  Erldyne  _  _  _  Chatham 

Smith,  Gladys Chatham 

Smith,  Fay  ______  Oconee 

Smith,  Lennie Washington 

Smith,  Louise McDuffie 

Smith,  Mamie  F. Laurens 

Smith,  Sara Butts 

Smith,  Winnie  D.  _  Montgomery 
Sparks,  Stella  _____  Clarke 

Stiles,   Lillian _  Baldwin 

Stovall,  Alice  _  . Oconee 

Summers,  Thelma  _  _  _  Bibb 
Strickland,  Jenelle  _  _  Harris 
Sterley,  Norma  _  _  _  Chatham 
Story,  Rilla  _  _  _  _  Chattooga 
Sturdivant,  Eula  M.  _  _  Burke 
Sturdivant,  Lucy  _  _.  _  Troup 
Stroud,   Nettie   -   -    _   -   Henry 
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Stell,  Nannie  L.  _  _  _  Fayette 
Still,   Lucile    _    _    _   _    Gwinnett 

Taylor,  Virginia Bibb 

Tharpe,  Lynda  _  _  _  _  Turner 
Tidwell,  Ethel  _  _  _  Paulding 
Turner,  Urabelle  _  _  _  Terrell 
Tuten,  Willie  _____  Bryan 
Wallis,  Maggie  _  _  _  _  Forsyth 

Walker,  Alice Walton 

Walker,  Estelle  _  _  _  _  Morgan 
Walker,  Bessie  Lou  _  _  Clarke 
Ward,  Carolyn  _  _  _  _  Oconee 
Watson,   Blanche  H.   _   Houston 


Weaver,  Rena  M.  _ 

Wheeler,  Ruth 

White,  Mary  L._  _ 
Williams,  Clifton  . 
Williford,  Carrie  F. 

Woods,  Ruth . 

Wood,  Sallie  K.  _  . 
Wooten,  Bobbie  _  . 

Wright,  Gladys 

Wright,  Katherine  . 
Yeomans,    Mildred 
Young,  Eunice  P.  _ 


_  Marion 

_  Thomas 

_  Jackson 

.    Colquitt 

.  _  Clarke 

_  Clarke 

_  Morgan 

_  Brooks 

_  Lincoln 

_  Newton 

_    Terrell 

_  Sumter 


Sophomore. 

Alexander,  Thelma  _  _  Jackson  Chick,    Sarah    _    _    _    _    Walton 

Allen,    Magnus    _    _    Meriwether  Crawford,  Helen  G.  _  Chattooga 

Ammons,   Birdie   _    _   Richmond  Culpepper,  Janie  _  _  _  _  Talbot 

Ashe,  Mary _  Richmond  Davis,  Roy  W.  _  _  _  _  Fayette 

Barr,   Erma  _   _   Wood,  W.   Va.  Dane,    Olney    _    _    _    _    Clinch 

Baker,   Evie   _____   Carroll  Daniel,  Clare  Mae  _  _  Franklin 

Bailey,  Annie   _    _   _   _   Cowetta  Davidson,  Mattie  _  _  _  _  White 

Bennett,    Elizabeth    _    _    _    Pike  Drake,    Anna   Belle    _    _    Clarke 

Baughan,  Blanche  _  Meriwether  Edwards,  Aline  _   _   _   _   Macon 

Bexley,   Martha  K.    _    _    Coweta  Eidson,   Myrtis  _   _   _    _   Clarke 

Bolton,   Louise   _   _   _    _   Clarke  Fargason,    Dorothy    _    Crawford 

Boswell,  Agnes  _  _  _  _  Greene  Goolsby,    Mary   _    _    _    _   Jasper 

Bowen,   Frances   _   _   _   Candler  Goolsby,  Louise  _  _  _  _  Jasper 

Branyan,  Pearl  _  _  _  _  Madison  Graham,  Effie  _   _   _   _   Laurens 

Brasselle,  Jessie  E.  -Meriwether  Greene,  Rosa  Mae Putnam 

Brock,   Reppard   _    _   _   Madison  Graham,    Annie   Lou    _    Madison 

Brock,  Ruth  _____  Jackson  Grenade,  Maude  _  _  _  _  Wilkes 

Brooks,    Mildred    _    _    _    Wilkes  Haddock,    Marguerite    _    Clarke 

Bryant,   Daisy  _   _   _   _   Putnam  Hall,  Callie  U. White 

Buck,  Eva  _____  Richmond  Hardy,  Emily  Belle  _  _  Chatham 

Cartledge,  Thelma Columbia  Hardy,  Katherine  _   _   _   Fulton 

Carpenter,  Fannie  _  _  _   Clarke  Higginbotham,    Reese    -Madison 

Carey,  Gussie  _____  Jasper  Hinton,    Resca    _    _    _    _    Henry 

Chesser,  Loula  _   _  _   _  Barrow  Hodges,   Gussie  L.    _    _   Screven 

Combs,  Esther   _    _   _   _  Wilkes  Hogg,  Imogene  _  _  _   _  Marion 

Conaway,   Lillian    _    _    _    Clarke  Holmes,  Velma  _   _  _  Randolph 

Chadwick,  Neva  B.  _Buford,  N.C.  Hood,   Dorris  _____   Clarke 

Cooper,  Heath  E.   _  _  Muscogee  Hurst,    Marybeth    _    Meriwether 

Connell,   Idelia  _   _   _   _   Carroll  Johnson,   Allie   B.   _   _   Franklin 
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Johnson,  Helen -  Jackson 

Johnson,  Sybil  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Jones,  Frances  B.  _  _  -  _  Lee 
Kay,    Carrie    _   Anderson,   S.    C. 

Kelley,  Mamie _  Oglethorpe 

Kenney,  Garland Clarke 

Kennedy,  Otis  M. Thomas 

Knott,  Mary  _ -   Pike 

Lane,  Beulah  _____   Evans 

Lee,  Julia Twiggs 

Luke,  Gussie  _____  Sumter 
McConnell,  Lady  G.  _  Madison 
McDonoald,  Selma  _  _  Jackson 
MoFather,  Mary  O.  _  Randolph 
McFather,  Ruby  _  _  Randolph 
MoKenzie,  Ludle  .  _  Madison 
MoKinney,  Davis  _  _  _  Clayton 
McMillan,  Dolly  _  _  _  Jefferson 

McNatt,  Alberta Montgomery 

Martin,  Elise Liberty 

Medlock,  Esther  . Gwinnett 

Medlock,  Grechia  _  _  -  Fulton 
Milner,  Ruth  Lane  _  _  Newton 
Minter,  Julia  A.  _  _  _  _  Jasper 
Mock,   Elizabeth   _   _   _   Screven 

Monk,  Violet Worth 

Morgan,  Leonard  _  _  _  Wilcox 
Newby,  Audrey  _  _  _  _  Dooly 
Paschal,    Emmie    _    _    Columbia 

Pilkinton,  Floy Pike 

Pittard,  Franciena  _  _  _  Clarke 
Pollock,    Sadie    L.    _    Chattooga 
Pound,  Ida  ______  Clarke 

Ritchie,   Myrtle  _   _    _   _   Rabun 

Robinson,  Margaret  _  _  Walton 
Scarborough,  Sarah  _  _  Madison 
Scherrer,  Mary  _   _   _  Randolph 


Schley,  Louise  _  _  _  Muscogee 
Simpson,   Florence   _   _   Clayton 

Sims,  Eldora Webster 

Sims,  Willie Webster 

Smith,  Annie Butts 

Smith,  Gussie Jackson 

Smith,  Hattie  L. Clarke 

Strange,  Jessie  N. Franklin 

Smith,  Margaret  A.  _  _  Walton 
Snellings,  Roselle  _  _  _  Morgan 
Stalnaker,  Lois  _  _  _  Houston 
Stephens,   O.   H.   _   _   _  Jackson 

Stewart,  Jewell _  Bartow 

Tarpley,  Mamie  _ Fayette 

Taylor,  Eunice  _  _  _  _  Gordon 
Taylor,  Mary  Kathleen  _  Greene 
Taylor,  Olenda  _  _  _  _  Newton 

Thompson,  Alice  L. 

_________  Montgomery 

Tucker,  Mary  Ann  ______ 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Veal,   Callie   _ Rockdale 

Waldrep,    Louise    _    _    _    Clarke 

Wallis,  Estelle Forsyth 

Walton,  Inez  _____  Wilkes 

Ward,  Lou-Rhea Wayne 

Wehunt,  Minnie  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Wells,  Beulah  Mae  _  Oglethorpe 
Wheat,  Nancy  _  _  _  _  Douglas 
Whatley,  Annice  _  _  _  Carroll 
Williams,  Will  Gary  _  _  Jenkins 
Whatley,  Victoria  _  _  _  Macon 
Whitlow,  Inez  _  _  _  Chattooga 
Winters,   Verna    _    _    _    _   Jones 

Wood,  Myrl  E. Cowetta 

Wood,  Ruby  _  _  _  _  Gwinnett 
Zachry,   Margaret   O.    _    Putnam 


Freshman. 


Aiken,   Tallulah    _    _    _    Morgan 
Allen,  Emma  _____  Jasper 

Allen,  Sarah  ______  Butts 

Baggs,   Evelyn   _   _   _   _  Liberty 

Bannister,  Katie  _   _   _  Forsyth 


Bradberry,  Mattie  L.  _  Jackson 
Brannon,  Elizabeth  _  Cowetta 
Briscoe,  Cora  Ruth  _  _  Walton 
Briscoe,  Olivia  M.  _  _  _  Walton 
Brown,  Jessie  Lee  _   _  Madison 
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Bullock,  Lois  _  _  _  -  _  Clarke 
Bussey,  Louise  _   _  _  _  Lincoln 

Burnett,  Lottie  B.  _  _  Gwinnett 
Butler,  Agnes  _____  Wilkes 

Butler,  Ina  ______  Clarke 

Butler,  Mary  _____  Wilkes 

Butler,   Myrtle  _   _   _   _  Lincoln 

Cate,  Lillian  M. Clarke 

Cartledge,    Margie    _    _    Lincoln 

Carmichal,  Ruby Jefferson 

Chesser,  Ethel  _  _  _  _  Barrow 
Cleveland,  Mary  _  _  _  Monroe 
Courtney,  Ella  Theo  _  Chatham 
Darden,  Mae  _  _  _  _  -Hancock 
Darsey,  Annie  _____  Grady 
Davenport,  Alvena  _  Gwinnett 
DeLoache,  Ida  Mae  _  _  Evans 
Dobson,  Sallie  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Dunwoody,  Daisy  _  _  Chatham 
Farmer,  Lois  _  _  _  _  Franklin 
Fitts,  Nellie  _____  Madison 
Garrett,  Nellie  _  _  _  _  Wilkes 
Gooch,  Bertha  _  _  _  _  Putnam 
Gordy,   Mary  _  _  Chattahoochee 

Griffefch,  Mary Wilkes 

Gunby,  Myrtis  _  _  _  _  Lincoln 
Hampton,  Belle  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Harris,  Edna  _____  Walton 

Henderson,  Minnie  E. Banks 

Holden,  Winnie  _  _  _  _  Gilmer 
Hughes,  Opal  _____  Clarke 
Hunt,  Salome  _  _  _  _  Madison 
Iverson,  Frances  _  _  _  Clarke 
Jenkins,  Ruby  _  _  _  _  Madison 
Johnson,  Annie  _  Montgomery 
Johnson,  Ruth  _  _  _  _  Madison 
Langford,  Mary  _  _  _  Jackson 
Laramore,  Mary  A.  _  _  Sumter 
Large,  Margaret  _  _  Richmond 
Lawrence,  Lorna  _  _  _  Clarke 
Lindsey,   Mae   _    _    _    _   Appling 


Lokey,  Florrie  _____  Clay 
McKee,  Mamie  _  _  _  _  DeKalb 
Malone,  Willie  _  _  Washington 
Mercer,  Nannie  _  _  _  _  Jones 
Milton,  Miriam  _____  Ware 

Mulligan,  May Wilkes 

Mullins,  Nettie  _  _  _  _  Greene 
Newman,  Anne  _  _  _  _  Morgan 
Newman,  Eva  _____  Morgan 
Newsom,  Essie  _  _  _  Glascock 
Noel,  Grace  ______  Clarke 

Orr,  Lillian Hall 

Parker,  Edna  _____  Bartow 

Parks,  Ina White 

Partee,  Leila  _____   Clarke 

Puckett,  Donnie  L.  _  _  Laurens 
Randall,   Annie   _    _    _   Tattnall 
Riley,  Lucy  ______  Clarke 

Robinson,  Mamie  L.  _  _  Walton 
Royal,  Annie  _  _  _  Randolph 
Saffold,  Mildred  _  _  _  Wheeler 
Saggus,  Sadie  _  _  _  Taliaferro 
Shaw,  Bessie  _____  Bartow 

Shell,  Valeria Pike 

Sims,  Caroline  _  _  _  _  Sumter 
Sims,  Mary  E.  _  _  _  _  Sumter 
Simmons,    Bessie   _    _    _    Gilmer 

Snead,  Adnett Fayette 

Terrell,  Eva  M.  _  _  Jeff  Davis 
Thompson,  Mary  C.  _  _  Clarke 
Thurmond,  Dewey  _  _  Clarke 
Tootle,  Jennie  _  _  _  _  Tattnall 
Tootle,   Jessie  _   _   _   _  Tattnall 

Wall,  Elise Gwinnett 

Walton,  Annie  _  _   _  _  Putnam 

Watkins,  Estelle Talbot 

Wells,  Clara  _  _  Montgomery 
White,  Katherine  G.  _  Chatham 

Williams,  Lillian  G. Jackson 

Williams,  Caroline  _  Richmond 
Wolfe,   Zelda Fulton 


Baker,  M.  Fraser 


Review. 

Camden       Bearse,  Martha  _   _  _  _  Fulton 
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Bennett,    Trudie    _    _    _    Pulaski  Lanier,   Leo   _____   Candier 

Breedlove,    Annie    _    _    Walton  Lev/is,   Mary  O.   _   _   _   Jefferson 

Conaway,   Cora   Lee   _   _    Clarke  McEntire,   Gladys   _    _    _    Clarke 

Coniff,  Frances   _   _   _   _   Fulton  Moon,   Ruby   M.    _    _    _    _Clarke 

Dobbs,  Franz  Hahr  _   _   _   Cobb  Norton,  Pauline  _   _   _   _   Clarke 

Drake,  Daisy  _____   Clarke  Palmer,   Lura   _    _    _    _    Lincoln 

Ennis,  Mattie  B.   _  _  _  Baldwin  Perry,  Nimmie   _   _   _   _  Walton 

Johnston,   Melissa  _   _   _   _  Pike  Pugh,    Orline   _    _    _    _    Baldwin 

Jones,  Nellie  _____  Pulaski  Scarborough,  Evelyn  _  Muscogee 

Jones,  Edna  ______  Worth  Strickland,  Lucile   _   _   _   Clarke 

Kinnebrew,   Mary   _   _    _    Clarke  Sullivan,  Xola  _  _  _  Oglethorpe 

Kessler,  Katie   _   _   _   Effingham  Thurmand,    Willie    M.    _    Clarke 

Lanier,  Edwin   _   _   _   _   Candler      White,  Sara  M. _  _  Henry 

Common  School  Methods. 

Ashmore,    Brancie    _    _    Lincoln      Fu.sseli,  Susie Chattahoochee 

Bell,   Clara  ______   Clarke  Johnston,  Lily  _  _   _   _  Laurens 

Brantley,  Gene  _  _  _   _  Screven  Jones,  Bell  _____  Randolph 

Cartledge,  Mamie  L.  _  Columbia  Mills,   Lucile   _   _   _   Washington 

Carleton,  Ara  A.   _  _   _  Camden  Peacock,  Ruth  _   _   _   _   Toombs 

Coe,  Addie   _   _   _   _   Oglethorpe  Philips,    Belle   _    _    _    _    Walton 

Davis,  Retta   _____   Bartow  Stonecypher,  Beulah   _   _   Rabun 

Marchman,  Pauline  G.   _  Greene 

Irregulars. 

Allen,  Annie  Myrtle   -Chattooga  Daves,   Dorothy  _   _   _   _   Clarke 

Ashford,  Moselle  _  _  _  _  Clarke  Davis,   Mrs.   Wm.   C.   _   _   Clarke 

Baker,   Alice   _____   Clarke  Deadwyler,   Emily   _   _   _   Clarke 

Bancroft,   Matilda   _   _   _   Clarke  Faircloth,    Bertha    _    _    Mitchell 

Barber,  Genevieve  _   _   _  Clarke  Fedderwitz,   Anne   _    _   Chatham 

Barr,   Mrs.  Annie  E.   _   _   _   _   _  Few,  Moina  ______  Oconee 

Wood,  W.  Va.  Fillingame,  Ruby  _   _  Randolph 

Bass,  Julia  _   _   _   _  Habersham  Fletcher,  Mary  L.  _  _  _  _  Butts 

Bennett,  Alma  _____  Greene  Gordy,    Ellinne   _    _    _    _    Upson 

Berry,  Mattie  Sue  _  _   _  _  Pike  Haddock,    Annie    _    _    _    Clarke 

Biles,  Annie  M.  _  _  _  _Spalding  Hale.    Pearl    _____    Fulton 

Boring,  Marie  _____  Banks  Hautman,  Veta   _   _   _   _  Terrell 

Briscoe,  Ruth  _____  Walton  Hight,    Edna   _    _    _    _    Hancock 

Brooks,  Maidee  _____  Pike  Hudson,  Roselle  _  _  _  _  Clarke 

Carter,   Daisy   _    _    _    _   Laurens  Jackson,  Mattie  L.  _  _  Gwinnett 

Cliatt,  Rosa  ______  Lincoln  Jackson,   Martha   _    _    _   Walton 

Clark,  A.  L. Cherokee  Kendrick,   Effie   _    _    _    _   Talbot 

Coker,  Elta  A.   _  _  _  _  _Fulton      Ruck,  Ruby  A. Chatham 

Crook,  Fannie  _____  Clarke  Laing,    Margaret    _    _    _    Liberty 
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Lay,  Nell 

Lewis,   Evelyn   _   _ 
Lyle,  Willie  F.   _   _ 
McDaniel,  Mary  _  _ 
Mercer,  Sarah  _   _  _ 
Miller,    Julia    _    _    _ 
Medlock,  Flora  Mae 
Mizelle,    Martha    -    „ 
Morris,  Roberta  _  _ 
Nicholson,   Ola   -   _ 
Nix,  Gladys  ««."_,. 
Palmer,  Elgie  M.  _  . 
Pridgen,   Lillian   L. 

Purcell,  Ethel 

Ransom,  Max  H.  _  _ 
Reid,  Sarah  _  _  _  _ 
Rice,  Valeria  -  -  - 


_  Jackson  Shippe,  Mattie  _   _   _  _  Walton 

_   Fulton  Simmons,  Iris  -  _  _  _  _  Banks 

.  _  Clarke  Smith,  Bessie  _   _   _  _  Madison 

.  Gwinnett  Stephenson,  Minnie  _  Chattooga 

-  _  Jones  Stewart,  Lynda  _  _  _  _  Terrell 

Effingham  Stokes,  Marie  _   _  _   _  .Twiggs 

-  DeKalb      Thornton,  Eva  Mae Clarke 

Randolph  Vandiver,  Escar  _  _  _  _  Wilcox 

.  Franklin  Waller,   Clarice   _   _   _   Hancock 

-   Rabun      Walton,  Inez  M. Wilkes 

_   _   Bibb  Weatherly,   Lynn   _    _   _   Clarke 

_  Calhoun      Wilbanks,  Lucile Clarke 

_   Clarke  Willis,    Helen   _    -    _    _    Sumter 

.  _  Clarke      Whitehead,  Mabel Clarke 

Chattooga  Wood,   Hallie   _   _,   _   _   Morgan 

.  .  Clarke  Youmans,  Vivian  E.  _  Chatham 

_  Fulton  Zeigler,  Mae  _  Orangeburg,  S.C. 


Specials. 


Barnes,  Alice  K. Chatham 

Black,  Louise  _  _  _  -  Upson 
Elder,  Helen  _  _  _  _  _  Oconee 
Fagan,  Louise  -  _  _  Houston 
Fowler,  Eunice  _  «  _  _  Clarke 
Greene,  Susie  _  _  _  _  Houston 
Hancock,  Mary  Lou  -  _  Oconee 
Hood,  Hortelle  -  _   -  _  Clarke 


Hooks,  Eva  _______  Lee 

Phillips,   Mrs.   M.   _   _   _   Jasper 
Story,  Reeda  _  _  _  _  Chattooga 

Ward,  Ruby  _____  Lincoln 

Waters,   Mrs.   Irene   _   _   Fulton 
Way,   Ruby   _____   Liberty 

Wheeler,  Ida  Vivian  _  Chattooga 
Wilkes,  Grace  _  _  _  _  Laurens 


ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  ROLL. 


Grade  One. 


Autrey,  Clarence. 
Blasingame,  Nelle. 
Bray,   Helen. 
Butler,  Joseph. 
Caldwell,  Katie  Belle. 
Doster,  Curtis. 
Fowler,   Wilbur. 
Griffin,    Charles. 
Huff,  Mozelle. 
Jennings,  Henry. 
Jennings,  Walter. 


Johnson,   Annie  Lane. 
Lord,  Ruth. 
Mcintosh,  Lewis. 
Perdue,   John. 
Smith,  R.  D. 
Smith,  Stancil. 
Sorrell,  Lucile. 
Stephenson,    Myrtle. 
Stroud,  Harold. 
Thomas,  Mildred. 
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Grade  Two. 


Bray,  Mary  Lou. 
Elder,  Margaret. 
Hulbert,  Douglas. 
Kenney,  Virginia. 
Kingry,  Lucile. 
Lindsay,  J.   B. 
Marable,  W.  J. 
Merry,  Catherine. 


Mitchell,    Daisy, 
Perdue,  Dorothy. 
Pound,  Lucy. 
Robinson,  David. 
Webb,   Hugh. 
Whitehead,  Paul. 
Yearwood,  George. 


Grade  Three. 


Autrey,  Violet. 
Butler,  Boyd. 
Cagle,  Lois. 
Caldwell,   Nellie. 
Conway,  Leo. 
Gordon,  Hugh. 
Gordon,  John  B. 


Jennings,   Serena. 
Moon,  Rollin. 
Mitchell,  Frank. 
Stephenson,  Earl. 
Thomas,  Dorothy. 
Webb,  Roy. 
Yearwood,    Harold. 


Grade  Four. 


Callaway,  Sarah. 
Cary,  Mary. 
Colvin,  Ashby. 
Conway,  Royce. 
Drake,    Sarah. 
Fowler,   Kathryn. 
Flanigan,  Lillie. 
Flanagan,   Willie. 
Fulcher,    Clarance. 
Hubert,  Hiram. 


Hudgins,  Rubie  Lee. 
Hughes,  ,C.   D. 
Lindsay,  Hugh. 
Lyle,  Olivia. 
Merry,    Ira. 
Mitchell,  Curtis. 
Sims,  Annie. 
Sorrell,   Clara. 
Whitehead,  Zenas. 


Grade  Five. 


Bradberry,  Frank. 
Butler,  Annie  Vic. 
Caldwell,  Ina  Mae. 
Callaway,   Blanche. 
Fowler,  Winifred. 
Fulcher,   Dorothy. 
Griffin,  Alta. 
Huff,  Alberta. 


Lawrence,  Claire. 
Merry,  Lawrence. 
Nichols,  Susie. 
Patten,  Launa. 
Pittman,  Mildred. 
Pound,  Aldine. 
Whitehead,  Marke. 
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Grade  Six. 


Boatner,  Sarah  Billie. 
Fowler,   Roy. 
Haddock,  Claudia. 
Jennings,  Margaret. 
Jennings,  Pattie. 
Jago,  Annie  Ree. 
Kenney,  Dorothy. 


Kinnebrew,  Ruth. 
Lawrence,  Genevieve. 
Mara/bel,  Jewel. 
Moon,  Fred. 
Mygatt,   Ethel. 
Presnell,  Clara. 
Whitworth,  Lillie. 


Grade  Seven. 


Askew,  Ridley. 
Askew,  Whitley. 
Eoatner,  Louise. 
Booth,  Harvey. 
Conway,   Clarice. 
Fulcher,  Ina. 
Griffin,   Addie. 
Hubert,  Virginia. 
Jackson,   Lenira. 
McLeroy,  Geneva. 
Mygatt,    Ruth. 
Nichols,    Odessa. 


Patten,  Thelma. 
Payne,   Victor. 
Robinson,  Clara. 
Seymour,  Eunice. 
Sims,  Marion. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Thurmond,  Odin. 
Weldrep,   Kathleen. 
Yvhitehead,  Allen. 
Whitehead,  Collette. 
Whitehead,  Dillard. 


Grade  Eight. 


Askew,   Parks. 
Briscoe,   Ruby. 
Butler,  J.  C. 
Clotfelter,  Nira. 
.Cooper,  Marie. 
Davison,  Helen. 
Doster,  Norene. 
Findley,  Nelle. 
Griffeth,  Gladys. 


Hughes,  Mildred. 
Hubert,   Blanche. 
Moody,  Martha. 
Scoggins,  Paul. 
Scoggins,   Roy. 
Slaughter,  Fain. 
Watson,  Fannie. 
Whitworth,  Fannie  Mae. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Athens,  Georgia 


APPLICATION    FOR    ADMISSION. 

.   101 

Name  in  full,  surname  first Age 

Post  Office  address County 

Name   of  parent   or   guardian 

Post  Office  address  of  parent  or  guardian 

What  school  did  you  last  attend? 

Name   of  Principal  ? 

What  grade  or  class  did  you  finish? 

Do  you  hold  high  school  diploma? 

From   what   school  ? 

How  far  advanced   are  you  in   the  following  studies? 

English Mathematics 

Geography History 

Have  you  ever  attended  the  State  Normal  School? When? 

If  you  have  attended  an  accredited  high  school,  have  you  had   your   principal 

fill  out  the  high  school  certificate  blank? 

Have  you  a  license  to   teach? What  Grade? 

Have  you  taught? How  many  months? 

When    and    where  ? 

How  long  do  you  expect  to  remain  at  the  State  Normal  School? 

What  course  of  study  do  you  wish  to  pursue? 

For  what  class  do  you  think  you  are  prepared? 

When   were  you  last  successfully  vaccinated? 

Is  your  general  health  good? 

Are  your  eyes  in  good  condition? 

Have  you  carefully  read  the  catalogue? 

Will  you  cheerfully  abide  by  the  rules? 

On  what  day  do  you  expect  to  reach  Athens What  hour? 

Over  which   railroad   will  you  come? 

You  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  school  unless  you  bring  a  letter  from  your 
physician  stating  that  you  have  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease 
for  the  last  thirty  days.  See  HEALTH  CERTIFICATE  BLANK  (next  to  the 
last  page  of  the  catalogue.) 

if  you  are  a  graduate  or  a  student  of  any  accredited  high  school,  send  in. 
before  August  15th,  records  of  your  standing  upon  a  blank  which  will  be  fur- 
nished you  by  any  accredited  high  school  principal.  If  you  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  high  school  not  accredited,  bring  a  written  statement  of  your 
scholastic  attainments  signed  by  the  principal  of  your  school. 

With  this  application,  send  letters  of  recommendation  from  responsible 
parties  in  your  home  neighborhood. 

Read  the  catalogue  of  the  school  and  this  blank  carefully ;  if  you  desire  to 
become  a  student  of  this  institution,  fill  out  the  blank  fully  in  your  own  hand- 
writing, and  mail  as  early  as  possible  to 

JERE  M.POFND.  President. 

State  Normal  School. 

Athens,  Georgia. 


A  CANDID  WORD  WITH  PARENTS. 


Students  get  restless  and  homesick  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
begin,  and  again  before  the  session  ends.  They  write  begging  letters 
to  their  parents,  asking  permission  to  come  home.  The  school  in 
consequence  suffers  confusion,  and  its  work  is  seriously  crippled 
thereby.  A  week  or  so  of  valuable  time  is  practically  lost  out  of  the 
session  every  year  for  reasons  like  these. 

It  has  therefore  become  necessary  to  establish  the  following  regu- 
lations: 

Students  must  not  leave  the  school  before  the  holidays  begin, 
December  20,  or  before  the  session  ends,  May  28,  and  fall  term 
students  must  not  reenter  tardily  when  the  session  is  resumed  upon 
January  7,  without  permission  of  the  Dean,  Mr.  H.  B.  Ritchie.  The 
student  violating  this  rule  will  not  be  allowed  to  reenter  the  school. 

Parents  will  please  not  give  their  children  permission  to  go  home 
or  visit  neighboring  towns  for  trivial  causes.  Absences  of  this  kind 
militate  against  the  student  and  against  the  work  of  the  school  more, 
perhaps,  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

The  Dean  will  allow  no  variations  or  exceptions  except  for  provi- 
dential reasons.  When  these  reasons  arise  in  the  home,  parents  or 
guardians  must  communicate  directly  with  the  Dean  by  letter,  tele- 
gram or  telephone. 

Please  refer  to  the  Dean  all  letters  from  students  asking  for 
variations    from    these    proper   regulations. 

Except  for  providential  reasons,  you  ought  not  to  ask  the  Dean 
to  set  them  aside. 
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